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The ten commandments were in the past 
_ the “moral cement” of Western society, 
but now it is frequently said that morality 
is a man’s own affair and there are no 
general rules. How are we to avoid this 
prevalent relativity and subjectivity in 
morals, and the imminent idolatry which 
threatens disaster? Mr. Quin, in his able 
exposition, suggests that there is only 
one way—‘‘to return to the biblical 
foundations of morality that our deeds 
may be moulded by God’s Word, and 
energized by His supernatural grace.” 
This book uncovers the theological 
foundations of morality. Each of the 
Ten Commandments is treated in turn 
and an old method—the Threefold Use 
of the Law—is applied to each in a way 
not previously attempted. “By this 
means,” the author suggests, “it is 
possible to preach the commandments 
evangelically without betraying their 
moral obligation.” 

Many preachers and teachers will wel- 
come this book as one for which they 
have been looking. 
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FOREWORD 


Bye TLE over a hundred years ayo Disraeli said in the 
course of a speech that ‘in Europe . . . the Christian 
Church has covered every kingdom with sacred buildings, 
and over every altar . . . we find the tables of the Jewish Law’. It is 
a fact that then, and indeed until more recent times, the Ten 
Commandments, together with the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, were inscribed on the east wall of nearly all 
Anglican churches. In this century other forms of reredos and 
mural decoration have come into fashion, and the new 
fashions may be deemed aesthetically preferable. The older 
practice, however, had a great deal to be said in its favour. 
It kept placarded before the eyes of every congregation the 
rudiments of what all Christians ought to believe and to do 
not only for their souls’ health but also for the welfare of the 
commonwealth. It is interesting to recall that Dr. Pusey, the 
Tractarian leader, expressed this opinion quite definitely 
when he was considering the furnishing of a church that he 
was building at Leeds in 1843. “I cannot but think’, he 
said, “that the Ten Commandments, with their strict warn- 
ing voice, are far more valuable to us as attendants on the 
altar, than images or pictures or tapestry would be.” 

As regards the Ten Commandments, I have for long con- 
sidered that their widespread, virtual suppression, or at least 
disuse, among Anglicans is much to be deplored; it has led 
to flabby preaching and woolly teaching. But during the last 
ten years or so I have noticed a welcome tendency among 
Christians of various traditions to bring the Decalogue again 
into the forefront of the Church’s preaching and teaching. 
Yet there are serious difficulties in the way of doing this with 
an easy mind at this time of day—or at this time of night. 
Can those ancient commandments really be held to apply at 
all closely to conditions in the modern world? Is not the 
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method of trying to make people good by means of prohibi- 
tions psychologically out-moded? And then has not the Gos- 
pel of Christ anyhow delivered us from bondage to the Law? 
Surely we are not meant to revert to legalism. 

The proper place of the Law of God in the Gospel of 
Christ is by no means easy to comprehend. Some years ago 
I wrote a little book entitled Christ’s Strange Work, in which 
I maintained that the best way to understand the place of the 
Law of God in the Christian scheme would be to distinguish 
clearly what the Reformers described as ‘‘the three uses” of 
the Law. But I was well aware that the subject required a 
much fuller treatment than I had either the knowledge or the 
competence to carry through. I was therefore delighted when 
I learned that my friend, Mr. Quin, was going to produce a 
theological exposition of the Ten Commandments in which 
he would take the doctrine of “‘the three uses”’ as a clue in 
interpreting each of the commandments. 

Now that his book is ready for publication I am even more 
delighted. It seems to me that it is just the kind of book that 
may help to bring fresh clarity, authority and realism into 
the preaching and teaching of the contemporary Church. At 
the same time, Mr. Quin does not try to make things too 
simple. A lady, after listening to Dr. Westcott’s explanation 
of some knotty theological problem, enthusiastically ex- 
claimed: ‘“Thank you, Dr. Westcott, you have made that 
absolutely clear,” to which Dr. Westcott replied, ‘Oh! I 
hope not, I hope not.”’ Mr. Quin rightly leaves us with many 
questions with which to go on wrestling. But he has provided 
a wealth of illuminating and suggestive material, of a kind 
which it will be worth while to think about very hard indeed; 
and he has had the grace to provide an abundance of effec- 
tive illustrations. I hope his book will be widely studied and 
discussed. 

A. R. VIDLerR. 
The Cloisters, 
Windsor Castle. 
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PROLOGUE 


And God spake all these words, saying, I am the Lord thy God, 
which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
age. (Exod. 20 : 1.) 


‘a these words we see God begin with Himself. He comes 
down to address us. He tells us what He has done for us. It 
is my obvious duty to follow His lead, and to go in the same 
direction. Here the prevailing wind of the Bible blows. It is 
also the prevailing wind of Christian tradition. And its direc- 
tion is from God to the world. We may be tempted to feel a 
little superior, since we are following the latest theological 
fashion. But to be thus up to date is not our real justification. 
What is much more important is that we are following the 
movement of our text, the movement of God, the direction 
taken by Revelation. 

Both you and I find it exceedingly difficult to think along 
that line. We have become accustomed to books which went 
the opposite way. They considered nature, history, science, 
philosophy or ethics, and tried to deduce God from them. 
At any rate they moved from the world towards God. You 
naturally feel a little suspicious when your would-be guide 
plunges off on a new track in a direction opposite to that you 
expected. You feel inclined to doubt his honesty, if not his 
competence or his sanity. You would like to tap him on the 
shoulder, and make him stand and explain himself before you 
consent to accompany him. 

The books of which we have spoken undoubtedly did 
good, and removed intellectual doubts. Their authors were 
as honest, conscientious and intelligent as it is possible for 
men to be. And they were attacked and criticized for the 
alleged lack of some of these qualities. Some old-fashioned 
people who claimed to know God asserted that the God of 
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whom the writers were speaking was not the real God, the 
God of their fathers. They also accused them, not without 
reason, of sitting rather loosely to the creeds. 

Criticism also came from another quarter. Younger men, 
who claimed to know the world, sometimes suggested that 
the world of which the authors wrote was not the real world. 
They even accused them of falsifying the evidence, and of 
producing God out of the universe as a conjuror does a rabbit 
out of a hat. Maybe there was some justice in this charge. 
One can make some sort of hat out of a rabbit, or at any rate 
out of a number of rabbits; but no one could ever make a 
rabbit out of a hat! That is a metaphor, and proves nothing? 
Then let us throw it away, and speak directly. God could 
make a world, a world could never make God. Frank and 
impartial and honest as those writers sincerely attempted to 
be, they were attempting an impossibility. Their premises 
could never support their conclusions. 

Archbishop Temple occupied an important place among 
the writers to whom we have referred. His Mens Creatrix and 
Christus Veritas are far from being examples of one way traffic. 
Nevertheless, he said that by means of them he ‘“‘was able to 
build bridges across which people could travel, from the out- 
look common in universities and such places from 1910 to 
1920 or even 1930, to a Christocentric view of the world’’. 
But, with the honesty and insight so typical of him, he added: 
“The trouble with it now is not where it leads to, but where 
it starts from; and this is a point at which nowadays an in- 
creasing number do not stand, though some do.” 

In his later years Archbishop Temple was to work con- 
sistently in the other direction, from God towards the world. 
His Readings in St. John’s Gospel may not be, as his biographer 
claims, ‘“The greatest devotional treatise written by an Eng- 
lish churchman since Law’s Serious Call.” But it is his magnum 
opus, and the most adequate expression of his mind, beside 
being a very great work. We may try to sum up his final 
attitude in some of his own words, as one uses an elm wedge 
to split an elm, He has left behind “Natural Religion . . . the 
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religion to which we are impelled by our natural impulses, 
and which tries to make use of God for our purposes’’. Christ 
is “Himself the evidence for His claim. . .. The whole Gospel 
is an insistence that true faith is based on the intrinsic quality 
of the revelation.’ Here again, there are bridges. But their: 
specifications are very different from those first mentioned. 
The change represents a sort of Copernican revolution in 
theology. 

Shall we see then if we can proceed in that direction? Sup- 
pose, if only for the sake of argument, that there is a real 
God. Suppose Him to be true, living, almighty, and the 
creator of this world. If this be so, then it is He who has pro- 
duced the world, not the world Him. With such premises, we 
shall only be logical if we think in the direction of what has 
happened, and move from God towards the world. Further, 
if our hypothetical God is a living God, He is unlikely, nay 
He is certain not to be deaf and dumb. He may have some- 
thing to say for Himself. If so, it will hardly be possible for 
any sane and reasonable person, once convinced that the 
word is His word, to ignore it. 

**No, never,” you may say. ‘“This is a priort reasoning. It is 
reactionary and topsy-turvy. We ought to use the inductive 
method.” 

“Yes,”’ I reply. But what do you do when you go into a 
dark room to look for the lamp or the cat? You do not start 
by feeling about in the dark. If you do, you will probably 
break the lamp, miss the cat, and hurt yourself to boot. You 
start by striking a match. Or if you are more fortunate than 
I, you need no lamp, and have only to turn on the electric 
light. 

That reminds us of the first chapter of Genesis. First God 
created some sort of vague, wild roHuwABOHU, an undigested 
chaos, formless and void and plunged in darkness. ““God 
said, ‘Let there be light’, and there was light.’’ (May I be- 
seech all who read that passage aloud not to say “There was 
light,’ but, as the text and sense demand, “There was 
light?) The light came, not from the sun, which was not yet 
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created, but from the Creator Himself. So, at least, the 
writer of the first chapter of Genesis thought. 

So hypothetically, oh, purely hypothetically, let us take 
for granted that God has something to say, and has said it. 
Let us further assume that the words “I am the Lord thy 
God” are part of what He has said. We must assume some- 
thing of the kind every time we read a story, be it fact or 
fiction. We must assume it as we read or hear any argument 
or thesis, if we are ever to get inside the author’s mind or 
meaning. Temporarily at least, we must assume his premises 
in order to follow his reasoning and move towards his con- 
clusions. This is doubly true when our writer is concerned 
with what is, for him, an object of faith. Unless we can share 
and sympathize with his faith and feel a little of his awe and 
exhilaration at that towards which it is directed, we are cold 
spectators, unable to understand, standing outside the magic 
circle. We may do our best to let ourselves be swept along 
in the whirl and current of his enthusiasms, and bound by 
the chain: of his logic. But we may only succeed temporarily, 
to emerge disgusted, and feeling we have been imposed upon. 
If we have done so, we have some right to say we have tried 
it and found it wanting. It is also possible that it is we who 
were tried and found wanting. ‘“‘Shakespeare’’, said George 
III, ‘‘is sorry stuff—though one must not say so.”” But it was 
not Shakespeare who was on his trial, but George III; and 
George III was found wanting in literary appreciation, 
though not wanting in a certain crude if bovine honesty. If 
God really has spoken, we, too, may be on our trial. 

Let us then stop being hypothetical, and start to be thetical 
(if there is such a word). Let us try turning on the light, and 
beginning with God. How can we begin, but with God? But 
even that is the wrong way round. It is not we who begin. It 
is not from us that the light comes. We have not yet been 
mentioned. It is God who begins. We can only record and 
witness to the fact that He has begun. Listen! ‘““And God 


spake all these words, saying . . .” 
‘God spake!”’ It is stated, not that man has imagined, con- 
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cluded or said anything, but that God has spoken. Man, his 
imagination, his faith even, are not yet mentioned. This is not 
something which man weaves like a spider out of himself, out 
of his fancy or intellect or desire. It is not an artistic intuition; 
since it would hardly claim to be true. It is not a philosophic 
or scientific statement, the result of reasoning or observation; 
since they would be abstract and impersonal. This statement 
is concrete and personal. It claims to be truth. ‘I am the 
Lord thy God.” 

Imagination and reasoning will not bring us to God. 
Imagination is a soliloquy, not born of life and actual en- 
counter. Thought alone is theory without experience. But 
here a Word from a Person hits our ears. It calls for atten- 
tion, assent, allegiance, obedience. It says, ‘‘I am the Lord 
thy God.” This meeting is not abstract or theoretical, it is 
concrete and actual, historical and personal. According to 
its context it was spoken at a certain place on a certain day 
to certain people. They met it, not in the vague irresponsi- 
bility of discursive thought, but in the hard unyielding pres- 
sure and shock of contact with an Other. 

You can cheat a bit when you play Patience, or some 
other game by yourself. But if you cheat when you are play- 
ing with others, you are likely to be exposed. You and I may 
call up ideal pictures of what we would like the world to be. 
But the actual world is quite different. It refuses to be any- 
thing but what it is. It is a place where roses have thorns and 
fleas bite, where wine tastes sweet and gall bitter. If God be 
God, He is what He is, not what we imagine Him to be. 
That, I freely admit, may disprove and refute all I say, if it 
is not true to what He says. But it also has its application to 
what you think and say; while it has a still stronger threat of 
judgment upon how you and I plan and act. 

“Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.” That is to say, God’s word is heard by us and faith is 
the result. Faith has not the initiative. Faith is only response. 
God has the initiative, the enormous overwhelming initiative 
which the Creator has over the creature. 
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What does God say? For that we must listen. God is His 
own interpreter and spokesman. He can speak for Himself. 
Is it true? That we can only verify by experimenting in good 
faith. If the premises are God-given, then God is able by His 
grace to justify His claim in the actual course of life. 

Is this a new-fangled continental way of approaching the 
subject? Let me quote. “Divine faith is an assent to some- 
thing as credible upon the testimony of God.” That is Pear- 
son on the Creed. Or, if you want a longer passage, what 
about this? 


If knowledge be so necessary, how shall we come by it? In 
knowledge, there is a teacher, & one that is taught. We must 
either finde it out of our selves, or learn it of others. For finding 
it of our selves, er. 10 : 14 hath taught us a lesson: Every man 
is a beast by his owne direction: if he hath none to direct him 
but his owne naturall knowledge, he shall come to more grosse- 
nesse and absurdities, then (than) the very beasts. 

We are all destitute of the knowledge of God by nature. So 
having no hope to finde it our selves, and being not like to learn 
it of others, because all are thus affected, We must seeke to an 
higher teacher, that hath higher knowledge then we have: and 
he is set downe to us, r Sam. 2:3 Deus scientiae Dominus. For the 
Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him enterprises are established. So 
then he can teach us, and of his will we be very sure. He hath 
knowledge to teach us, and others: we must not looke for it 
elsewhere. Esay. 54:13. Erunt omnes docti a Deo, And all the children 
shall be taught of the Lord. Psal. 36.9. For with thee is the well of life, 
and in thy light shall we see light. Though we are all blind, and 
have no light in any of our selves: yet in his light we shall see 
Mei amt 


Now let me pause for a moment, put on a ‘‘poker face”’, and 
ask you to say frankly and unreservedly, what you think of 
that. No, I will not tell you who wrote it. | have not yet quite 
decided whether to bury its author’s name in an inaccessible 
note, or divulge it later on. Perhaps I may even keep it a 
secret altogether! But let me go on with the quotation. It is 
a very long one, and maybe a little heavy. But you will agree 
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that it is very much to the point. What follows is even more 
relevant to our immediate subject, the law of God. 


And therefore he can teach; and that he is willing we have 
seene before. The next thing is, that seeing we know where we 
must have our knowledge, to see, (1) whether we are willing to 
be taught: which cannot but be, seeing the necessity of it. 
(2) Whether God be willing to teach us. God’s willingnesse in Fob 
is testified, that he hath written understanding in the reines of 
man. So he began it in Adam, he preserved it in the Patriarks: 
and then it decaying, he taught it by traditions: after that, they 
being corrupted, and knowledge more decaying, it was broken 
at the foot of the Mount: when that was broken, he tooke order 
for a new writing: and in Deut. he taketh order for continuall 
practice of it, that they should continue in the hearing of it. 
Nehem. 8. 8. he gave it to the Levites to interpret it to the people, 
and make them to understand it; and they read in the booke 
of the Law of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused 
them to understand the reading. When they failed, and false 
interpretations came, he raised up prophets to give the true 
sense of the law. And when this was not sufficient, as its Heb. r. 
he sent his only Sonne, the last expounder of the law: and he going 
up to glory, to his Father, gave of the gifts that he had received, 
unto men. As Ephes. 4. 11. kai adros €SwkKe Tos Lev ATr0GTO Nous 
&c. And he gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, and some Evan- 
gelists, and some Pastours and Teachers, &c. and 1 Cor. 1. 28. 


I cannot identify the reference to Job, unless it be a rough 
paraphrase or recollection of Job 38 : 36. ‘““Who hath put 
wisdom in the inward parts? Or who hath given understand- 
ing to the heart?” (to which R. V. M. offers a totally different 
rendering). But in any case, you will notice that the fact that 
God “hath written understanding in the reines of man’? is 
not appealed to as a proof that man can find out God by 
his own natural knowledge. Instead, it is used to prove that 
there has been a Revelation. The Anglican Prayer Book does 
not appeal to natural religion, but to Revelation. We are not 
denying that man can, and does, make the attempt to con- 
struct a theory of God and of morality without recourse to 
Revelation, nor will we deny the truth of some of it. But 
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such natural religion can make only very partial, general, 
and abstract statements and, if God has spoken, it cannot 
claim to rival what He has said. Again, if anyone who 
accepts Revelation attempts to state what is said by natural 
religion or natural law, it is hard to believe that he can do 
so impartially. How can he avoid the influence of the Revela- 
tion, or exclude any admixture of it? So, without prejudice 
to natural religion, and without affirming it, it may perhaps 
be best for us to follow the lead of that very sound and sober 
Anglican bishop, Lancelot Andrewes. Now I have let the 
cat out of the bag. I was quoting the 1642 edition of his “The 
1. Largely, 
Morall Law exponded 2. Learnedly, THAT 1s, the long-expected, and 
3. Orthodoxly, 
much-desired Worke of Bishop Andrevves, upon THE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTs’’, page 128. Let us follow his lead, and listen to the 
voice of God. 

God’s voice comes from beyond all the beyonds, from be- 
yond time and space, from beyond all we can imagine and 
conceive, from beyond and before all origins. [t comes across 
the immeasurable gulf that separates the creature from the 
Creator. We can never plumb the depths or estimate the 
heights of His transcendence. We cannot even approach the 
boundary of conditioned sublunary things, so as to look out 
from it. We can never climb or travel that way so as to bring 
God down. Yet God’s voice breaks into this world, and ad- 
dresses us from the height of His transcendence. 

‘For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways and 
my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

That sounds as if all approach was impossible to Him who 
“dwelleth in light unapproachable, whom no man hath seen 
nor can see’. It does exclude any approach by man to God. 
But God can and does come to man. 

‘For as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
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maketh it bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater: so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” (Isa. 55 : g-11.) ‘Men sin under the 
heaven, they do every evil under heaven: yet they are pro- 
tected by heaven. From there comes light to the eyes, the air, 
the wind, the rain to make the earth fruitful, thence, from 
heaven, comes every mercy.” “Omnis misericordia a coelo.” 
(Aug., En. in Ps. 102.) 

The voice of God says “I AM THE LORD THY GOD’’. Here is 
the supreme creative affirmation that contains within it the 
affirmatives and demands the negatives of the ten command- 
ments, prescribing the duties there implied, and excluding 
the sins there forbidden. Here is the Gospel, the Promise, out 
of which the Law springs. Here is the origin and goal and 
power of all our strivings. Here is the inward spiritual grace 
which can give life and efficacy to the outward forms and 
elements of our body and soul, thought and action. Here is 
the charity without which I am nothing, though I sell my 
goods to feed the poor or give my body to be burned. Here 
is the calling and election which lead on to justification, 
sanctification and glorification. Here is Predestination, but 
not as a dark sinister secret, or hidden counsel. Here is the 
Predestination that is an open call and proclamation, by 
which, according as we obey or disobey, our destiny is deter- 
mined. Human love seeks first for merit or attraction in its 
object, and then bestows its love, But God’s word and calling 
are creative. The Divine Love first loves, and only afterwards 
creates merit, by loving the unworthy into worthiness, and 
the sinner into sainthood. Here is grace, since we can only will 
what is already willed by God, and do what He has already 
made possible. Here, too, is the place of decision, since at 
this point we can refuse to hear, and decide against God and 
against ourselves. By doing so we ‘‘forsake our own mercy”’; 
we do not in the long run frustrate God’s will, but we destroy 
ourselves, and make what might have been free and joyful 
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into something forced and constrained. To say all that is not 
to indulge in unlicensed speculation. It is merely to say that 
God is God, that He has the pre-eminence and prevenience, 
that He always gets there first. The only possible course is for 
us to follow, listen, respond, obey, accept. Yet we can refuse 
and rebel and attempt the impossible, and sink into outer 
darkness and the second death. 

“T AM THE LORD THY GOD,” ‘‘] am Jehovah thy God.” That 
brings us back to Moses at the burning bush on Horeb the 
Mount of God, which is only another name for Sinai where 
the Law is afterwards to be given to the children of Israel. 
God has introduced Himself to Moses as the God of his 
father. God says that He has heard the cry of His people, 
and is come down to deliver them. But Moses is ready 
with one excuse after another. ‘Who am I that I should 
go to Pharaoh? .. .”’ And what is he to say to the children 
of Israel if they ask God’s Name? The answer comes 
promptly. (Exod. 3 : 14, 15). 

‘*‘And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: and he said 
thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, .. . the Lorp the 
God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you: this is my 
name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations.” 

“Hoc Nomen Mihi est in aeternum’’ is an even greater state- 
ment than “Hoc est Corpus (Sanguen) meum’’, and precedes it 
as the Old Testament does the New. By both of them, God 
gives Himself to man, that He may dwell with him, and be 
treasured and reverenced—or to be rejected, mocked and 
crucified. It is a great risk. But God takes it. 

The ineffable Name of God was expressed by the four 
letters J H v H. We may pronounce it either Jehovah, or 
Jahveh. We shall have to deal with other points under the 
Third Commandment. In the meantime we may say that 
there are only two tenses in Hebrew, the past or perfect, and 
the one employed here, which, for want of better terms, is 
described as the future, or imperfect, or habitual tense. The 
Name may be translated in four different ways: “1 AM THAT 
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I AM’’, “I AM WHO I AM”, “I AM BECAUSE I AM” (R,V.M.), “1 
WILL BE THAT I WILL BE”’, 

The Alexandrian Philo took it as an expression of static 
being. God is ‘He who is”, who alone possesses true being. 
This interpretation has been woven into the texture of 
Greek and Latin Christianity, and has been very brilliantly 
expressed in Father Mascall’s recent book, He Who Is. But it 
reposes too exclusively on the “EGo sum gui suMm”’ of the Vul- 
gate, or the similar words of the Septuagint. 

This has been attacked by recent theologians on the score 
that God is known to us not as a substantive, but as a verb; 
not statically and ontologically, but dynamically and drama- 
tically, by His Mighty Acts of Revelation. This group, which 
includes Brunner, thinks in German. Luther’s translation, 
“ICH WERDE SEIN, DER ICH SEIN WERDE”’ (I will be that I will 
be), dominates their minds. “‘In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.’ We know God, they say, by His 
mighty act of Creation. But it is illegitimate to try to get 
behind it in order to contemplate God before He took that 
action. We are not to dwell upon “‘in the beginning God”’. 

It is indeed true that we must seek God in His Word, that 
word which contains the good news of His mighty acts, and 
the explanation of what they mean. We must look to Christ 
in the manger, or on the Cross, or risen from the tomb; in 
the great humility and condescension of His Incarnation. 
But then how can we know it to be either Revelation or con- 
descension unless we realize that “He came down from 
heaven’? 

Ancient thought was like the Hebrew tenses. It was more 
inclusive and less systematized than modern thought. It 
hardly distinguished magic from science, or action from be- 
ing. So perhaps we are better to refuse to recognize any 
dilemma, to refuse to choose between the substance and the 
verb, between substance and act, God is substance, He is also 
Actus purus. “‘Quia igitur Deus non est notus nobis in sut natura, sed 
innotescit nobis ex operationibus, vel effectibus ejus, ex his pos- 
sumus eum nominare.”” (Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., I, 1, 
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13, 8.) Again, we need not choose between the different 
translations of the holy Name, since to combine and con- 
template together all four will only reveal to us a part of its 
infinite richness of meaning. 

1 AM THAT 1 AM. I am what I am! God is self-sufficient. He 
depends on none but Himself. He is determined by no will 
but His own. He is in Himself a perfect society, and needs no 
other company but His own—yet out of overflowing love and 
grace, He seeks fellowship with us. Man can only say, “I am 
what I am not. What am I in body but the breakfasts, din- 
ners and suppers I have eaten? What is in my mind but the 
thoughts received from others?’ We look to great writers for 
originality. Yet even Shakespeare has only one original plot; 
and that is Love’s Labour’s Lost, which has no plot at all. The 
world’s most famous poems and stories are based on in- 
herited or traditional material. Most of what we call artistic 
or literary ‘“‘creation”’ is but imitation. God alone is really 
original. What hast thou that thou didst not receive? I 
depend on animals and plants for food and clothing, on 
other persons for help, society and education. And I and all 
in the universe depend on God, and God depends upon Him- 
self. 

I AM BECAUSE I AM. God is self-justifying. He has in Himself 
the reasons for what He does. God swears by Himself, since 
He can swear by none greater. Good is good chiefly because 
it is an attribute of God, but it is also good for all sorts of 
other more relative reasons. 

1 AM WHO I AM. God is unique and sole. ‘‘I am and there is 
none else.” God is who He is, not what you or I imagine Him 
to be. 

I WILL BE THAT I WILL BE, That is to say, God is sovereign. 
God proposes, determines, elects for Himself and for all 
living creatures. Not only is He the Inventor, Designer and 
Creator of Man and of the universe, but also their Ruler and 
Sustainer. We may not picture God as a helpless spectator of 
human history, who sits vainly hoping that all will turn out 
for the best. He is its originator and director, its judge and its 
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Redeemer. So our prayers dare not attempt to change God’s 
will, but say, ‘“Thy will be done’, “‘Not as I will, but as 
thou wilt’. We do the good works which God has before or- 
dained that we should walk j in them, not by the pressure of 
necessity, but by the power of grace. God allows us free will 
and free choice. Yet in His world we have to face the hard 
unyielding crust of reality. Things are as He has ordained, 
not as we should like them to be. God has prescribed self, 
circumstance and situation. By doing evil, man perverts the 
good gifts of his Creator, following a fancied freedom into 
slavery, and thence into automatism and nothingness. But 
he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever, and has given 
to him true freedom. 

Some such line of thought as we have tried to put down is 
suggested by the words of Exodus 23 : 19; “I will be gracious 
to whom I will be gracious, and I will shew mercy on whom 
I will shew mercy.’’ God is not a static God of being, an 
““Unmoved Mover’, revolving like a gyroscope on his own 
axis, and oblivious of all but himself. He is the Creator, the 
living and loving and self-revealing God, who condescends 
and comes down in His Word to earth. His self-sufficiency 
only makes more miraculous the overflowing, uncaused, 
gracious love which created and redeemed the world. His 
almightiness is shown by His power to make free beings like 
men, who, with their creaturely status and limitations, are 
independent and self-determining, and able to choose be- 
tween being His willing servants and children, or His un- 
willing and rebellious instruments and slaves. 

God is described by theology as “‘impassible’’, and the first 
of the Anglican articles says that He is ‘‘without body, parts, 
or passions”. This is true, in the sense that He is not affected 
or changed against His will. Yet the Bible speaks of Him as 
feeling love, wrath and jealousy. It even speaks of Him as 
repenting or changing His mind. This is in order to show that 
He is not neutral and indifferent, but living and loving, since 
these feelings of love and wrath, jealousy and repentance or 
grief, accompany every personal relationship, and testify to 
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its reality. Such feelings in us are obscured and stained by 
sin, yet they have their high and pure analogy in God. A 
word applied to Him by Greek theologians cannot be 
allowed to exclude or deprive of meaning the expressions 
employed by Him of Himself in His Word. 

“IT am Jehovah thy God.” With that God makes Himself 
ours. Here before the Law, is Promise, Grace and Gospel. “‘I 
am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt.” God is ours not in Word only, but in Act. With a 
mighty hand and stretched out arm He has delivered His 
People. 

Here, again, God addresses Man as “Thou”. Here He 
meets, speaks and makes Himself known to Man, whom He 
has made in His image. He is his Creator. He made him 
out of the dust of the earth, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, so that man became a living soul. That breath 
and fashioning do not make man into an emanation from 
God. God is no amoeba, to propagate by fission. Pantheism 
talks as if God were like the lower forms of life, either an in- 
definite mass, without separate organs, or else all at once 
stomach and heart and lungs and brain. Theism insists that 
God is higher than the highest, transcendent above all, yet, 
as Spirit, immanent in all. We are not little gods, or sparks 
of divinity, but bodies made of clay, with souls animated by 
the touch of His breath and the sound of His Word. 

God said, “‘Let us make man in our image, according to 
our likeness.” By that ‘‘Us” and ‘‘Our’”, in the first person 
plural, God declares Himself to be in some sense plural and 
personal. He is not a solitary I, but a we in which and THOU 
meet. He is at once the self, and the non-self or other self 
which evokes and reveals and activates and meets the self. 
If within the Godhead there are such personal relations, God 
need not go outside Himself to seek for society. He can say, 
“Tam that I am.” All this is of course contained in, and sug- 
gested by the doctrine of the Trinity. But it is perhaps pos- 
sible to arrive at it without appeal to Trinitarian doctrine, or 
even mention of the number of the persons. From the ‘‘Us” 
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and “Our” of Genesis 1 : 26, we can deduce that God is not 
God if He be one lonely individual (like the Mohammedan 
Allah) nor personal if He be but one person. 

To the “Us” and ‘“‘Our” of the Divine Being answer the 
“male and female created he them” that is spoken of Man. 
The divine image, the mirror in which God may be reflected, 
consists in these personal relations. Man is not a person in- 
ternally like God. He must have external relations. His I 
or ego must meet the rHou of another in order to realize, 
express or achieve its personality. He must meet the Creator 
who called him into being, and then his fellows created to- 
gether with him. ‘“‘Male and female’’—sex relations are 
fundamental to the propagation of the human race, and to 
the psychological health of the average human being. They 
are also the basis of the family, and of the societies derived 
from it. So the words suggest not only husband and wife, but 
also parent and child, brother and sister, friend and relation, 
neighbour and stranger, family and nation. They call up the 
whole complicated criss-cross and face-to-face diagram of 
human relationships. 

That pattern of personal relationship, so complicated, yet 
so simple, is the area within which God will reveal Himself. 
The 1-rHovu is, potentially, the image of God. The Fall of 
man may confuse and darken and pervert those relations. It 
cannot destroy or remove them. “‘Ye shall be as gods,” says 
the serpent. He tempts man to leave his subordinate position, 
to assert his own ego, to reduce God and his fellowmen to so 
many ITs by refusing to meet them as THOU’s. Yet man can 
never erase his Creator’s handiwork. He can only misuse and 
pervert, and thus assert it. It is only because he is in God’s 
image that man is capable of sinning against God. Had he 
entirely lost that image, he would be incapable of defiling it. 
A profaned temple is a temple still. If it were not, its profana- 
tion would cease to be a blasphemy. 

By his creation, then, man is a person in God’s image, who 
may meet the personal God and may hear His word. We must 
insist, however, that to have been so created is not by itself 
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the Word. The Word has still to be spoken. The Word is not 
spoken until God speaks it, nor heard until He bestows Faith 
and Grace. To have ears, a mind and a tongue may fit one 
for conversation, but it is not conversation. To take part in 
conversation, you have to meet with someone else. To be 
made in the divine image is not by itself the Revelation of 
God, any more than possessing a mouth and stomach is 
equivalent to eating a meal! 

So now God meets man within that area of personal rela- 
tionship and responsibility. Adam had met God in Creation, 
and had not lost Him by the Fall. Enoch is said to have 
walked with God, and to have been taken by Him. But they 
were only single isolated individuals. With Noah we get a 
step further. Noah is not alone, but with his family. A cove- 
nant is made, and some rudimentary commandments are 
given. Yet there is, as yet, no succession or continuity. That 
we find in Abraham. With Abraham begins the movement to 
which we belong, the Covenant and Promise given, not only 
to him, but to his children, and to all the nations of the earth 
which are to be blessed in him. First comes the calling and 
election of the chosen people, and the promise given to them, 
then the covenant of Circumcision which seals it. The God 
who appears to Moses in the bush, and who speaks from 
Sinai, declares Himself to be the God of Abraham, of Isaac 
and of Jacob. By mighty acts He has brought His People out 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

Egypt was not all gloom and misery. It had had its flesh- 
pots, where the children of Israel ate bread to the full. Its 
onions and leeks and garlic had given them full stomachs and 
foul breaths. Yet in Egypt they had been bond slaves, not 
free persons. They had been at another’s beck and call. They 
had been reduced to ciphers. They had been forced out of 
the freedom where I meets THov, into the realm of the rr, 
where persons are not met, but subdued and exploited; the 
realm of the tyrant and the slave. 

God did not say much at first, save to issue the necessary 
orders. He preferred to take action, to plague the Egyptians, 
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to institute the Passover, to bring His People over the Red 
Sea. Only after that, in the free air and wide spaces of the 
wilderness, did He promulgate His Law upon Mount Sinai. 

Thus, after a certain manner, the Gospel precedes the Law. 
The Gospel, whether as Promise, or as Proclamation and 
Remembrance of God’s Mighty Acts of Redemption, comes 
first, to show His authority, and His love for His People. By 
it they are assured that they are His People, His Kingdom 
and inheritance and peculiar possession, and that He is their 
God. From that Gospel, or Promise or Good News, is derived 
the legislation, the commandments and statutes, of which the 
Decalogue is the crown and centre. 

The relation between Jehovah and His People was a 
Covenant relationship. It was not like the relation between 
say, the Moabites and their god Chemosh. They had, as it 
were, grown up together. Moab had not chosen Chemosh, 
nor Chemosh, Moab. Their dependence upon one another 
was mutual and reciprocal. As Moab was (as she believed) 
protected and blessed by Chemosh, so also was Chemosh 
maintained by Moab. He was fed and pleased by the savoury 
smoke of her sacrifices; he might even be induced by the 
blood of a human victim to make special efforts to which he 
would not otherwise bestir himself. In short it was a natural, 
not a moral or spiritual relationship. We have taken Moab 
and Chemosh for the sake of an example. But what we say 
might apply to any other heathen god. Demetrius the silver- 
smith, in Acts 19 : 27, tells why he fears the triumph of the 
Gospel. ‘‘Not only this our craft is in danger to be set at 
nought; but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana 
should be despised and her magnificence should be destroyed, 
whom all Asia and the world worshippeth.” In other words, 
not only will he lose a lot of money, but also the goddess will 
fade and die for want of worshippers. Diana of the Ephesians, 
Chemosh, Baal, the German Nazi God—they are all very 
much alike. The last, thanks to the German habit of carrying 
things to their logical conclusions, is a very extreme and con- 
scious development of something which does not exist only in 
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Germany. It should be a warning to us against setting up 
similar idols, and also against subconsciously treating the 
Lord Jehovah as if He were such an idol. 

It is popularly believed that Judaism is the most notable 
example of a racial religion. But this notion is not substanti- 
ated either by the history or by the theology of the Old 
Testament. Those whom God called out of Egypt were 
hardly a race or a nation. They were a loose confederacy of 
tribes, together with a mixed multitude of mongrel breeds 
that followed them. There was said to be an Arab or Kenite 
element in the tribe of Judah. After the settlement in Canaan 
there was a further admixture with the already mixed abori- 
gines (or rather previous invaders). Rahab the harlot and her 
family is one example. Individuals like Ruth the Moabitess 
came in later. The prominent nose associated with the Hebrew 
is said to be a Hittite or Hurrite characteristic. At a much 
later date, when this amalgam was thoroughly blended, at- 
tempts were made to prevent further admixture. But the 
exclusiveness of Ezra and Nehemiah was more religious than 
racial. It did not prevent a further addition, made in Mac- 
cabean times, when the forced conversion of the Edomites 
bestowed upon Judaism the mixed blessing of the Herod 
family. 

In any case, race was not a matter of any importance. It 
was the election and calling of God that had made Israel 
into a people. He was theirs, not by blood, soil or race, but by 
Covenant, in a way that was spiritual, moral and personal. 
God had chosen and delivered them, had spoken to them and 
made them His, and was giving them a Law to keep. They 
were bidden to respond by choosing and obeying Him, and 
by being faithful. He was not obliged to recognize them if 
they proved unfaithful. He might cast them off. He was not 
obliged always to give them victory, He might punish them 
by defeat and exile. The theophanies of the Psalms, and of 
the songs of Deborah and Habakkuk picture God as coming 
from Sinai and the desert. That suggests that He is not tied 
to the soil of Canaan, nor to her inhabitants, nor even to His 
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favourite resting place in Zion. He is separable from and 
transcendent above them all. 

The Israelites still retained a recollection of how, before. 
Abraham’s day, their fathers had served other gods beyond 
the river (Joshua 24 : 2). Natural development in continuity 
with their own past, according to the unaided process of 
evolution would have left them there with those other gods. 
But with the call of Abraham something new had begun. 
With Jehovah’s self-revelation, and His Covenant with His 
People that new thing was being established. In so far as it 
depended upon them, it was exceedingly precarious, but as 
God made it, it was eternal and abiding. 

We, however, are not under the Law, but under Grace, 
and our Covenant is the New Covenant or Testament. How 
far then does the Decalogue bind the Christian? Some ask, 
snobbishly, ‘“‘What have we to do with the outworn taboos 
of an ancient and half-savage tribe of Semitic nomads?” 
Others, self-confidently, “What have we, the faithful who 
walk by grace, to do with the law given to restrain transgres- 
sors?’ Others, again, more justifiably, ‘Since Christ has 
spoken, ought we not to appeal to His authority, and not 
to that of the Mosaic Law?” 

Such questions did not enter the minds of the New Testa- 
ment writers, since they assumed as an axiom that the New 
Testament was the fulfilment of all that had been fore- 
shadowed in the Old. St. Paul allegorizes the deliverance 
from Egypt, and applies it to the Christian Church when he 
says, ‘‘Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us’. He sets every- 
thing in a new light by appealing to the Gospel and Promise 
in the old dispensation, which was anterior and superior to 
the legal element. Thus he goes back beyond circumcision 
to God’s promises and Abraham’s faith, of which that legal 
rite was but a seal given subsequently. 

In 1 Corinthians 10 St. Paul appeals, not to the Sinaitic 
Legislation, but to God’s Mighty Acts in the Exodus, and 
draws the parallel with the New Dispensation. ‘Moreover, 
brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant, how that 
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all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through 
the sea: and were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and 
in the sea: and did all eat the same spiritual meat; and did 
all drink the same spiritual drink: for they drank of that 
spiritual rock that followed them: and that rock was Christ.” 

The Lord brought Israel out of Egypt. Christ, too, has 
accomplished for us at Jerusalem, the Exodus of His Cross 
and Resurrection (Luke g : 31). So we sing in the Nunc 
Dimittis that our eyes have seen His salvation. And in the 
Benedictus we cry: “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for He 
hath visited and redeemed His People.” 

But has He? Why do some of them look so unvisited and 
unredeemed? Why do so few live according to the beginning 
made in Baptism? Why do so many fail to show the signs of 
regeneration, or to keep the Baptismal promises? Why do so 
many backslide from grace and from conversion? Some 
assert that it is through preaching that grace is given, others 
say through sacraments. But in any case the problem still re- 
mains. People who have been enlightened, and have tasted 
of the heavenly gift, who have been made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come, have fallen away (Heb. 6 : 4). 
It is a possibility admitted by Scripture, and at least vaguely 
hinted at in the sixteenth of the Thirty-Nine Articles, though 
it is denied by extreme Calvinists and others. It is very awk- 
ward to admit. Is it possible that the divine Word has been 
ineffectual? Has it failed to awaken, or, worse still, has it 
failed to keep alive those whom it had awakened? Has God 
repented of His gifts and calling? 

St. Paul certainly faces the problem in the frankest possible 
manner. He chooses the most extreme example the Old 
Testament can show of God’s redemptive action, and of 
man’s rebellion. Moses was the leader and mediator through 
whom God spoke and acted. In our Lord’s parable, the net 
of the Gospel, when cast into the sea, gathers both bad and 
good. In the same way all the Children of Israel without a 
single exception share in God’s redemptive acts, All are bap- 
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tized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea. All eat the 
manna. All drink of the water from the rock. St. Paul speaks 
of these types of the Christian sacraments just as he would 
speak of the sacraments themselves. Nothing could be more 
affirmative or inclusive. 

Does that then mean that all were eventually saved? Far 
from it. Only two of that generation, Caleb and Joshua, 
reached the Promised Land. 

“With many (R.V. most) of them God was not well 
pleased: for they were overthrown in the wilderness.’ Even 
Moses was not permitted to set foot in Canaan. Lust, idolatry, 
fornication, tempting God (by doubting His power to act), 
murmuring (by finding fault with what He had done); these 
were the sins by which they excluded themselves. By similar 
sins we may disqualify ourselves. ““Now these things were our 
examples, to the intent we should not lust after evil things 
as they also lusted . . . now all these things happened unto 
them for ensamples: and they are written for cur admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come. Wherefore let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall’’ (1 Cor. 
TOs 6,:5%, 12). 

St. Paul thus shows that, for the Christian now, as for the 
Israelite after the Exodus, deliverance lies behind and not 
before. It is not a future hope, a reward to be won by good 
conduct. It is an accomplished fact, a finished act to be en- 
tered upon, accepted by faith, applied by grace and testified 
by the works of obedience. Christ, by the Passover and Exo- 
dus of His Cross and Resurrection, has delivered us from 
bondage to sin in the spiritual Egypt, from the false freedom 
of rebellion against God and enslavement to other powers. 
In Baptism we crossed the Red Sea, died and rose again 
with Christ, and are now on our way to the true Promised 
Land, and the true eternal Sabbath-rest. 

This salvation is a freely bestowed gift. It is won not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but given by 
God’s free grace and mercy. It is not the product of our birth 
or nature, blood or soil, nationality or civilization. It ante- 
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dates and logically precedes any works of ours. It is a salva- 
tion of regeneration, of Baptism, an initiatory salvation, not 
dependent upon our conversion or co-operation, but pre- 
ceding and evoking and demanding them. It came to us 
while we were yet sinners, while we were yet weak and in 
bondage. Unlike Babylon or the Tower of Babel, it does not 
rise up from earth. Like the Son of God, like the Holy Spirit, 
like the Kingdom of God, like the New Jerusalem it comes 
down from God out of Heaven. But it does come to earth, 
otherwise it would be no earthly use. 

We are quite capable of damning ourselves. For evil we 
have a certain initiative, a power to refuse and rebel and 
create the works of the flesh. But we cannot save ourselves. 
We cannot initiate what is good. We can only follow where 
God leads, love Him because He has first loved us, do those 
good works which He has prepared beforehand that we 
should walk in them, work out our own salvation with fear 
and trembling because it is God who works it in us. 

“The foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, 
the Lord knoweth them that are His.’’ Can we then lie down 
upon that foundation and go to sleep, with the assurance 
that nothing more is demanded of us? No! For us the Indica- 
tive of God’s Action which has made us His immediately 
turns into the imperative of God’s claim and God’s Com- 
mand. “‘Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity” (2 Tim. 2 : 19). 

In exactly the same way, the indicative of “I am the Lord 
thy God” turns into the imperative of His claim upon us in 
the Commandments. “I am” turns into ‘“‘Thou shalt’’. 


CONCERNING THE THREEFOLD USE OF THE 
LAW 


‘Oh when I was a small boy, I saw a man empty the 
cordite out of a rifle cartridge on to the doorstep of our 
house. Then he put a match to it. I cowered back, expecting 
a bang. But there was nothing but a fizzle. A sudden flame 
shot up, to die down again, and that was all. If you like, law 
without grace is comparable to the doorstep, cold, dead and 
inanimate. But surely grace without law may be compared 
with the ignited cordite, which went up in a fizz of hot gas 
and dissolved in the air. If, however, the cordite had been 
inside a cartridge, and it inside a rifle, something very differ- 
ent would have happened. Detonated by the pull of the 
trigger, the imprisoned gases would have sought escape along 
the barrel, driving out the bullet, and making a very definite 
impression somewhere. So must grace find escape and expres- 
sion in moral activity, and love issue in obedience which is 
the fulfilment of the law. 

Thus ‘““The promulgation of the law makes way for the law 
of the Gospel. No man receives the Holy Ghost, but he which 
hath felt the terrors of Sinai’ (Hall’s Contemplations, Bk. V, 
Cont. v). It is a painful and costly process for the butterfly 
to struggle out of the chrysalis, yet the struggle is necessary 
to it, to establish the delicate circulation of the wings. Simi- 
larly it is the struggle to keep the law, and then after the 
experience of its impossibility, to yield the self to grace, that 
makes virile Christians. 

So let John Hooper declare to us the three uses of the law: 


Seeing the works of the law cannot deserve remission of sin, nor 
save man, and yet God requireth our diligence and obedience 
unto the law, it is necessary to know the use of the law and why 
it is given us. 
The first use is civil and external, forbidding and punishing 
31 
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the transgression of politic and civil ordinance as Paul writeth, 
PAW iets Sear 

The second use of the law is to inform and instruct men 
aright, what sin is, to accuse us, to fear us, and to damn us and 
our justice, because we perform not the law as it is required, 
Romans 1 and 7. Howbeit the law concludeth all men under 
sin, not to damn them, but to save them if they come to 
Christ. Rom. 11, Gal. 3. 

These two uses of the law appertain as well unto the infideles 
as to the fideles; to such as be not regenerated, as to those that 
be regenerated; for those that she cannot bring to Christ, she 
damneth. 

The third use of the law is to shew unto the Christians what 
works God requireth of them. For he would not that we should 
feign works of our own brains to serve him withal; but requireth 
us to do the works commanded by him, as it is written, Matt. 
15, ““They worship me in vain with the precepts of men.” 
Therefore David saith, ‘“Thy word, Lord God, is the light unto 
my feet.” Ps. cxix. By the knowledge of this law we judge all 
other men’s writings, Christians and Ethnicks, whether they 
write well or ill: and without a right knowledge in this law no 
doctrine can be known whether it be true or false. (A Declaration 
of the Ten holy Commandments of Almighty God.) 


The first use of the law is generally termed the “‘Political’’, 
the second the ‘‘Pedagogic’’, and the third the ‘‘Didactic’’. 
The threefold use of the law has been set forth in the Lutheran 
Formula of Concord, in Calvin’s Institutes (Bk. II, ch. vii), and 
in Bullinger’s Decades (Dec. II1, Sermon 8). It has been 
stated by Hooper and Sanderson among Anglicans. 

Among recent theologians, Brunner devoted a few pages 
to it in The Divine Imperative and in Man in Revolt (see Appen- 
dix II). Karl Barth ignores the threefold use. One of his 
disciples, Hermann Diem, has attacked it, on the score that 
it puts the law before the Gospel, and suggests justification 
by stages, and is a sort of Trojan horse for bringing in natural 
law.! 


_ * See A. R. Vidler, Christ's Strange Work, Longmans, 1944, 2s. 6d. In this valuable 
little book the author has dealt with the subject at some length. Those who want to 
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If you manage to read on as far as my remarks upon each 
of the commandments, you will notice that, after prelimin- 
aries have been dealt with, briefly or at some length, the 
matter is arranged in three divisions, indicated by the num- 
bers (1), (2) and (3). These indicate the three uses of the law, 
and how I am trying to follow the movement of its dialectic 
from Political and Pedagogic, and thence to Didactic. But 
our synthesis in the Didactic is not directly derived from the 
Political and Pedagogic, as from a thesis and antithesis. 
For that the divine intervention we call ‘‘Grace”’ is necessary. 
The movement is more comparable to Pascal’s three levels 
of Custom, Reason, and Inspiration. We must conform to 
good customs, we must be reasonable in all we do, but only 
Inspiration and the Grace of God can really make us 
Christians. We might also say that, roughly and generally, 
the Political Use corresponds to the Ten Words given by 
Moses, the Pedagogic to the same law as deepened and spiri- 
tualized and sharpened by our Lord in the Sermon on the 
Mount, while the Didactic Use is found in the moral exhorta- 
tions with which the Apostles often sprinkle and sometimes 
close their epistles. These comparisons also have the merit of 
showing us that the three uses are not steps we mount, not 
to descend again, or stages out of which we emerge never to 
return. They are aspects, or logical rather than temporal 
divisions. The Christian does not snap his fingers at Moses 
when he turns to Christ, nor does he turn his back on Christ 
when he obeys the Apostolic injunctions. The inspired or 
grace-filled man does not eschew the aid of habit nor dis- 
pense with reason; he rather endeavours to serve God at all 
three levels. In the same way the first use of the law is in- 
cluded in and transcended by the second, as both are by the 
third. 


understand it more deeply should read the book several times, as they will feel 
inclined to do if they once get hold of it. I myself have learnt much from it. I am 
indebted to Dr. Vidler for suggesting that I should write this book on the Ten 
Commandments, as well as for encouraging me and supplying me with information. 
while I was writing it. 

C 
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Now, if you will be good enough to accompany me, we can 
go on a little preliminary canter, route march or field day 
through the three uses, before we begin the more serious task 
of applying them to the commandments, and the still more 
urgent duty of applying them to ourselves and to our actions. 


(1) 


THE POLITICAL USE 


Family life and good government are things necessary for 
the preservation of society. We need the law to teach us the 
difference between right and wrong, and to keep us long 
enough in the right course to form the rut of habit, and to 
develop some sort of a conscience. We also need a little 
healthy intimidation by means of the stick behind the door 
or the policeman round the corner. 

The Political Use is not quite identical with the natural 
law, nor yet with the Mosaic Decalogue. It has been influ- 
enced by the Gospel. Even the law of the land has to deal 
with such matters as blasphemy, and Sundays and holidays, 
and the registration of marriages, and the establishment (or 
not) of the Church and such like. It must be decided whether 
church parades or padres’ hours are to be compulsory or not. 
The family, too, must decide that the children shall or shall 
not go to church or to Sunday school. 

Whatever the matter of the law may be (varying as it does 
with countries, places, or persons) it has to be kept. And we 
keep it, maybe half against our wills, but constrained by the 
pressure of subconscious habit, or of public opinion, or if 
these fail there remain the harder pressures and severer 
penalties provided by policemen, magistrates, warders and 
—executioners. This law is impersonal and impartial. It 
takes the form of justice rather than love. Sometimes it is a 
rather rough and approximate justice. It is often the “‘closed”’ 
morality of a group facing other hostile groups, and suspici- 
ous of anything new, unusual or experimental. Yet it is 
salutary in its effects. It at least restrains the criminal and 
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the gangster. It deters the would-be wrongdoer. It moulds 
the young and innocent, and preserves them in good courses 
until such time as they have bestowed upon them the desire 
to seek the good for its own, or for God’s sake. 

Yet at this level, and under this aspect, it is impossible for 
the law to go very deep. It can concern itself only with overt 
acts. It may restrain the hand, but it cannot control or 
change the thoughts and intentions of the heart. It remains 
external, and can only enforce a certain outward visible 
minimum of corporal or verbal compliance. 

It may even minister to complacency or hypocrisy. I say 
to myself that the law exists to check wicked men and 
criminals. It does not affect law-abiding citizens like myself. 
So I settle on the lees of a comfortable bourgeois morality, 
and become not a little smug and self-satisfied. 

Even if I am one of the “Have-nots” or outcasts from 
society, I am not without a certain hypocrisy of my own. I 
am ready to steal from others, but dislike being stolen from. 
I revolt against oppression, but am ready enough to tyran- 
nize over my fellows when I get the chance. I still appeal to a 
right and wrong, even if I do it with my tongue in my cheek. 

That shows we all need to be woken up. And we are by 


(2) 


THE PEDAGOGIC USE 


“The law’’, says St. Paul (Gal. 3 : 24), “was our Pedagogue 
to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith.” 
The word ‘‘Pedagogue”’ ought not to be translated ‘“‘School- 
master’. It is more akin to the word ‘“‘Usher’’, used by our 
grandparents to denote one in a school who was employed to 
maintain discipline without having to do any teaching. In 
ancient Greece and Rome the pedagogue was a slave who 
escorted a boy to school and back and sat by when he was 
at his lessons. He had no authority to control, punish or in- 
struct his charge, but it was his duty to report any misbe- 
haviour to the parent or guardian. In the same way the law 
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hems me in and condemns me and convicts me of sin, escort- 
ing me towards Christ, who alone can justify me. 

Hitherto my attitude towards the law, and towards my- 
self, has been an uncritical one. But now I begin to break out 
of the closed morality of the tribe, with its rituals and totems 
and taboos and its fear of strangers. I am on the move, to- 
wards the ‘“‘open” morality of the freeman who feels urges 
and makes decisions, and who, having met God, has learnt 
to love all men in and through God. That “‘open”’ morality 
is represented by the third use. 

That process involves some criticism of the law. I may try 
to explain it away, and so escape. Or I may realize that I or 
my teachers did not understand it fully, and my interpreta- 
tion of it needs to be revised and deepened. But a deeper 
understanding of its meaning calls for a deeper obedience 
and that brings me to self-criticism. I see that far more than 
outward compliance is demanded of me. | must restrain 
not only my hand or tongue, but also my heart from 
evil. 

But as long as we measure ourselves by ourselves and com- 
pare ourselves with ourselves, we are not really wise. As long as 
I use only my own reason to criticize myself, or judge myself by 
the standard accepted by those among whom I live, my judg- 
ments are merely relative. We need the measure of the rule 
which God has distributed to us. And that we find in Scrip- 
ture, and especially in the Sermon on the Mount. Does it 
make righteousness easy, by simplifying it? Do I find in it 
encouragement and what is commonly called ‘uplift’? 
Surely not, if I am at all in earnest. Christ tells me roundly 
that I must be perfect as He and His Father are perfect, that 
an angry word to my brother has the guilt of murder, that 
a lustful roving eye stamps me as an adulterer, that I am a 
thief unless I give all to the poor, that one idle word may be 
perjury or blasphemy! That is not Gospel, but law, so tem- 
pered, so sharpened to a razor edge, that it cuts me to the 
very bone. It expresses the spirit and meaning of the law, but 
it does not bestow the power to obey it; so in it the letter, 
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with its function of killing and condemning, exercises its 
condemnatory power as nowhere else. 

St. Paul, again, takes the last of the Mosaic precepts, which 
tells me not to covet, and shows how it at once prohibits and 
elicits all my uncontrollably evil desires, and reduces me to 
despair. The law towers over me like a tyrant or a task- 
master, insisting upon God’s inexorable demand for a perfect 
righteousness, demanding that a camel like me shall go 
through the eye of a needle, asking for what is humanly im- 
possible—yet for what I acknowledge is due from me. Thus 
the law seems to take sides with Satan, and to become my 
tempter, accuser, my enemy. But I cannot blame the law, 
it is holy and just and good, I am forced to condemn myself. 
It may drive me to the “diabolical desperation”’ of the defiant 
and despairing rebel; if it does it will be my own fault, since 
its purpose is to drive me to the “‘evangelical desperation” 
that finds no resource but to trust in Christ, and to be justified 
by His Grace. 


Yet such are thy laws, that men argue yet 
whether a man thy statutes can fulfil; 
None doth; 


And that is all that law can say, since it can condemn, but 
cannot save. We must turn to the Gospel, and claim the 
Promises to those who have faith in the Mediator, and who 
accept His grace. We see in the Cross of Christ law pushed 
to its conclusion, and to our condemnation; but we see also 
Love triumphing over law as it satisfies law’s claims. So 
Donne, whom we quoted above (Holy Sonnets, xvi), can go on 


but all-healing grace and spirit 

revive again what law and letter kill. 

Thy law’s abridgement and thy last command 
Is all but love; oh let this last will stand. 


And in these words he sums up the third or Didactic Use 
of the law. But before we can attain to it, we meet a chasm 
which only God can bridge, an obstacle which only Christ 
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can take away. We must write the word REDEMPTION. Re- 
demption is not in the dimension of law. It enters like a deus 
ex machina, who speaks a word and works a work not derivable 
from the sterile, pitiless dialectic of law. We may perhaps be 
allowed to mark it by quoting a poem less well known than 
it deserves to be, which we met lately, with the shock of a 
new discovery, in Palgrave’s Treasury of Sacred Song. It is John 
Newton’s ‘‘A Vision of Life in Death’. 


In evil long I took delight, 
Unawed by shame or fear, 
Till a new object struck my sight, 
And stopp’d my wild career: 
I saw One hanging on a Tree 
In agonies and blood, 
Who fix’d His languid eyes on me, Y 
As near His Cross I stood. 


Sure never till my latest breath 
Can I forget that look: 

It seem’d to charge me with His death, 
Though not a word He spoke: 

My conscience felt and own’d the guilt, 
And plung’d me in despair; 

I saw my sins His Blood had spilt, 
And help’d to nail Him there. 


Alas! I knew not what I did! 
But now my tears are vain: 

Where shall my trembling soul be hid? 
For I the Lord have slain! 

—A second look He gave, which said, 
I freely all forgive; 

This Blood is for thy ransom paid; 
I die, that thou may’st live. 


Thus, while His death my sin displays 
In all its blackest hue, 
Such is the mystery of grace, 
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It seals my pardon too, 

With pleasing grief, and mournful joy, 
My spirit now is fill’d 

That I should such a life destroy— 
Yet live by Him I kill’d! 


And that brings us to the third, or the Didactic Use. 


(3) 


THE DIDACTIC USE OF THE LAW 


We find this, probably in its purest and most easily recog- 
nized form, in the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. A truly pedagogic shaking has been 
given to all confidence in the Mosaic law of worship or con- 
duct. Those who trust in Christ as their Great High Priest 
are asked to “Suffer the word of exhortation”, and bidden 
follow a certain definite pattern of faith and morals. “‘Where- 
fore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, let us 
have grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear.” 

“Let us have grace’’! But what is grace? How can we know 
or describe it? Grace is the favour or loving kindness of God 
(Gratia, Charis, Hesed). Grace is the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit (Spiritus, Pneuma, Ruach—the Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew words all mean ‘‘wind’’). Humanly speaking, it is as 
incalculable as the desert wind in its sudden rise and fall, and 
our Lord so describes it in John 3 : 8. 


We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still 

In mystery the soul abides. 


Men have tried to map grace, to trap it in the meshes of 
their formulas, and to imprison it in the cages of their defini- 
tions. Yet it is not confined to those who hold an Evangelical 
system of doctrine, nor is it identical with ecclesiastical valid- 
ity. Some have tried to determine when grace is present. 
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They look for ‘‘assurance of salvation”, and can make a list 
of experiences which lead to it, and of feelings which are 
supposed to be associated with it. But the real pioneers and 
explorers in the realm of grace, the apostles, reformers and 
saints of the Church have had no time for such a “‘sorry 
consideration” (as Barth calls it). Grace is not to be found 
by looking into your own soul, but by looking upwards and 
outwards. Grace comes not from experiences, but from the 
Holy Spirit that is the source of all experiences. Grace is 
that which God did before we began. Grace is the answer to 
our prayer, and that which made us think of praying, and 
that which comes to our aid when we cannot pray. Grace is 
deliverance to the desperate and light in the darkness and 
resurrection for the dead. Grace is, humanly speaking, a 
negation and a void—but God fills that vacuum with the 
riches of Christ and the fire of the Spirit. So the essential con- 
dition of receiving it is to look upwards and outwards and 
away from ourselves to its Giver. 

Grace does not come from the priest at the altar, nor from 
the minister in the pulpit. It is not like a reservoir, the water 
of which is passed to us through the pipes and channels of a 
closed ecclesiastical system. If we try to have any little private 
cisterns of our own, they are sure to be broken and to hold 
no water. It is not like the dull waters of a cistern or the muddy 
waters of a river. It is ‘‘true water’’, “‘fioruisce as the Irish, or 
‘living water’’ as the Hebrew vernacular loves to name it. 
It is water from the well of living waters, it is as the rain 
from heaven, All those apparent negations and uncertainties 
are there to bring out the ultimate certainty that we are 
dealing here, not with some delegate or underling, but with 
God Himself. Grace is like the rain of heaven, not like the 
irrigation channels run out from the Nile over the flat fields 
of Egypt, and controlled by little mud dams which the 
peasant can make and unmake with his foot. ‘‘For the land 
whither thou goest in to possess it, is not the land of Egypt, 
from whence ye came out, when thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs: but the land 
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whither ye go in to possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, 
and drinketh water of the rain of heaven: a land which the 
Lord thy God careth for: the eyes of the Lord thy God are 
always upon it, from the beginning of the year even unto the 
end of the year.” 

Let St. Augustine bring out the implications of that: 


Consider also heaven: at every point and in every direction 
it protects the earth, and there is no part of the earth that is not 
protected by heaven. Under heaven men sin, under heaven 
they do all evil, yet they are protected by heaven. Thence comes 
light for the eyes, thence fresh air and each breath of wind, 
thence the rain to make fruitful the earth, thence from heaven 
every mercy comes. (Inde omnis miseratio a coelo.) Deprive 
earth of the help of heaven, and it will at once come to nought. 
And therefore as the protection of heaven continues over the 
earth, so the Lord’s protection continues over them that fear 
Him. Thou fearest God, then His own protection is over thee. 
But maybe thou art being scourged, and thinkest God hath 
abandoned thee. Only when heaven abandons its protection 
of earth will He abandon thee; for as the heaven is high over 
the earth, so hath the Lord established His mercy over them 
that fear Him. (Aug. Enarratio in Ps. 102.) 


There are some fanatics and enthusiasts who go about 
quenching the Spirit (though they really mean to kindle it) 
by saying that grace has no degrees, it is all or nothing, you 
have it or you haven’t it, as you are either alive or dead, 
married or unmarried. That may be true of initiatory grace, 
the grace of baptism. But after that we may “‘grow in grace’, 
and receive of “‘His fulness . . . grace for grace’’, as one grace 
leads to another. 


Fuel must maintain that fire which came down from heaven: 
God will not work miracles every day: if He hath kindled His 
Spirit in us, we may not expect He shall every day begin again: 
we have the fuel of the word and sacraments, prayers and medi- 
tations, which must keep it in for ever. It is from God that these 
helps can nourish His grace in us, like as every flame of our 
material fire hath a concourse of providence; but we may not 
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expect new infusions: rather know that God expects of us an 
improvement of those habitual graces we have received. (Hall, 
Contemplations, VI, 2.) 


Grace again is not a substitute for action on our part. As 
Hall says, referring to how Joshua fought the Amalekites 
while Moses prayed: ‘“Then only can we pray with hope 


when we have done our best. . . . In vain shall Moses be upon 
the hill, if Joshua be not in the valley. Prayer without means 
is a mockery of God.” 


In the Old Testament law, although it comes from God 
and His grace, precedes the grace of Christ. But in the New 
Testament law comes after grace, and out of grace. We see 
the living Spirit of the apostle and evangelist and of the 
Saviour Himself coagulate into a written record which may 
leave us cold if it finds us cold to it. We see the charity of 
1 Corinthians 13 freeze into the monetary charity which is 
proverbial for coldness. Once a young man knelt at the com- 
munion rails, and a light seemed to shine in through the east 
window, and he, feeling how ‘‘awful’’ and how “‘sweet’’ was 
that food which he was receiving, put his hand over his eyes. 
Now, even when he feels dry and cold, he has the habit of 
putting his hands over his eyes after receiving communion. 
Thus inspirations turn into habits, and grace becomes law, 
and love takes the form of justice. We see a dry river-bed 
where once the river of grace flowed, and sometimes, per- 
haps, the Church seems like such a dry river-bed. It is our 
sin and our apostasy that has made it so, yet it is also a dis- 
pensation of Providence, that grace should so fly up again to 
heaven whence it came, and law remain on earth. Law has 
the same advantage over grace that frozen mammoths in 
Siberia, or fossils in the coal-face possess over the living 
plants and animals of long ago. It remains to us as a perma- 
nent record, and can be used for purposes of comparison.! 


' This may seem to contradict what we said in the Prologue about how “The 
indicative of God’s action which has made us His . . . turns into the imperative of 
God’s claim and God’s command”, how, in other words, grace precedes law. It is 
so in the divine economy, But in our apprehension, and in our sinful stat, ewe be- 
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We can now attempt some rough sort of formulation: 

(a) Primarily the third, the Didactic Use of the law is 
grace for the regenerate. They can run the way of God’s 
commandments now that He has set their heart at liberty. 
In this sense the law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul. The New and royal law, the perfect law of liberty is 
written in their hearts by the finger of the Holy Spirit, since 
in grace law and obedience coalesce. This New Law, since it 
is spirit and not letter, may be said to justify. Being identical 
with invisible grace, it is, in this primary sense, an unwritten 
law. 

(b) The New Law, the gospel of grace, has its letter, and is 
associated with various writings, of which the New Testament 
is chief. In this secondary sense it is a written law, and does 
not justify without faith and grace. The Church has its Scrip- 
tures and its traditions, its Councils and Fathers and Creeds, 
its liturgies and catechisms, its articles and its canon law. 
Each of these has its authority. Yet we are not to listen un- | 
critically, since Hymenaeus or Philetas may be preaching, 
we need not obey when Diotrephes excommunicates, there 
are times when even sainthood may be mistaken, and Cephas 
may stand condemned. Scripture is the criterion of the rest, to 
it all the rest must be subjected, to be corrected and reformed. 

(c) Dilige et quod vis fac’ is a safe rule for those who truly love 
since they know that “In our doings that will of God is to 
be followed, which we have expressly declared unto us in the 
word of God’’(Art. 17). The Christian is obedient to the law 
already, in so far as he is under grace. But in so far as the old 
Adam remains unsubdued in him, he is still under law, and 
needs to be guided and corrected. 


come aware of God’s claim in the form of law, which runs counter to our will and 
inclination. Were we in the Paradisal state, or in the state of glory, our will and 
inclination would coincide with God’s. But in our present condition, God’s will is 
apprehended by us, in so far as we are not yet conformed to it, under the form of a 
law, or an abstract ideal, and serves to convince us of sin and of having fallen short 
of the glory of God, and therefore of our need of grace, which alone can justify or 


sanctify us. 
1“T ove and doas you like” (Aug., Ep. Job in Parthos 8). 
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(d) The Church again has to bear her witness to those who 
like Herod, hear gladly and do many things, or like Saul 
breathe out threatenings and slaughter. It is as impossible as 
it is impolitic and improper to try any premature separation 
of sheep from goats, or to distinguish the “‘hearers”’ from the 
“converted”. We need not be too chary of employing the 
Didactic Use, for fear of being premature, since to describe 
grace, which is at once a feast and a fight, is often the best 
invitation to enter into it. 

(e) Hooper perhaps puts too exclusive an emphasis upon 
doctrine in his definition of the third use of the law. Yet we 
cannot sever faith from morals, or grace from the fulfilment 
of the law. The Hebrew word for worshipping and serving 
God is one single word. Evil deeds, as Paul reminded Timothy, 
are contrary to sound doctrine. It is not single isolated virtues 
but the meeting and blending and integration of all the vir- 
tues that characterize a true Christianity and Catholicity. 
“Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other.” 

(f) The Church has no police. She can only reprove as her 
members suffer the word of exhortation. Her last resort or 
appeal is excommunication. Canon law, unlike statute law, 
becomes inoperative by disuse. Councils must be accepted 
by the Church as a whole before their decisions are binding. 
The Church governs by persuasion, and by the consent of the 
governed, since Church Government is the Church governing 
herself. 

I have tried as best I can to outline the threefold use of the 
law, so that you can follow it in its application to each com- 
mandment. But primarily it is a method for preachers. 
Would that some great preacher might take it up! 


THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 


Thou Shalt Have No Other Gods Before Me 


S we have just seen, the Revelation of God precedes the 

Commandment of God. This is very well brought out 
by the form according to which the First Commandment is 
recited at the Anglican Eucharist: “I am the Lord thy God: 
thou shalt have none other gods but me.” 

When God reveals Himself to His Church, the first demand 
He makes is that of a loyalty single, exclusive and unique as 
to its object, yet all embracing in its scope. The individual 
Christian is not in the position of an irresponsible bachelor, 
free to flirt with every fancy. He is wedded to the true God, 
in a monogamous union that admits of no rivals; he must, 
forsaking all other, keep only unto Him. 

The words “‘before me” do not mean “‘in preference to 
me’’, but “‘before my face”’ or “‘in my presence’’. We can con- 
ceal our disloyalties from a human spouse or partner. We 
cannot conceal them from God, since we are always before 
His Face, and since He knows even the loneliest thoughts in 
our hearts. You may turn your back on God, but He never 
turns His back on you. Nay, as Kierkegaard puts it, God, by 
bringing you into direct contact with Himself, has made you 
a very important person, whose slightest mistake will be taken 
seriously, and who is in a position of intense responsibility. 


(1) 

God has thus, in the Hebrew phrase, ‘“‘consecrated war” 
upon other gods. And a truceless war is declared. “‘Ye shall 
surely destroy all the places wherein the nations which ye 
shall dispossess served their gods, upon the mountains and 
upon the hills, and under every green tree: and ye shall break 
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down their altars, and dash in pieces their pillars, and burn 
their Asherim (groves) with fire; and ye shall hew down the 
graven images of their gods, and ye shall destroy their name 
out of that place’? (Deut. 12 : 1-5). 

‘Take heed to thyself that thou be not ensnared to follow 
them after that they be destroyed from before thee; and that 
thou enquire not after their gods, saying, how do these 
nations serve their gods? Even so will I do likewise. Thou 
shalt not do so unto the Lord thy God: for every abomination 
to the Lord, which he hateth, have they done unto their 
gods; for even their sons and their daughters do they burn 
in the fire unto their gods” (Deut. 6 : 30, 31). Exodus 22 : 20 
names the penalty: ‘‘He that sacrificeth unto any god, save 
unto the Lord only, shall be utterly destroyed.” Job 31 : 26-28 
reminds us that such idolatry was not a private vice, but a 
public crime for judges to deal with. 

“If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking 
in brightness: And my heart hath been secretly enticed, and 
my mouth hath kissed my hand: This also were an iniquity 
to be punished by the judges: for I should have lied to (or 
‘denied’) God that is above.” 

Thus there is set, over against the innumerable gods and 
goddesses of the pagan Pantheon, the single and unique 
Jehovah. Confronting their many shrines, temples, altars and 
images we see, ultimately at least, the single central sanctuary 
at Jerusalem. 

Horace (Odes 1, 12) seems to speak of Jupiter as the Bible 
speaks of Jehovah: 

Quid prius dicam solitis Parentis 
Laudibus, qui res hominum ac deorum, 
Qui mare ac terras, variisque mundum 
Temperat horis? 
Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum: 
(So far so good, but now . . .) 
Proximos illt tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores, 
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And Pallas Athena is followed by Bacchus and Diana and 
Hercules, until we find, at the end, Augustus ruling as a sort 
of earthly god. We see that Jupiter is only primus inter pares in 
a host of gods, goddesses, heroes, demi-gods and “Divine 
emperors’. For the benefit of those whom the Latin baffles I 
had better give an English version; for the badness of which I 
humbly apologize to those who can compare it with its peer- 
less original. 


Whose shall I sing ere His, the Father’s praises, 
Who the affairs of gods and men doth order, 
Who land’s and sea’s, who all the world’s mutations 
Blends and determines. 
Greater than He nought may be got or gendered, 
None move beside Him as His like or rival: 
Nevertheless next place to Him in honour 
Give we to Pallas. 


But that is just what we cannot do. Jehovah must reign 
without a rival. How exclusive and intolerant! To what 
iconoclasm and vandalism must it not have led? What ob- 
scurantism and resistance to civilization and neglect of litera- 
ture must have resulted! The Aphrodite of Cnidus is lost, 
with many another lovely idol. Of the poetry of Ibycus or 
Sappho we have only a few tantalizing fragments. And how 
very little we know of the old mythologies! That is part of 
the cost of the “Secularization of nature’ (Entgétterung der 
Natur), a process that has been only too successfully carried 
out. Schiller, in Die Gétter Griechenlands, has described the 
result of it. 


But those lovely blossoms all lie shattered, 
Stricken by the North wind’s chilly blast; 
So that one may be enriched and flattered, 
All that world of gods has paled and passed. 
Sad I search through all the starry heavens, 
Thee I find, Selene, there no more; 

Hollow to my call the nymphless woodlands 
Echo, empty as the shore. 
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All unconscious of what joy she gives us, 

Or what majesty she may possess, 

Indifferent to the mighty guiding Spirit, 
Unsympathetic to my happiness, 

Heedless what Artist-hand has made her beauty, 
With the dead whirr and tickings of a clock, 

An atheistic nature yields to Newton 

As slavishly as any block. 


In these pretty verses Schiller expressed the contrast be- 
tween the polytheist world and nineteenth-century material- 
ism. Wordsworth did it more sublimely in his sonnet ‘“The 
world is too much with us’. He reminds us also that the 
pagan, however preferable he may be to the materialist, was 
‘suckled in a creed outworn’’, which no nostalgic yearnings 
of ours can bring back. 

Actually, of course, nature was emptied of gods in order 
that it might be filled with God; Nature ceased to be a 
divinity and became Creation. And Schiller’s great con- 
temporary, Goethe, has expressed sublimely what that means: 


The loud sun as of yore rejoices 

With brother-planets to run his race, 

And, lightning-swift amid thunder-voices, 

His predetermined path must pace. 

Angels draw strength from its contemplation, 
Though none can fathom that unplumbed sea; 
Thy works are majestic as at their creation, 

In inexplicable profundity. 


In the Psalms (19, 104, 147 or 148) the thought has been 
still more sublimely expressed. In our humble opinion, it has 
not been expressed by Wordsworth. We do not deny his 
greatness as a poet. But it must be said that his view of 
nature was too idealist, too romantic, too mystical to be truly 
biblical or Christian. His poems came to be regarded as a 
necessary piece of furniture for a parson’s study. His cult of 
nature came to be thought of as almost indispensable for a 
parson’s mind. At the same time the Church showed that 
practical unconscious good sense that sometimes accom- 
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panies the partly erroneous theories of her intellectuals. She 
saw that neither the form nor the content of Wordsworth’s 
poetry fitted it to be put in any hymn book. 

The biblical view is at once more sublime and more prac- ° 
tical. Wordsworth and Schiller are more of a hindrance than 
a help towards appreciating it. We must expel all those gods 
and goddesses, nymphs and oreads, and look to Jehovah 
on His throne, and to Him only. We must expel the ‘‘Spirit 
of Nature’, too. Nature is not a personality, but a number of 
things. Some of these things are good to eat. Some of them, 
like lions, eat others. There are “‘dragons and deeps’’. There 
is *“‘that Leviathan’’, out of man’s ken. Such unknown mon- 
sters are further away than in Old Testament days: in the 
depths of the sea, or in Mars. Yet these unknown things are 
controlled by God, just as He causes it to rain in the wilder- 
ness where no man dwells. The thunder is His voice, the 
light His garment, the lightnings His ministers, the winds 
His messengers. Columba, nurtured on the Psalter, could cry: 


To me is Derry dear, so smooth it is, so clear, 

So many angels white on every depth and height. 

In winsome Derry wide no fallen leaf is spied 

But for each leaf on ground two angels young are found. 
They cannot fit on land, those angels blest and bland, 
Nine waves out in the sea from Derry they must be. 


Francis Thompson, too, wrote his well-known lines, wit- 
nessing to the biblical world view, and protesting against 
the modern secularized one. 


The angels keep their ancient places:— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
Tis ye, tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 
Yet even they have not expressed it fully, for they only speak 
of angels. Milton has best expressed it, in those exquisite 
verses of his Ode on the Nativity. ‘“The oracles are dumb,” he 
cries. He describes the hurried flight of the gods of Greece 
and Rome, Canaan and Egypt. 


D 
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Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud. . . . 


He feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand; 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn. 


The land of Canaan was occupied by a tropical jungle of 
non-biblical religion, in which it was impossible for true faith 
to live. Paganism images not so much God or the Divine, as 
the universe and the forces of nature. It makes no distinction 
between God and that which is not God, between Creator 
and creation, or between good and evil. For it all is holy, and 
therefore nothing is holy. Hinduism has its saints, men like 
Gandhi or Rabindranath Tagore, enlightened men of great 
purity and unselfishness. But it possesses also the Nautch- 
girl and the Lingam, and Kali, the horrible goddess of 
destruction and disease. The Greeks had evil and malevolent 
as well as benevolent deities, and believed in sacrificing to 
them all. The Canaanites, too, had their ‘““Holy Ones”’, their 
Kadoshim and Kadoshoth (meaning temple prostitutes of 
both sexes). They had their human sacrifices and sacred 
orgies. Yet, terrible as is the corruption evidenced by such an 
employment of the word “Holy”, it would be neither just 
nor true to say that they said explicitly, “Evil, be thou my 
good.”’ Does such a thing as pure undiluted evil exist? If we 
were to meet it, unmixed and unveiled, it would be abhor- 
rent to the worst of us! Evil incarnate is always blended with 
good. The edelweiss grows on the edge of the abyss, to give 
it its appeal. There is a dizzy fascination in the actual weird 
blend that is Paganism. It is worship and wantonness at 
once, asceticism and lust together, it combines the beauty of 
holiness and the sacred orgy. It possesses, along with its 
temple prostitutes, its virgin priestesses, its celibate priests. 

We learn from children’s books of the beauties of myth- 
ology, whether Celtic or Norse, Greek or Indian. The appar- 
ently arid pages of Lempriére’s Dictionary filled Keats with 
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such a nostalgic admiration, and his own genius and imagina- 
tion enabled him to express it. But we want to go to the 
sources, The real thing is as different as Burton’s Arabian 
Nights is from a child’s edition, or a poodle or papillon in its 
natural state from the pet of the Parisian drawing-room 
(combed, clipped and curled, perfumed and be-ribboned, 
and even, mirabile dictu, with red-dyed toe-nails). The real 
thing is a sinister thing with its 
Gorgones, Harpyiaeque, et forma tricorporis umbrae 

and an obscene thing (remember that figure of Priapus 
which presided over every Roman garden). 

Swinburne reproached the ‘‘pale Galilean” for taking 
away many attractive things, but said he could not take 


The laurel, the palms, and the paean, and the breasts of the 
nymphs in the brake. 


But we get not only immortal poetry, but also shuddering 
horror in the Bacchae of Euripides. Agave carries home her 
son’s severed head, thinking it is that of a lion. Think of that, 
and imagine it as it was performed before King Orodes, 
with the head of Crassus. 

But probably it is in the Atys (Atthis) of Catullus that we 
find the very quintessence of paganism. Do we feel for a 
moment half-inclined to follow Atys in his wild chase after 
Cybele to 


Where the cymbals’ voices sound, where the tympana re- 
bound, 
Where Phrygian flute deep-keyed echoes from its curved 


reed 
Where the Maenads ivy-clad swing their heads to measures 


mad, 
With shrill screams and shaking locks brandishing the sacred 


box, 
Where the goddess’ squadrons stray and flutter on their aim- 


less way. 


We read the poem. We think of poor Atys, the champion and 
flower of the young men. We see first the frantic enthusiasm 
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and the sudden act of self-emasculation by which he be- 
comes one of the Gallae, or eunuch-priests of Cybele. But his 
enthusiasm is soon spent, and he is filled with a tardy remorse 
for the irrevocable. He attempts to escape, only to be fright- 
ened back into the woods by one of the lions from Cybele’s 
chariot, there to live for ever as her bondservant. No wonder 
that the poet Catullus, having told the story, declares that he 
himself will have none of it, and ends with a humble prayer 
to the goddess to leave him alone! 


Mighty goddess Cybele, Mistress dread of Dindyme, 
Lady, I desire of thee, keep such madness far from me: 
Let other men thy fury feel, others fill thou with thy zeal! 


And we, too, address the same prayer to a different deity. 

Again, we may turn to the Hebrew prophets. We may open 
Hosea, or Jeremiah or Ezekiel. Then we get a glimpse of 
Baal-worship. We taste its heady wine, and breathe its hot 
breath. It is a strange blend of flowery fragrance and animal 
heat and demon-possession. We realize something we could 
never have gathered from the dull pages of works upon 
‘comparative religion’. This is something more tempting 
and more dangerous, more fascinating and more repulsive 
than we ever imagined. 

Into such a swampy tropical forest of pagan religion, with 
its towering trees and flowering creepers, its monkeys and 
birds of paradise, its bright sweet fruits and swift poisons that 
look no less bright and sweet, its snakes and crocodiles and 
slime came the children of Israel. Their lungs were still full 
of the pure dry desert air. Their ears still echoed the Word 
of Sinai, “I am the Lord thy God’’, and the ‘‘Thou shalt’’s 
and the ‘“Thou shalt not’’s which had come out from amid 
the lightnings and thunders. Would the swamp swallow them 
up into its life and fragrance and corruption? Or would they 
be able to drain, clear and inhabit it? 

It was a cruel, desperate long drawn-out battle that lasted 
for centuries. At the foot of Sinai, led by the priest of Jehovah, 
they had worshipped the golden calf. No sooner had they 
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reached the borders of Moab than they had joined them- 
selves to Baal-Peor. In the book of Judges they seem all but 
absorbed. Samson slays the Philistine men with ease, but is 
no match for their women. Then, when they have a king and 
a Temple to rally round, Schism comes to split the army of 
God in two. At first the prophets of the north seem to be 
the standard-bearers. Elijah stands on Mount Carmel and 
cries, “‘Why halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be 
God, follow him: and if Baal, then follow him!” And the fire 
descends from heaven upon the Lord’s restored altar, and 
Elijah slays all the prophets of Baal by the brook Kishon. 
Yet something makes Elijah flee in the hour of victory, and 
he finds the faithful have dwindled to a few, if not so few as 
he thinks. So it remains for the bloodthirsty Jehu to wipe out 
the house of Ahab, and give Jezebel to the dogs to eat, and to 
destroy Baal out of Israel. Yet even still Baal is not quite 
liquidated. He can still seduce the wife of the prophet Hosea. 
And, after all their triumphs, the ten tribes are led captive 
by Assyria and are lost among the heathen. Meanwhile the 
little tribe of Judah was preserved for a while longer by 
Providence and its isolated position among the mountains. 
Judah had not followed the golden Calves, its worship was 
purer. With the destruction of the High Places, and the cen- 
tralization of worship in the Temple, it was easier to keep 
idolatry and superstition at bay. Yet even so, it took the 
Babylonian captivity, which left the city and temple ruins, 
the land a desert, and the people bondslaves, before Judah 
got rid of idolatry. 

Now that devil of idolatry has been cast out. His former 
dwelling place is empty, swept and garnished. So thought 
the Jews in our Lord’s time, so we, maybe, think to-day. We 
think ourselves safe because there has been a time of Reforma- 
tion and repentance long ago. But that is no cause for negli- 
gent security. We have seen militant Atheism come, not from 
the France of Voltaire, but from Holy Russia. We have seen 
the New Heathenism arise, not in the Rome of the Popes and 
Cesars, but in the land of Luther. To us that old devil of 
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idolatry may return in a new shape, and if he finds the house 
empty, without any angel guardians at its threshold, unin- 
habited by that stronger, holier Spirit that gives truth and 
freedom and repels him like a strong man armed—why, then 
he will take to him seven other spirits more wicked than him- 
self, and come to dwell there, and the last state shall be worse 
than the first. 

“T am Jehovah thy God . . . thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me.”? When by the authority of God’s Word, and the 
power of His effective grace, that comes true, then holiness 
is created. Even before He tells His Name, God calls to 
Moses out of the burning bush, bidding him respect the holi- 
ness of the place. Thus out of the original holiness of God 
springs a secondary, derived holiness of the places where He 
has revealed Himself, of the things with which He is associ- 
ated. And still more than places and things, persons, not 
only priests or Levites, but all God’s people. “Be ye holy, 
for I am holy” sounds as a sort of Jettmotiv all through the 
Law. 

Holiness starts with separation. God, who has brought the 
Israelites out of Egypt, would also have them keep them- 
selves separate from the Canaanites. He detaches them from 
such defiling contacts in order that He may attach them to 
Himself, and bring them under the influences that flow from 
Him. The negative element corresponds to a positive growth. 
The separation from other peoples and gods is accompanied 
by consecration to the true God. Both the separation and the 
consecration are not partial, but total. The Mosaic Law en- 
joins holiness in diet and sanitation as well as in the moral 
and ceremonial. 

That is as much as to say that even the minutest details of 
our daily life need to be brought into obedience to God. 
True, but how easy it is for us to let our obedience become 
short-circuited! How easy it is for us to be over particular 
about tithing mint and anise and cummin, and to neglect 
the weightier matters of the law, like justice and mercy and 
truth! We laugh at ‘‘Granpapa Daniel’’, in Sterne’s Matri- 
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arch, who as a small boy, got tired of eating kosher meat, as 
strict Jews do, and tried sausages instead. But when he took 
his first bite ‘‘there came a terrible clap of thunder, and he 
thought God was angry with him’’. He is not so unlike that 
Irishman in the medieval fable who confessed with shame to 
his priest that he had eaten meat on a Friday; and who, upon 
further questioning, admitted to having committed a murder 
or two, but explained that he had never realized that there 
was anything wrong in that. Or, lest you should feel too 
superior, there is also the story of the colonel in the mess 
advocating the use of bombs upon enemy civilians, and at 
the same time apologizing to the padre for having dropped a 
damn or two. And, of course, there is the supreme instance 
of the high priests who, when they were doing Jesus to death, 
scrupulously refrained from entering Pilate’s judgment hall 
“lest they should be defiled, but that they might eat the 
Passover’. 

Such misapprehensions are posterior to the Law itself. But 
how far are they implicit in it? How far is the Law itself 
ambiguous? How far is holiness moral or ethical in the earlier 
stages of the Old Testament? How far, for instance, is Samson 
a genuinely holy man? To the enlightened reader, the life 
of that ritually consecrated Nazirite seems rather unedifying, 
not to say disreputable. Are we, with Otto, to say that in 
early Hebrew, as in other primitive ‘“‘Religion’’, the presence 
and the holiness of Jehovah is pictured as something non- 
moral and mystical, and that the moral and ethical conse- 
quences are not drawn till a later day? 

Perhaps we can best attack the problem by means of an 
analogy. Think of a primitive tribe. Imagine that there 
comes to them a missionary who is on a higher level, not only 
religiously, but also morally, culturally, and socially. Picture 
to yourself the puzzled minds of those of the tribe upon 
whom he has made an impression. They have had some sort 
of personal contact with this man. They have come to love 
and respect him. But they find him hard to understand, and 
still harder to follow. They realize his superiority. But where- 
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in does it consist? Its higher levels are beyond the reach of 
their minds. They are inclined to imitate without under- 
standing. The things which, at the outset, impress them 
most are probably the least important. This man washes and 
shaves frequently, ergo, holiness must consist in such lustra- 
tions. He is particular about the food he eats, and regards 
with loathing some of their favourite dishes. Therefore laws 
of diet are also included. He also has some weird and un- 
accountable prejudices about sanitation and the isolation of 
disease—while at the same time he seems to contravene his 
own principles by nursing the sick. His apparently rather 
capricious wrath may be aroused by carelessness in things 
such as we have mentioned. But it is also stirred by idolatry 
or superstition, by cruelty and unchastity. He does not, as 
one would expect, favour the clever and the strong. He 
champions the weak, and relieves the oppressed and is known 
as a protector of widows and orphans. 

We do not wish to annoy the race-conscious, or bolster up any 
myth of white superiority, so you may, if you like, say that both 
missionary and converts belong to the same race and colour, 
and think of Augustine or Aidan among the heathen Saxons, 
or Frumentius (if he was an Egyptian) among the Ethiopians, 
But anyhow that is irrelevant. But here is the point. Would 
not Jehovah have seemed something like that to Moses? And 
would not Moses, the mediator (with his Egyptian culture, 
and still more with his communion with God), have seemed 
something like that to the ordinary Israelite? We are not 
thereby suggesting that the Israelites, after the centuries they 
had spent in the chief centre of the civilization of the world, 
were a primitive tribe of savages. But the analogy we have 
drawn may help us to understand how a new revelation is 
absorbed. The observers are content at first simply to register 
unsystematically what is to be done and what is not to be 
done. There is no attempt at rationalization, and no clear 
conception of what is more and what is less important. Only 
by further contacts and deeper influences will they be edu- 
cated so far as to catch some of the spirit and meaning of it. 
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They will commence, later on, to separate the superficial 
from the fundamental. Yet even then, they will not despise 
the little things. There are the weightier commandments of 
the Law, such as are obviously worth obeying for their own 
sake. There are lesser commandments, less fundamental, less 
obviously necessary. Yet they also are to be obeyed, if not for 
their own sake, then for the sake of obedience, and as a sign 
of reverence to their giver. 

There was something analogous in the Hebrew experience 
of Jehovah. He was their God. He was favourable to His 
People. Had He not delivered them from Pharaoh, and 
made a path for them across the Red Sea, and fed them and 
given them water in the desert? But He was also formidable. 
He was jealous, He had smitten those who murmured or 
tempted Him. Yet He was also the Father of the fatherless, 
and the defender of the cause of the widows. The Israelite 
must not gather his harvest too carefully, but leave some 
gleanings for the poor. He must avoid bloodshed, and refrain 
from eating blood with his sacrifices. He must avoid seething 
a kid in its mother’s milk, or wearing a mixed garment of 
linen and wool, or sowing a field with mingled seed, or 
coming into contact with dead bodies. Some of these things 
seem obvious to us, while others seem strange and a little 
ridiculous, or even mythical, like the notion that ‘‘leprosy”’ 
can occur in houses and in garments as well as in human 
bodies. We see a typical collocation in Exodus 22 : 31. “Ye 
shall be holy men unto me: therefore ye shall not eat any 
flesh that is torn of beasts in the field; ye shall cast it to the 
dogs.”’ Is then this holiness a mere matter of keeping taboos? 
No! In the next verse (Exod. 23: 1) we read: “Thou shalt 
not take up a false report.’ Adultery, lying, murder, dis- 
obedience to parents are also displeasing to God and unholy. 
We need not be too patronizing to the children of Israel. 
Maybe they saw sides of the meaning of holiness which 
escape us. Perhaps they even saw better than we do that 
holiness is totalitarian, applying to all the aspects and details 
of life. We, with our studied vagueness, may learn from them 
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a solid and concrete precision and accuracy of obedience. 
The Word of God has still a great deal to teach us. 

It is as if a piece of ground has been enclosed. A wall is 
built round it. It is cleared of stones and weeds. So far the 
process is negative. It will become positive in due course, 
The seed of God’s Word will produce fruit within those 
boundaries, making them into a field or a vineyard. Even 
before Moses something of the kind had happened. Jacob not 
only built an altar to the God who appeared to him; he told 
his household and all who were with him to put away the 
strange gods that were among them; and they had given up, 
not only their gods, but also the ear-rings they used as 
amulets. 

Within that hedge there is an emptiness which God may 
fill, a silence in which He may speak. First the Law, then the 
Prophets, finally His Son; there is the Word which God will 
speak to man. St. Thomas a Kempis says that God bestows 
His graces where He finds clean and empty vessels. This is, of 
course, dangerous and misleading if we take it of the initial 
call. Men like Paul and Augustine were neither clean nor 
empty when God called them. We are not to wait till we are 
good enough before we obey God’s call, but to come just as 
we are, and let Him cleanse our stains and cast out our 
devils. Yet the statement is true of the Christian life after 
that initial call has been heard. After that we can grow in 
grace. God’s grace, once it has begun to be given, enables us 
to prepare ourselves to receive more grace, and thus go 
from grace to grace. 

We see that God is the Giver, and man the receiver of 
Grace. The line has been drawn, the boundary fixed, which 
separates and yet unites them. It is the line, drawn by the 
first commandment, between the Creator and the creature. 
Neither man, nor universe, nor forces of nature, much less 
any human construction like the state, can be objects of wor- 
ship or givers of grace. That is reserved to the transcendent 
God alone. Thus man and God are separated. Yet they are 
also united. If man takes the Lord for his God, if he resolutely 
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refuses and forsakes all rivals or substitutes, and cleaves to 
God alone; then man is raised to the dignity of a worshipper, 
or in New Testament terms, he becomes a member of Christ’s 
Body, a member of the Church. All his actions become im- 
portant. He serves God not only in the ritual of worship, but 
in the conduct of life. So his daily life takes on a certain 
liturgical and ritual quality, since in it, no less than in his 
worship, he can give signs of his faith and of his consecration 
to God. 

It is generally taken for granted that the State is not at all 
concerned with the commandments of ‘“‘the first table’, ex- 

cept, perhaps, with the third and fourth in so far as they imply 
oaths in courts or regulations about holidays. But actually 
the First Commandment is fundamental for the basis of a 
just state: the state which breaks it will break all the other 
commandments. In order to be just, the state must take cog- 
nizance of the First Commandment. How? Not by any single 
law. Not by any preamble, though it be specious as that to 
the Constitution of Eire. Indeed one might well object to 
such preambles as improper invasions of the function of the 
Church. The only valid apology for them is that they do not 
attempt to legislate, but merely register facts, by acknowledg- 
ing what has already been declared by the Church and by 
Scripture. In any case they are useless, unless the State acts 
upon them. 

This should aid us to form some conception of what be- 
haviour we are to expect from a just State. Its obedience to the 
First Commandment will take the form of negative restraint 
rather than of positive action. That obedience will be seen, 
not so much in any single law, or in any series of laws, as in 
the consistent refusal to be totalitarian or omnicompetent. 
In the first place, the just State will not claim any part of that 
worship which is due to God alone. Secondly, it will not 
usurp the functions of the Church. Thirdly, it will not in- 
fringe the inalienable rights of the individual and of the 
family. ‘‘We reject the false doctrine that the state should or 
can beyond its special task become the sole and total order 
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of human life, thus fulfilling also the Church’s vocation,” 
said the Confessional Synod of Barmen in May 1934. 

Dr. H. P. Ehrenberg, in his Autobiography of a German Pastor, 
has related one notable example of courageous and intelli- 
gent witness to the First Commandment. It took place at a 
girls’ labour camp in Westphalia. The girls were about 
equally divided between Lutherans and Roman Catholics. 
At first they attended their respective churches on Sundays. 
Then the camp leader, a keen Nazi, began to say that there 
ought to be only one German Church. As a step towards 
that consummation, she proposed having a united service in 
the common hall of the camp on the next Sunday. The girls 
all agreed to this. On Sunday, when the congregation 
marched into the hall, they found in the place of an altar a 
table upon which had been set a picture of the Fuehrer 
Adolf Hitler! One girl, a Lutheran, immediately stepped for- 
ward and smashed the picture against the wall, saying, 
“Thou shalt have none other gods but me.’ Next Sunday 
the girls were back at their churches, and the brave one who 
had made the protest does not appear to have been touched. 

Even tyrants and totalitarians are dependent upon the 
consent of the governed—if it were otherwise, they would not 
give so much attention to propaganda. A great deal depends 
upon the faith of the nation, since a truly God-fearing 
nation will not tolerate any rivalry to God on the part of the 
State: and even an agnostic or unbelieving statesman will 
have to appeal to Christian principles, or at least refrain 
from flouting them. If the nation’s faith is vague or indiffer- 
ent or uncertain, a vacuum will have been created, which the 
State will feel tempted to fill, and there will be people to 
applaud and encourage it. 

Maybe, reader, you feel that the danger is small, now 
that the Jehus of democracy have overthrown the Nazi Baal. 
Remember that the chief menace for you comes from the 
particular form of State-Shintoism practised in your country. 
We admire the brave stand taken by the Norwegian Church 
and people during the war. We can all recognize the menace 
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of foreign nationalism and imperialism. It is morally and in- 
tellectually more difficult and more costly to resist, as the 
Confessionals did, the “patriotism” of one’s own people. It 
can only be done in the Name and through the grace of the 
living God. 

To-day most of us feel threatened not so much by the Nazi 
or the local Baal, as by the god of the godless, the Communist 
Moloch. He bears a certain resemblance to Hegel’s Absolute, 
identified with the social collective instead of with the Prus- 
sian State. He is not treated as an object of worship, nor does 
he bear the name of god. Since Stalin’s rise to power he has 
ceased to be international, and has become something of a 
Russian nationalist or imperialist. Yet he can inspire great 
devotion and self-sacrifice in his followers. Yet he, too, says, 
“Thou shalt have none other gods but me.” In his name a 
jealous and almost irresistible intolerance spreads over the 
world. Like a cancer, it allows nothing to exist but itself. 
The Nazis showed sometimes a certain respect for brave men 
like Niemdller. They were content to leave alone or isolate 
those whom they could not subdue. Communist intolerance 
has no such respect for integrity. It is not content with mak- 
ing martyrs like Stephen; it aims at inducing self-betrayal, at 
making Judases, and upon that it concentrates its immense, 
mysterious, and apparently irresistible resources. To read 
of the trials and alleged confessions of so many Christian 
leaders might well induce despondency. Yet thanks to the 
prayers of Christ and of His Church, those who seem to be 
Judases may be Peters, if they are not Stephens. God will yet 
show us that His Church is built upon a rock, and that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

Besides the Nazi Baal and the Communist Moloch, there 
are a couple of weaker alternative gods popular among the 
bourgeoisie in certain quarters. There is the Pantheist God 
sought by the Theosophists and by some of the Unitarians 
in Europe, and by the Brahma Samaj in India. Their Creed 
is really a reformed and westernized form of Hinduism. God 
for them is not personal, but a sort of vague pervasive force 
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like electricity, which needs not so much to be loved or 
served as to be cultivated and exploited. To them also Christ 
is but one among many incarnations or avatars of the 
divinity that is in every man. 

On a higher intellectual level we meet what we may call 
the ““Unmoved Mover”. This is the Aristotelian or Platonic 
god, the god or Absolute of the Monist or Idealist philosopher. 
He is served rather by detachment than by any activity. But 
sometimes he is mistaken for Jehovah, and is thus able to 
chill the blood and to discourage the prayers of professing 
Christians. The notion that God is interested in general laws, 
not in individuals encumbers many of us. If we assume it as 
an axiom, we are embarrassed by the concrete terms of the 
Prayer Book. Why pray for rain? Why pray for material 
benefits, or for deliverance from adversity? Why pray by 
name for individuals? Why expect favouritism such as is sug- 
gested by the words: *‘And to all thy People give thy heavenly 
grace; and especially to this congregation here present.”’? Such 
stumbling blocks are not removed by any instruction in the 
methods, or exhortation to the practice of prayer. To pray 
you want first of all to have a God to whom you can pray. 
If you have a personal knowledge of the three-personed God 
who is revealed to us in Jesus Christ by the Holy Spirit, you 
will not be able to help praying to Him. To meet the living 
God is to leave the chilly realm of impartiality, and to enter 
the 1-THov, the living realm of election and choice and per- 
sonal relations. 

“Jacob have I loved and Esau have I hated”’ is an offence 
against impartiality. But ‘“‘the disciple whom Jesus loved” 
shows a similar partiality in more positive terms. Grace is 
anything but impartial, since ‘‘grace” means ‘favour’. So 
are the mysterious interchanges of Prayer, and the influences 
it releases, from God to man, from man to God, and from 
man to man. This apparent favouritism is the Agape, the 
self-giving Love of a Just God and a Saviour. 

We have indicated four rivals to Jehovah, which men are 
tempted to prefer to Him to-day. In the Bible, too, other 
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gods are real and dangerous rivals. In the earlier strata of the 
Old Testament we meet with ‘““Henotheism’’. That is to say, 
the Israelites, while admitting the real existence of other 
gods, refuse to worship any but Jehovah, whom they regard 
as “‘a great king above all gods”. With Amos and Isaiah we 
reach full Monotheism, for which no other god really exists, 
save the one true God. 

We to-day are surrounded by other gods, and have to be 
henotheists even before we can be monotheists. Nineteenth- 
century monism took for granted that there was only one 
spiritual force in the universe. Dale, writing in 1870, seems 
a little ill at ease. When he deals with the First Commandment 
he talks like one who feels he is merely flogging a dead horse. 

“This commandment may appear to have no direct prac- 
tical value for ourselves. Few of us have ever seen an idol 


except in a museum... . It must be admitted that there is 
no reason why God should say to us, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me’. . . if He were to speak to many of us, 


it would be necessary to condemn us for having no God at 
all.” 

The two alternatives envisaged there are either religiosity 
or indifference. That was the assumption of nineteenth- 
century monism. It took it as an axiom that all religious 
activity was in itself good and desirable, and drew from it 
the corollary that all spiritual effectiveness carried in its effec- 
tiveness the guarantee of its own validity. 

Now this assumption is in direct contradiction to the words 
of our Lord in Matthew 24 : 24. “There shall arise false 
Christs and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders; in so much that, if it were possible, they shall 
deceive the very elect.” St. John, too, was aware that in- 
spiration may come from below as well as from above, that 
it may be demonic as well as divine. So he bids us probe and 
test the “spirits”, the sources of that inspiration, and make 
sure that they are of God. 

The famous Lambeth pronouncement as to the “spiritual 
effectiveness”’ (as distinct from the ecclesiastical validity) of 
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Free Church ministries has sometimes, at least, been misin- 
terpreted in this monist sense. To do so makes it into a 
dangerous heresy, instead of what it is surely intended to be 
—the due acknowledgment of a Gospel Truth, made after 
due testing of the spirits. 

With early Christianity we have apparently left behind the 
monotheism of the later prophets, and returned to heno- 
theism. The early Christian believes that God, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, is alone to be worshipped, but he sees that 
there are many gods and lords to which men give allegiance, 
but which he himself is bound to renounce and resist. Satan 
in Job and Zechariah figures as an angel of God who tests 
and tries the righteous. In the Apocrypha he takes on a more 
malignant aspect. But our Lord is the first to teach really 
explicitly that Satan is the Evil One, the enemy of God and 
man. The early Christians did not believe in the actual exist- 
ence of Zeus, Artemis, or Aphrodite, but thought that their 
attributes had been assumed by demons. Idolatry could 
therefore boast justly of its miracles, revelations and oracular 
sayings, but they were demonic and not divine. 


This theory, employed by Milton in Paradise Lost, was 
popularized by Plutarch. He again took it over from the 
Stoics, who are said to have derived it from Babylonia. 

To us to-day, the Devil is more grotesque and ridiculous 
than dangerous and sinister. The mention of him evokes a 
figure in red tights with a barbed tail, or a gentlemanly 
Mephistopheles, instead of the ugly ruthless reality. But these 
attributes are not biblical. They come from the Middle Ages, 
when Paganism lingered on in the form of witchcraft, and 
when Satan, identified with the god Pan, came in for his 
cloven hoof and other attributes. In those days Satan and 
the other evil spirits were still real and dangerous rivals to 
God. But these “other gods” have faded since, and by the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century were beginning to seem 
dead, or non-existent. But now the other gods have come 
back to life again, in one form or another, so we find our- 
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selves thrown back into a polytheistic world. Our danger is 
no longer indifference. It is a wrong allegiance. The other 
gods may make no claim to an objective personal existence. 
But we see in their worship a certain spiritual effectiveness, 
an undeniable inspiration and authority which possess con- 
verting power. In face of this, we must make it our aim to be, 
not so much monotheists, as henotheists. As monotheists, we 
might deny Satan’s power to work miracles, and thus fail to 
face the facts. As henotheists, we need not deny that, as the 
Bible admits, Satan can work miracles; but we affirm his 
spiritual effectiveness to be evil, and his powers to be dark 
and demonic, and we renounce him with his works and his 
powers. We also become better able to appreciate the rele- 
vance of the New Testament teachings. St. Paul, for example, 
warns us against eating things sacrificed to idols. One could 
never be quite sure that some sort of heathen sacrificial rite 
had not been performed over animals bought in the open 
market. But one need not avoid all meat. Nevertheless, when 
a Christian was explicitly challenged by being informed that 
a particular piece of meat had been sacrificed to an idol, then 
he was bound to refuse it. And, of course, he was forbidden 
to take any part in heathen banquets or worship. An idol, says 
St. Paul, is nothing—that is a monotheistic statement, but 
he goes on, and now his argument becomes henotheist— 
what the heathen sacrifice they sacrifice to demons and not 
to God, and a believer in the true God cannot enter into 
communion with demons. St. John the Divine, again, ex- 
pounds the problem in its political aspect. To compromise 
with State or Emperor-worship amounts also to having other 
gods than God, since the real Theocracy is the one that is to 
be set up in the future, the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

So the Christian must once again incur the charge of 
Atheism. He must be an Atheist towards those other gods. 
He must be able to distinguish between God and other gods, 
between Christ and other “‘saviours’’, between God’s Word 
and other words, between God’s Holy Spirit and other 
spirits and alleged sources of inspiration. Somewhere the 
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line must be drawn. “Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” 

Under the Old Covenant it was the duty of the priest to 
teach God’s People “‘the difference between the holy and the 
profane, and cause them to discern between the clean and 
the unclean’. Under the New Covenant this distinction be- 
comes pre-eminently a moral one, and applies to persons in 
the first instance, and then to things for the sake of persons. 
God’s Table is fenced with the “‘Hagia Hagiois’’, ‘‘holy things 
for holy persons”. The Church must distinguish between 
communicant and non-communicant, between churchgoer 
and non-churchgoer, between Christian and non-Christian. 
We need not here insist on the temporary and precarious 
nature of such distinctions, since we shall be dealing with 
that in its proper place, namely in the next section. But we 
may remark that those who think such tests are too formal 
and unspiritual find themselves forced, however much 
against their will, to impose other tests. These tests inquire 
into doctrine or experience or religious profession. Examples 
may be found in the Quaker practices, or the question, “‘Are 
you saved?’’, or the four absolutes of the ““Oxford Group”’. 
At first sight these sound very spiritual and searching. 

Yet such methods do not eliminate, but rather serve if any- 
thing to increase formalism and hypocrisy. We see that Scrip- 
ture and tradition are in favour of more outward and super- 
ficial signs of membership! Of course the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism is at once bodily and spiritual, being formal and bodily 
in its outward aspect, yet at the same time penetrating to 
the depths of the heart and conscience, when duly adminis- 
tered and worthily received. 

To draw such a line is simply to set up a sign, the sign of 
outward bodily worship, a sign to which heart and life ought 
to correspond. Such observances are acts of homage and 
obedience to God. By them we give a form to our faith, and 
habituate ourselves and our children to its practice. By them 
we begin to form habits which may help us later on. By them 
we are outwardly and visibly set apart and established as 
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God’s People, His Sanctuary and His Dominion, His Body to 
do His work, His Temple in which His Spirit may dwell. 
But the act of doing so does not create merit, it is to be rated. 
only on a level with the preliminary and subliminal, the 
unconscious and the habitual. It is a mere bare acknowledg- 
ment of God’s claim upon us. It is the recognition of an 
obligation, and of all that it implies. 


(2) 


The basis of true holiness is God, revealed in His Word and 
promise, and operative by His grace. That is nothing if it is 
not objective. Yet we must not mistake the meaning of that 
word “basis”, or misapprehend objectivity as something 
materialistic. That might lead to a premature self-assertive 
claim, summed up in the Pharisaic words, ‘‘Come not near 
unto me, for I am holier than thou.” Israel “‘shouted with a 
great shout, so that the earth rang again”’ when Hophni and 
Phinehas, those two evil priests, arrived in the camp, bring- 
ing the ark of the Lord. But the event showed that Judgment 
does not pass by the House of the Lord, but begins there. 

In the twelfth chapter of the second book of Maccabees we 
read of how Judas Maccabeus “‘raised the battle-cry joined 
with hymns in the language of his fathers, and, rushing un- 
awares upon the troops of Gorgias, put them to flight. But when 
they came to take up the bodies of the fallen ‘under the gar- 
ments of each one of the dead they found consecrated tokens 
of the idols of Jamnia, which the law forbids the Jews to have 
ought to do with: and it became clear to all that it was for 
this cause that they had fallen’.”’ (2 Maccabees 12 : 37ff.) 

We do not appeal to this incident save as a symbol. Vest- 
pocket Testaments do not always deflect bullets. Evil or 
idolatrous tokens do not always, or even often, condemn 
their possessors to death or wounds. To think so would be 
mere superstition, like that of the princes of Tir Chonaill who 
thought that if the Cathach or Battle-book of St. Columba, a 
manuscript copy of the Scriptures, were thrice borne about 
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their host upon the breast of a cleric, it would assure them 
of victory. We are too enlightened to make such a use of 
the Gospel Book of the Prince of Peace. Yet alas! How often 
those who fight the battles of the Lord fall themselves into 
the idolatry they are fighting against, or like Achan, take 
of the accursed thing, or like Jehu, show a murderous zeal 
which displeases the Lord! 

“Be ye pure, ye that bear the vessels of the Lord.” Holiness 
does not only mean a negative separation from the world. It 
means a positive consecration to God. But this last has its 
negative aspect. Holy books, in the Rabbinic terminology, 
are said to “‘defile the hands’. At first sight, that may seem 
a very odd and perverse expression: but a little reflection will 
show that it states a profound psychological truth. Contact 
with the holy makes us feel filthy and profane. A feeling of 
unworthiness is a sign of our awareness and openness to what 
is holy. Before his friends, Job was able to maintain his ways, 
and assert his innocence and integrity. Yet as soon as the 
Lord appears on the scene, and speaks to him out of the 
whirlwind, he says, ‘I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.”’ For all that, Job is justified, not in spite of, but be- 
cause of his repentance. He, the apparently helpless and un- 
worthy one, is bidden to pray for his friends. And it is in 
delivering them that he is himself delivered. ““The Lord 
turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed for his friends.” 
When the prophet Isaiah saw the Lord he, too, cried, ‘‘Woe 
is me, for [ am a man of unclean lips”. The apostle Peter, 
upon witnessing the miraculous draught of fishes, immedi- 
ately fell at Jesus’ feet, crying, ‘‘Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord.” All of which simply amounts to the 
fact that zt is the just man who repents and who confesses himself 
to be a sinner. 

“Our God is a consuming fire.” A fire to burn up His 
enemies on every side? Are we not on God’s side? But no, 
the fire turns upon us, and burns us up! We, too, are in 
enmity with God, and in need of purging. We had thought 
that holiness was edifying and comforting, but now it seems 
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to be destructive—but what it destroys is evil. ‘“The sinners in 
Zion are afraid, fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites. . . . 
Who among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings? He 
that walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly; he that 
despiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands 
from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hearing of 
blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil” (Isa. 33 : 14). 
The fire is not that of hell, it is an astringent, cauterizing pur- 
gatorial flame. It is the flame of the this-worldly purgatory 
that accompanies the revelation in this world of God’s holy 
presence, and of His burning dazzling glory. If we are open 
to Him, then any true meeting with the Living God awakens 
a sense of sin, and evokes repentance, and we find mercy. 
But we can also close ourselves to Him. Thence comes our 
frequent unwillingness to pray. Thence came that obstinate 
“closed look’? which came on the peasants’ faces as soon as 
God was spoken of (cf. Bernanos, Diary of a Country Priest). Ah 
yes! Let us be exclusive! Holiness must be exclusive! So we 
shut ourselves off from others, we claim to be a peculiar 
people and God’s elect. Yes, but we forget that holiness is 
exclusive! We, too, are excluded. God’s holiness seems to 
shut us off and drive us back! 

We are not liberated by a deeper conception of holiness. 
Old Testament holiness started with the external, and pro- 
ceeded inwards towards the heart. New Testament holiness 
starts from the heart, and moves outwards into actions and 
gestures and conduct. Jesus Christ has abolished the old 
taboos. He denies that any outward act, like eating with un- 
washed hands, can defile a man. It is that which proceeds 
out of the heart of man that defiles him, his evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, theft, covetousness, wicked- 
ness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness. Holiness therefore is not merely outward and 
ceremonial, but moral and spiritual, the expression of a pure 
heart. The word ‘‘holiness’”’ takes on a predominantly moral 
significance. We are set free from the bondage of outward 
rites. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
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“Blessed are the pure in heart!” Does that set me free? My 
heart is not pure but “deceitful and desperately wicked’. 
Christ has brought us deeper into the meaning of holiness. 
But that only makes it more unbearable and unattainable 
to us, and the demand for it more inexorable. The enuncia- 
tion of high moral principles, even were it by the lips of 
Christ Himself, does not save, but rather increases our con- 
demnation, unless it is accompanied by the motive power of 
grace. So the Psalmist cries upon God to give him a new and 
a different heart and spirit capable of fulfilling His law, un- 
like the old ones. ‘‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.”’ The Prophet Jeremiah looks 
beyond the despair of man’s failure to God’s answering 
promise of a New Covenant, written not, like the old Law, 
on tables of stone, but in the hearts of a New Israel re- 
created by God. That promise is fulfilled in Christ and His 
Gospel. 

Only by the action and intervention of God Himself in 
person can true holiness be established. We are driven to the 
foot of the Cross. On it hangs the Holy One of God, He of the 
pure heart and sinless life. He is treated as unholy. He is the 
mark of men’s jeers and mockery and torment and curses. 
Worse than that, He has to bear the sentence of exclusion and 
of abandonment that wrings from Him the cry, ‘““My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ Just because of that, 
we see on the Cross the triumph of Holiness, of that true holi- 
ness which God demands, and which God alone can supply. 
This holiness is divine and eternal and unchanging, un- 
defiled by anything that comes from without. Christ suffers, 
yet His holiness is not a passive (or impassive) nor a defensive 
holiness. It is a holiness that is dynamic and redeeming, one 
that transforms us into its own likeness. He has once for all 
perfected them that are sanctified. So through Him we have 
boldness and access, and that holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord. That justifying and sanctifying grace is no 
mere mantle cast over us, it is a life to be lived, and a grace 
by which to live it. It is not by His moral teaching only, it is 
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by His Blood, by His life poured out for us, it is by His 
Flesh, the incarnate shape and form of that life, it is by His 
Person and by His action and work that Christ redeems us. 


(3) 

New Testament holiness is won by Christ’s Cross and be- 
stowed through the Holy Spirit. It is primarily spiritual, yet 
it must be incarnated in bodily actions, and testified by 
visible sacraments. Out of the Cross, the Gospel, the Holy 
Spirit springs a new holiness, a new creation, a holy Church 
without spot or wrinkle whose members are saints, ‘‘Hagioz’’, 
holy ones, a royal priesthood and a holy nation, Each indi- 
vidual Christian is a Aiereus or priest, not in the sense of 
ministering at the altar, but in that of being a receiver of the 
sanctifying Spirit, and of being bound to a priestly holiness. 
And into that relation I am brought by belief and Baptism 
and by the Laying on of Hands. For it is not a possession that 
I can put in my pocket, but a personal relationship. Such a 
relationship is already alive and complete, yet it needs to be 
fed and developed, in fact it must grow if it is to live at all. 
We must, as St. Peter says, grow in grace, and give all dili- 
gence to make our calling and election sure. 

Do I then at once become perfect? Here lies the danger of 
what Dietrich Bonhoeffer has called the ‘ontological mis- 
understanding of the scriptural utterances on the subject of 
sanctification’? which leads to perfectionism. It has been 
made the pretext for fanaticism and perfectionism of various 
kinds, or for a self-righteous pursuit of holiness that reposes 
and plumes itself on inward feelings or outward achieve- 
ments, or even for the Antinomianism that says I am once 
for all perfected no matter how evil my actions may be. 
When I say so, it is because I have forgotten that holiness is 
not a performance on my part, but on God’s. I have for- 
gotten that it is not a possession, but a relationship. 

A study of the Acts of the Apostles or of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians should be enough to disabuse one of any 
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belief that the early Christians claimed to be perfect. Where 
falls and heinous sins are recorded, where excommunication 
has to be employed, where calls are made for effort, sacrifice 
and self-denial, it is clear that the goal of perfect holiness has 
not yet been attained. 

Some have made the claim to perfection, and the internal 
feeling of full sanctification the sine qua non of a true and vital 
Christian. But that has often led to a dangerous self-righteous- 
ness and spiritual pride. 

Others have relinquished any claim to perfection. Such 
perfection, they say, is not for us. Yet half a loafis better than 
no bread. So morality is reduced to compromises and 
balances of power, and what masquerades as homage to the 
perfect righteousness of Christ sometimes turns out to be a 
very shady compromise with the world. In face of this dilem- 
ma between Scylla and Charybdis it is hard to know what to 
do. But at least it is safer for us to follow Law than Wesley. 
William Law concentrates all his emphasis upon God’s 
claim. For us such perfection comes not as a statement in the 
present or past indicative (since they refer to what God has 
done) but as a command in the imperative. ‘‘The poor 
widow’’, says Law, ‘‘did not stay till she was rich before she 
contributed to the treasury. We must stay for no time or 
opportunities, wait for no change of life or fancied abilities, 
but remember that every time is a time for perfection. Every- 
thing but piety has its hindrances, but piety the more it is 
hindered, the higher it is raised.” 

St. Paul, in Philippians 3 : 12, has not said the last word on 
the subject. He leaves that last word to be said by Christ at 
His Coming, as we, too, must do. Perfection is not a goal- 
post, but an electric hare. Your perfection consists in realiz- 
ing that you have not caught it, and yet continuing to chase 
it. Whatever you do, you must not behave like the greyhound 
which sits down and scratches himself, instead of running— 
as do those who look for perfection in their own feelings. And 
you must certainly not refuse to compete (as do those who 
insist that perfection is unattainable in this world). 
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“The greatness that we are to aim at is not the greatness of 
our Saviour’s particular actions, but it is the greatness of His 
spirit and temper that we are to act by in all parts of our 
life. . .. To follow Christ as far as we can in our present state, 
and to do all that we are able for His glory, is as acceptable 
to Him as if we were working miracles in His Name,”’ says 
Law. 

“The Kingdom’’, says P. T. Forsyth, ‘‘is at once a posses- 
sion and a problem. It is the relation to God in which we 
have all things yet in which also we have to win all things.” 

Jeremy Taylor has expanded that thought a little: 


But we must live a spiritual life, for to do so is to persist in our 
liberty; it is like entering upon that possession which God hath 
given us: but this is like the gift given to the sons of Israel; all 
the land of Canaan was their portion, but they were to fight 
for it, and win it by degrees; but it was long before they were in 
quiet possession, and so shall we when we are in the land of 
promise. (Ductor Dubitantium, III, 1.) 


The conflict between good and evil is not ended by the 
proclamation of the Gospel and outpouring of the Spirit. It is 
precisely at that point that that conflict begins, or is stirred 
up and intensified. St. Paul speaks of the Holy Spirit as given 
to us in this life in the form of an earnest or instalment. The 
final redemption of the purchased possession does not take 
place until the day of the manifestation of the sons of God. 
Redemption has been once for all accomplished by the 
Death, Resurrection and Ascension of Christ. Yet it has to be 
applied through the Spirit and grace, and received by Faith 
by each individual. And still after that it has to be worked 
out, and extended to all the operations of soul and body, of 
intellect and imagination, of will and emotion and habit. 
Yet only he who endures to the end, and is acknowledged by 
the Lord when He comes, shall be saved or sanctified. 

We find, therefore, great variety in the apprehension and 
absorption of the grace of God. Some lay hold on God, and 
on His holiness with the intellect, while their emotions lag 
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behind; their standards may be high, but they feel their per- 
formance to be low, and are often discouraged. Others go to 
the opposite extreme. They grasp Him with their imagination 
and emotion, and feel an exalted delight, and maybe boast 
of it a little. Their minds are often narrow, but their sense of 
certainty and of urgency gives them a great power to convert 
and convince others. At the same time, they do not always 
maintain the humility and scrupulousness of true holiness. 
There are yet others, who are unable to assert or express 
themselves, since they cannot grasp what salvation means 
with either intellect or emotion; yet we must not despise 
them, for they are capable of eloquent deeds, and their 
actions may often make a far deeper impression than pro- 
phecy or tongues. 

All these things are not holiness itself. They are its fruits 
and its signs. Holiness itself is not a possession, but a relation. 
Or perhaps we ought to say that it is only a possession in so 
far as it is a relation. A man may be said to “‘possess” a wife, 
or a woman to “‘possess” a husband. Yet such “‘possession”’ 
means not rest, but movement, being a relationship. Before 
we have reached it, each stage seems like a goal. First you 
want to be an accepted suitor, and preferred companion. 
Arrived there, you are not satisfied, you aim now at engage- 
ment. Finally you reach marriage, only to find it is not final 
at all. It involves you in a huge number of efforts and re- 
straints and adjustments. These again are increased by 
parenthood. Thus each goal, once reached, turns into a start- 
ing point, each possession becomes a relationship. 

“Be ye holy for I am holy.” ‘‘Be ye perfect, as your Father 
_ which is in heaven is perfect.” Holiness means a relation that 
is exclusive and unique before it can begin to be inclusive. 
In these days of the secularization of the Holy Spirit, we 
must be very jealous for the Lord God of hosts in the matter 
of sources and criteria, and insist on saying, ‘Thou only art 
holy.” 

‘Jesus Christ as He is testified to us in Holy Scripture, is 
the Word of God, which we must hear, and whom we must 
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trust and obey in life and in death. We reject the false doc- 
trine that the Church may or must recognize as sources of 
her preaching beyond or in addition to this one Word of 
God other events or powers, forms or truths as the Revelation 
of God.” 

Notice the cautious qualification; these things may be 
truths, but they are not the Truth, not the Revelation of 
God, or sources of the Church’s preaching. The Barmen 
Synod aimed its declaration (which we have just quoted) 
against the “German Christians’. Typical of them was that 
preacher who took as his text, ‘“‘This beginning of miracles 
did Jesus in Cana of Galilee.’ He said a few of the usual 
things in a commonplace voice. Then his voice took on a 
new religious note it had not yet possessed—he began to 
speak of the “‘miracle’’ of Hitler. 

Now many who sympathize with the brave stand taken 
by the Confessional Church are a little scandalized by the 
Barmen Declaration. They wonder if such atheism towards 
the Zeitgeist and the idols of the market-place is not likely 
to be pushed too far. They ask if this is not likely to lead to a 
cynical or obscurantist contempt for civilization and history 
and philosophy and science, and to a failure to recognize and 
acknowledge that all truth is God’s truth. 

“He that is not against us is for us,” is often quoted and 
appealed to in this connection. If you look up Luke 9g : 49, 50, 
you will find that John said ,‘“Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in Thy name; and we forbade him, because he fol- 
loweth not with us’’, and that Jesus then replied, ‘‘Forbid 
him not; for he that is not against us is for us.’’ So it is plain 
that that saying of Jesus authorizes co-operation only be- 
tween those who work under His Name. To those who denied 
that Name, and asserted that He cast out devils by Beelzebub, 
His word is the uncompromising ‘‘He that is not with me is 
against me; and he that gathereth not with me scattereth” 
(Luke 11 : 23). To say with the sixth of the Anglican articles, 
that “Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation’’, or to say with Barmen, that Jesus Christ is the 
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Word of God does not deny other truths from other sources. But 
it asserts that Christ is at once the source and the criterion of 
all our knowledge of God, and that every thought must be 
brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. A bound 
is set to fashions in science and philosophy, as well as to the 
speculations of theologians and the developments of popular 
religion. 

Yet this apparent negativity and jealous exclusiveness pro- 
vide the dynamic for a truly Catholic inclusiveness. The 
Confessional Church suffered for its inclusiveness as well as 
its exclusiveness. It suffered for its confession that, since the 
Holy Ghost sanctifieth me and all the elect people of God, 
therefore Gipsies, Jews, Negroes; and other outcasts and so- 
called ‘Inferior’? breeds may be members of Christ. ‘““There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, 
but Christ is all and in all.” The Word comes exclusively 
from God, but comes inclusively to the world. The Church, 
having been commanded to preach the Word to every 
creature, must protest against any attempt to exclude any 
race or class from hearing the Gospel, or becoming members 
of the Church. 

Salvation is of the Jews. The presence of God in the midst 
of His people is symbolized at the start by the Holy of holies, 
the dark cubical innermost chamber of the Temple. 

Salvation is at first confined to one chosen people, that in 
them all the families of the earth may be blessed. Salvation 
is concentrated in Christ, the greatest of all Jews, in order 
that on Him the Catholic Church may be built. It culminates 
in the bright heavenly Jerusalem into which all the nations 
are to bring their riches. It, too, is a cube, equal in length, 
breadth and height, as if it represented the Holy of holies in 
that great Temple of God that is formed by the new heaven 
and the new earth. Thus we see fulfilled the prophetic pic- 
tures of the pots of the temple, and the bells on the horses, 
nay even the very hire of that commercial harlot city Tyre 
all becoming Holiness to the Lord. 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT 


Thou Shalt Not Make to Thyself Any Graven Image 


H* the First Commandment been obeyed? If it has, 
then all rivals to God, all the other gods or objects of 
worship, have been eliminated. Man stands face to face 
with his Creator. A line has been drawn between all atheists, 
pagans and infidels on the one hand, and all worshippers of 
the true God on the other. Those on the Godward side of 
that line wait to hear what they are to do. Now the Second 
Commandment tells them. They are not to indulge in heresy 
or idolatry, since such falsehood towards the true God will 
only produce a more perverted form of the godlessness from 
which they have emerged. Or to put it in a more positive 
form, the First Commandment demands Faith in God. But 
Faith cannot be formless. It must be poured into the mould 
of God’s Image and Revelation. The Second Commandment 
prescribes the form or shape which Faith is to take. Faith is 
to seek, not pictures or images, but God Himself, as He com- 
municates Himself by His Living Word. Images are but dead 
things, but the Word, on the lips of the prophet or identified 
with the Incarnate God, is a living and personal communica- 
tion and communion. So the People of the Book, the wor- 
shippers of Jehovah, in the Old Testament or in the New, are 
not so much concerned to see the unseen God, or His likeness, 
as to hear His Word; and when God does vouchsafe to them 
His Image and likeness, it is seen to be at once identical with 
Himself and with His Word. 

It is possible to read and punctuate the text of Deuteronomy 
5 : 8, “Thou shalt not make to thyself a graven image. The 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth thou 
shalt not bow down to nor serve.’’ This gives us two distinct 
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types of idolatry, which are in any case adumbrated in the 
text as it is usually read. The first type of idolatry occurs as 
the result of a human effort, a would-be creative effort on the 
part of man, an intellectual or artistic construction. He 
“makes to himself” an image, he tries to represent the sort of 
God that appeals to him. The second type of idolatry is not so 
much creative as imitative. It appears to be the result of a 
much less self-willed process, namely, of the divinization of 
the forces of nature. He worships the Sun or the Moon, 
Apollo or Diana. Or else he is drawn by the telluric forces of 
growth and sex, symbolized by Cybele or Dionysus, Baal or 
Astarte. Apollo and Diana are bright and beautiful and far 
away, while the other forces are at once darker and more 
dynamic. All of these, of course, are among the other gods 
forbidden by the First Commandment. But the worshipper 
of Jehovah, while renouncing allegiance to them, may be 
tempted to borrow some of their symbols or attributes, or to 
imitate their rites. But that is exactly what he is not to do. 
He is to do without images. By this difficult act of self- 
restraint he will leave room for Jehovah to reveal Himself, he 
will preserve the silence in which His Word may be heard. 
By abstaining from any self-willed attempt to portray God, 
he will leave the canvas clear and virgin so that the Lord 
may portray Himself upon it with His own hand. 

It is just here that we see the sin of the religious and pious 
man, of the believer. He blames the pagan unbelieving world 
for ignoring God. Then he goes himself and misrepresents 
Him. At the very moment that Moses was up on Mount 
Sinai receiving this Second Commandment, his brother 
Aaron was breaking it on the plain below. Aaron the priest 
tamely yielded to the demand of the children of Israel to 
make them a god to go before them, and afterwards made 
the singularly lame excuse that he had cast the gold into the 
fire and “there came out this calf”. Just so to-day, while 
our prophets are away up in the clouds on the mountain top 
receiving revelations, our priests below, more in touch with 
the people, more responsive to their needs and demands, find 
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themselves to have drifted into all sorts of unconscious 
idolatries. The Second Commandment has been broken 
many times since. Jeroboam in a later day was to set up two’ 
such calves at Bethel and Dan. We read in the eighteenth 
chapter of Judges of graven images, and of the ephod and 
teraphim. The ¢eraphim or household god reappears in the 
story of David’s escape (1 Sam. 19). His wife Michal put the 
teraphim in the bed in order to deceive the messengers of 
Saul her father. It must therefore have been a life-sized image. 
We need not therefore be surprised to find images in patri- 
archal times. It is suggested that Jacob’s stone pillow was set 
up by him as a mazzebah or pillar, an image that is of the ani- 
konic or non-representational type, and that his pouring of 
the oil upon it was a sort of consecration by which God was 
called to dwell therein. Such pillars or mazzeboth stood in the 
High Places. It is even suggested that the pillars called 
Jachin and Booz in Solomon’s temple were anikonic images. 
In Solomon’s temple there were found the likenesses of many 
things in heaven or earth. There were the cherubim that 
overshadowed the Propitiatory or ‘“‘Mercy-seat”’, the brazen 
bulls under the Laver, the knops and flowers—though their 
lawfulness may be vindicated since they were for ornament 
and not for worship. It seems plain that in pre-exilic times 
images of various kinds were taken for granted. Some argue 
that the Decalogue did not come into existence till the 
seventh century B.c. But one may reply that images have 
existed in the Christian Church in spite of the Second Com- 
mandment. Under Hezekiah a reformation took place. The 
more objectionable and more pagan symbols were removed. 
He even dared to destroy Nehushtan, the brazen serpent, since 
it had been perverted from a memorial relic into an idol. 

Later Judaism disliked images. Yet even here there was 
evasion. The Commandment was evaded in a bad conscience 
by those curious Jewish engravings of the temple-site at 
Jerusalem, in which the lines of the picture are formed by 
rows of Hebrew letters spelling out some text from the Old 
Testament. The owner could thus say (with his tongue in 
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his cheek) that this was not a picture, but a writing. The 
Commandment was also evaded in a good conscience, and 
in a more straightforward manner, by the pictures of biblical 
scenes which ornamented certain synagogues. These pictures 
represented man, not as an independent saint or hero, but in 
his relation to God. They showed Ezekiel lifted up by God, 
or Moses pointing to the burning bush. ‘‘When the image of 
God is so placed as never, as analogia relations, to cease to be 
God’s work and gift, and never to become one of man’s 
possessions, when it is in reality the hope which accom- 
panies and incessantly precedes the history of Israel—why, 
then one has reached an understanding of the Prohibition 
of images, and also of the way in which people tried to 
respect it, even while partially transgressing it in later days”’ 
(Barth, Dogmaitzk, III, I, p. 226). 

During the early centuries of Christianity the Church 
eschewed pictures and images, and did not employ them in 
worship. The pictures that survive in the Catacombs are 
either symbolical or decorative. They do not represent the 
Cross or Resurrection. But gradually it came to be taken for 
granted that the Incarnation had after a certain manner 
abrogated the Second Commandment. Had not God, in 
Jesus Christ, entered the realm of the picturable when He 
was made flesh? Was it not therefore obedience and witness 
to portray Him? So it became permissible to have images of 
Christ and His Saints, as well as such scriptural symbols as 
the Dove, the Lamb, the Vine, or the Fish. 

Representations of God the Father were thought improper, 
and in general avoided. Yet, even here, what are we to say 
to Michelangelo’s paintings in the Sistine chapel? He por- 
trays the Creator as a venerable but vigorous robed and 
bearded figure. Are these paintings idolatrous, and deserving 
of the fate of Nehushtan? Or are we to say that the painter 
was justified in taking God at His Word, and illustrating 
what His Word tells of Him, as He formed Adam out of the 
clay, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, or as 
He walked in the garden in the cool of the day? 
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In spite, therefore, of the Second Commandment, the 
Roman Catholics have their statues, and the Eastern Ortho- 
dox their ikons, and both pay to them what may seem to us 
to be an exaggerated and superstitious reverence. In Anglican 
churches, too, we find representations of various kinds, which 
are generally used as memorials, without having any worship 
directed towards them. It is odd to see how those who accept 
stained glass without question are suspicious of paintings, and 
a little horrified at statues. 

Even Protestantism is not united in a literal observance of 
the Second Commandment. The Lutherans of Scandinavia 
are completely free from any inhibitory scruples about em- 
ploying pictures, crucifixes, vestments and candles. Even 
among the more austere Calvinists of France we have been 
told that a cross always stands in the pulpit, as a visible re- 
minder that “‘we preach Christ crucified’. The practice is 
said to go back to the days of the dragonnades, when a cross 
used to be set up to mark the place of a field-preaching. 

It becomes necessary to recall what exact compliance with 
the Second Commandment would really mean. If we were 
to obey it literally, we would clear not only our churches, but 
also our houses and streets and squares and public buildings 
of all statues, pictures or photographs. Like strict Moham- 
medans in Arabia, we would forbid our little children to 
possess dolls or toy soldiers! We would avoid all represen- 
tional ornament, and allow only arabesques and abstract 
designs. We would have only patterns (like Turkey carpets, 
or like linoleum) in our stained glass windows. We would 
chase our artists, and shut our art galleries. Few have been 
able to carry obedience to such a length. Even the most 
‘“Protestantly minded’ among us are satisfied with a sort of 
semi-obedience to the more extreme interpretation. Yet to 
prefer pictures of the Good Shepherd or of the Light of the 
World to pictures of the Cross or Resurrection is but a pic- 
torial mutilation of the Gospel. We would do better to face 
and confess the fact that none of us are obeying the Second 
Commandment in its direct literal sense. Even if we do not 
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bow down to or worship them, we possess images and like- 
nesses. 

The common instinct of Christendom is perfectly right. 
We are very much mistaken if we place the point and centre 
of disobedience in pictorial representations. The most 
Protestant and Evangelical of modern theologians do not 
vent their iconoclasm upon pictures or statues. What they 
strive to abolish and destroy is false views and conceptions 
of God. Niemdller in one of his sermons refers to an old pic- 
ture of Luther preaching, and as he preaches, pointing to a 
crucifix. Calvinists like Barth and Thurneysen draw a good 
deal of their inspiration and derive some of their most striking 
illustrations from the Isenheim altar-piece, by Gruenewald 
(or rather Mathis Nithart). It is a fantastically realistic work, 
and perhaps a little decadent. We see a Christ with a horribly 
lacerated body, fingers bent and writhen by torment, and 
with a sort of thorn bush on His head. At one side is St. John 
the Baptist, with that famous pointing finger that points 
away from himself to the Crucified Saviour. At his feet is a 
Paschal Lamb, symbol of sacrifice and resurrection. On the 
other side of the Cross is St. John supporting the fainting 
Virgin, while Mary Magdalene wrings her hands in wild 
lamentation. Such a picture as this can claim to be an act of 
obedience, an affirmation of the Gospel. A more restrained 
and liturgical taste may perhaps prefer the more austere and 
conventional, not to say more reverent lineaments of a 
Byzantine ikon, or of an early Mosaic. 

Let us look now at a genuine pagan idol. A Greek statue 
is a witness to the fact that God has made man in His own 
image. It witnesses to that, not only by its passive imitative 
beauty, but by the creative power of the sculptor who has 
executed it. Yet at the same time it is a breach of God’s 
commandment, since it claims to represent the Divine, and 
men have bowed down and worshipped it. In the first 
chapter of Romans St. Paul goes far beyond the matter of 
graven images in his great diagnosis of idolatry. The idol is 
but a symbol of the more profound and fundamental act of 
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idolatry. To direct our worship towards, or to centre our 
thought of the divine presence upon anything less than God 
Himself as He is—that is idolatry. To do so depraves our 
whole conception of God. It does not only pull God down to 
our level, it also drags us down to a sub-human level. We 
try to imprison God within our formulas, to reduce Him to 
the terms of our recipes. This we do, not only by making 
graven images, but by all man-made representations of God, 
mental, moral, or metaphysical. We do it, not only in our 
art, but in our philosophy, in our myths and mysteries, and 
even in our science. The Divine has now been subdued and 
subjected to our will and pleasure. We no longer have a God 
over us. Nothing is forbidden any longer. Our appetites and 
imaginations have no longer any boundaries or restraints. 
Anything is possible. The world is plunged into riot and 
confusion. We grow not only immoral, but unnatural, not 
only inhuman, but demonic. 

The Christian image, mental or pictorial, is essentially 
different from the pagan one. It ought to be subdued to God 
and to Scripture. The pagan image, whether it be Apollo or 
Zeus or Aphrodite, poses as a receiver of worship, as an idol, 
as a terminus to our thought. Not so the Christian image, if it 
be true to the Gospel. Is it a saint? If so, he, like John the 
Baptist in the Isenheim altar-piece, points away from him- 
self to his Saviour and ours. The Queen of saints, the Mother 
of Christ herself, carries the infant Jesus in her arms, or 
stands by the Cross. All her importance depends upon her 
relation to Him, she is highly favoured, she is the Theotokos, 
the mother of God, but that does not turn her into a goddess. 
And even Christ Himself is not represented as standing to be 
worshipped. He stands to intercede for us, He sits as ruler and 
King and Judge, He suffers for us, He rises again or ascends 
into Heaven. As Kierkegaard said, only an idol can be 
directly experienced. But even Christ does not exhaust all our 
worship. Through Him we have access to the Father, whom 
He reveals. He is not the terminus of our worship, but the 
means of it. He is the One Mediator, 
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We can see now that the essential core of idolatry lies in the 
rejection of, or in the refusal to wait for God’s revelation of, 
Himself. You will not wait to hear what the Lord has said on 
Sinai by the hand of Moses, you want to have a god to go 
before you. So you set up a golden calf, a god such as you 
would like to have, equipped with all the qualities that take 
your fancy, stripped of any attributes that do not recommend 
themselves to the thought of your age. Mark well that such 
an act of idolatry may be committed by a highly ‘‘Progres- 
sive’ and ‘‘Protestant”” Church, which eschews all represen- 
tational ornament on its buildings. And that central idolatry 
may be to a large extent avoided by a fiercely traditional 
form of Christianity, in spite of its many subordinate idola- 
tries and superstitions. St. Thomas a Kempis has spoken of 
the need of emptying our mind of images. Barth, too, has 
suggested that the Second Commandment forbids mental 
analogies as well as pictorial images. We cannot, of course, 
do without images or analogies. In our world, with our 
minds, they are unavoidable. Christ in His parables uses and 
appeals to them. Barth therefore distinguishes between inter- 
pretation (which faithfully declares in other words what God 
has revealed) and illustration (which is too interested in its 
own eloquence and in pleasing its audience to remain faith- 
ful to its prototype). In other words, an image may be either 
on the one hand an idol, a sign of falsehood or heresy, or on 
the other hand, a sign of obedience, a witness and memorial 
to God. It all depends on whether it is or is not related to 
God by being subjected to the Word of His Revelation. 

We have spent some time upon these considerations. We 
hope the reader has not found them too subtle, or too irrita- 
ting. But if he has grasped our meaning, we will find our- 
selves better able to follow the movement of Revelation. 


(1) 
Deuteronomy 4. : 15 declares the meaning of the Second 
Commandment: “Take ye therefore good heed unto your- 
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selves; for ye saw no manner of similitude on the day that 
God spake to you in Horeb out of the fire: lest ye corrupt 
yourselves, and make you a graven image, the similitude of 
any figure, the likeness of male or female, the likeness of any 
beast that is on the earth, the likeness of any winged fowl 
that flieth in the air, the likeness of any thing that creepeth 
on the ground, the likeness of any fish that is in the waters 
beneath the earth: and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldest be driven to 
worship them, and serve them, which the Lord thy God hath 
divided unto all nations under the whole heaven.” 

The Children of Israel were thus to refrain from any at- 
tempt to represent God’s image or likeness, and to let God 
Himself reveal Himself in His Word and by His mighty acts. 
*‘Where is now their God?” the heathen might well exclaim. 
What had they but a tabernacle, or temple, where there was 
no image of the tutelary deity, nothing but a bare ark over- 
shadowed by cherubim and hidden in the forbidden darkness 
of the Holy of holies. But the Israelite could answer trium- 
phantly, “‘As for our God, He is in heaven, He hath done 
whatsoever pleased Him!”’ (Ps. 115.) He knew that Jehovah 
was not a dumb idol, but the living God. He had spoken the 
Word, part of which was written upon the tables of stone 
there in that ark. He had acted to deliver His People, and 
the memorials of that action were also laid up in the ark, in 
the shape of Aaron’s rod, and the pot of manna. He knows 
he has a living God, who speaks and acts, and to whose will 
men must bow. So he mocks at the heathen idols. They are 
but dumb dead things, they have mouths and speak not, feet 
have they and walk not. They stand for a religion formed by 
men, that can bechanged, controlled and adapted according to 
human will and fancy. We meet with the same note of mockery 
again in the forty-sixth chapter of Isaiah: “Bel boweth down, 
Nebo stoopeth,” cries the prophet, as he pictures the idols of 
conquered Babylon being removed by the victorious Medes. 
Such idols are a burden to the weary beast, unable to carry 
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or uphold anyone or anything, or to resist being themselves 
carried into captivity. With them he contrasts the living God, 
the Creator. He has made man, instead of having been con- 
structed by him. He therefore will bear and carry even to 
hoar hairs the people whom He has made and called. He is 
the God who said, ‘I bare you on eagles’ wings and brought 
you unto myself.” 

So into the void made by the prohibition of images in the 
Second Commandment, into that humanly impossible 
vacuum, we have to insert the Revelation and its record 
which made Israel ‘“The People of the Book’’. As that Reve- 
lation proceeded, from the Patriarchs to Moses, and on to the 
Priests and Prophets and on again to the Apocalyptic and 
Wisdom writings, idolatry became rarer, until finally it be- 
came impossible. The golden calves, the mazzeboth and tera- 
phim were driven out by the Word of God. By that Word alone 
can the demon of idolatry be exorcized. 

When we hear that we cry “‘No! We are not idolaters. How 
contemptible is the grovelling superstition of the Ancient 
Egyptians, who could bring themselves to worship a cat or 
a leek or a crocodile! We at least know better. We have learnt 
from the lofty words of Genesis that God made man in His 
image and according to His likeness. We recall the words in 
which Jesus spoke of the spiritual nature of God, and how 
true worshippers must worship Him in Spirit and in Truth. 
We find the image of God not in man’s face and figure 
(which resemble other animals, especially the higher apes) 
but in his spirit, in his mind, will and conscience. There in the 
personality and thought and imagination and moral sense of 
man is the image of God. There is the place where God is to 
be sought and worshipped, and in which He is revealed.”’ 

So we dismiss, rather impatiently, the child-like anthropo- 
morphisms of the Old Testament. We are even inclined to 
evade or soft-pedal the biblical doctrine of salvation, and 
resurrection, for body as well as soul. Religion, we say, must 
be purely spiritual, and appeal only to the spiritual in man. 
We think it too narrow to acknowledge the Bible as the sole 
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source and criterion of Revelation. We prefer to make into 
sources of revelation all life, all nature and science, and other 
religions beside Christianity. And we make man himself the 
judge of what is true. You will notice that we have placed 
the outburst above in inverted commas, since, specious as 
such talk may sound, it leads to the reduction of Christianity 
to a set of abstract propositions, easily detachable from the 
Name of Christ. 

We may wish to avoid such chilly rationalism, for some- 
thing less abstract and intellectual. We seek God, or reality, 
in the depths of the unconscious, not just our own, but that 
of the race or nation. 

Our methods and results may vary a good deal, when 
once we start thinking along those lines. But there are certain 
common assumptions or axioms. First, it is taken for granted 
that man is naturally “‘religious’’, and that his experience is 
a source of revelation. Secondly, it is assumed that man is 
the judge of what is true, and that his instinct and reason, 
nature and conscience can uncover the truth about himself, 
the world and God. Thirdly, it is believed that man has in 
himself the capacity to create himself, to order his world, and 
to “build the kingdom of God’’. In all this, man is the active 
agent. God is but a passive object, the goal and prize, the 
solution and crown of the process. Such is Natural Religion, 
man’s effort to find God without the help of Revelation. The 
medieval Church gave a certain recognition to what it called 
Natural Religion, and summarized it in a few rather abstract 
propositions. But it gave it a merely preparatory value, and 
insisted that by itself it was inadequate, without the inter- 
vention of revelation and supernatural grace. In the theology 
of recent days, a great deal of importance has been accorded 
to “religious experience’? and to “‘comparative religion”’. 
This we may call “‘the religion of the natural man” in order 
to distinguish its kaleidoscopic variety from the arid pro- 
positions of Natural Religion. When anyone appeals to 
Natural Religion, it is important to find out which of these 
they mean, and what their presuppositions are. 
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In any case, however widespread it may be, Natural 
Religion does not claim to be anything more than what man, 
by his own unaided reason or instinct, thinks or feels about 
God. It is the image or likeness of the Divine which man him- 
self sets up, and which he bows down and worships. 


(2) 

Then comes the recognition of the Revelation. The Revela- 
tion is Jesus Christ as Word of God, and true and sole image 
of the invisible God. He, in His pre-existence in heaven as 
Logos or Word, the agent of creation, in His Incarnation, in 
His birth and life, in His teaching and miracles, in His 
Death and Resurrection, in His Ascension and heavenly 
Priesthood—in this last especially, since it gathers, combines 
and applies all that has gone before—He is the image of 
God. Seeing Him we see God. Knowing Him, we know God. 
He reveals God, not only intellectually. In Him we see, not 
a set of propositions or dogmas, but the personal and living 
God. He is not only Light, but Life, not only Illumination, 
but Redemption and Sanctification, not only the Truth but 
the Spirit and Power to obey it, not only the form of god- 
liness, but the substance and power thereof. 

The Revelation is new, unique, irreplaceable. It has taken 
place once for all, in a set of historical events at a certain 
time. [n it something new has come into being which was not 
there before. 

Yet in another way, the Revelation is older than Creation, 
and rooted in the very nature of things. It fulfils not only the 
predictions of the prophets, but the longings of all humanity. 
After a certain manner, Christ fulfils the most child-like 
anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament—nay, He may be 
said to fulfil even the aspirations of the idolater. Here is a 
God who has in fact walked in a garden. Here is a God who 
has feet, and walks, who has hands and handles with them, 
who speaks through His throat, who has been seen and 
touched with the hands. Here is the true Man who fulfils all 
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the hopes of humanism. That fulfilment goes far beyond the few 
arid propositions which are all that are affirmed by Natural 
Religion, or natural law, in its narrower ecclesiastical sense. 

Yet this Revelation is like the stone cut without hands that 
Daniel saw in his vision. It breaks all other images, so that 
they become like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors. 
It becomes like a great mountain filling all the earth. Christ 
as the Image of God, is the destroyer of all other images. 

Do I look at Christ, and listen to His voice? Then the first 
thing He tells me is that I am not the image of God. Maybe 
I was once, in a time out of time, in the remote Eden of the 
perfection before the act; but I certainly am not now. In- 
stead of waiting to hear God’s Word, I blasphemously inter- 
rupted with a word of my own. Eastwards from Eden I set 
up my tower of Babel—but confusion came upon me before 
its top could reach to heaven, and thus I postponed until the 
end of the days the descent of the New Jerusalem, which 
comes down from God, out of heaven, but comes to earth. 

‘We needs must love the highest when we see it,”’ says the 
voice of naturally religious man. But the voice of God says 
the contrary, ‘““Now have they both seen and hated both me 
and my Father!’’ When Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount 
sets forth the spiritual laws of His kingdom, J am not exalted. 
These are so reasonable, so practical, so this-worldly, so 
simple, and yet so impossible! I cannot fulfil them as I am. 
To do so J require a new nature and a divine grace. So the 
Claim of Christ casts me down and condemns me. It is of 
the letter which kills and excludes. [t convinces me that by 
nature I am the enemy of God, the rebel whose disobedience 
is stirred up by that very law which he ought to obey. ““We 
have crucified the Lord of glory”. 

Along with the good news of salvation comes the bad news 
of potential damnation. If he that hath the Son hath life, 
then he that hath not the Son of God hath not life, and the 
wrath of God abideth on him. We are sinners who hold 
down the truth in unrighteousness (Rom. 1 : 18). We offend 
against the divine image. In the Prologue we endeavoured to 
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show that to have been created in God’s image means that 
man is a personal being, capable of knowing God (when he 
meets Him), and of hearing His Word (when it is spoken). 
But that is not yet Revelation, and it certainly does not mean 
that man can, by his own unaided efforts, discover God. 
Rather, it is man’s self-willed efforts to be as God that make 
him into a rebel and would-be rival of God. Man is fallen 
and that makes him into a broken and perverted image of 
God, and inclines him towards a false and idolatrous view 
of God and of creation. Yet the Fall has not rendered man 
incapable of doing anything that is good. He is totally cor- 
rupt, in the sense that all he does has some sin in it. He is not 
totally corrupt in the sense that he can do nothing else but 
sin. The very fact that man is capable of sinning shows that 
the image of God is not totally lost. Were that image entirely 
lost, man would have lost the responsibility for his actions 
that is assumed by the very use of the word “‘sin’’. Man’s 
actual state is at once better and worse than that. The devil 
is a liar from the beginning. But men have done something 
that is both better and worse than undiluted falsehood. 
They “‘hold (or R.V. ‘“‘hold down’’) the truth in unrighteous- 
ness”. They are not without truth, but they so pervert and 
obscure and disobey it that they cannot distinguish it from 
falsehood. The religion of the natural man is not true, nor 
false. It is an inextricable tangle of truth and falsehood. The 
truth cannot be extracted from it. It must be revealed afresh. 
Man must be “renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him who created Him’’. We shall therefore find that Revela- 
tion cannot be confirmed by natural religion, any more than 
the lesser can bless the greater. But we shall find that Revela- 
tion does confirm natural religion, in a few isolated particu- 
lars, and refute it in others. 

The Second Commandment is chiefly concerned with God 
the Son. He is the Word or image of God, the form or mould 
of Truth. We sin against it when we seek God elsewhere than 
in His written word, when we seek goodness elsewhere than 
in His Commandments or by other means than His grace. 
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The Second Commandment forbids idolatrous worship or 
service of the true God, heresy in short, as the First forbids 
the worship or service of other gods. The distinction seems 
clear. Yet in practice it is very difficult to decide whether a 
certain act is idolatrous or heretical, since to deprave the 
true faith is to turn it into something else. Was Mahomet 
a Christian heretic? Or was he the founder of another 
religion, the prophet of another god? Dante treats him as a 
heretic and schismatic, and Belloc has expressed the same 
opinion. 

The children of Israel ‘‘turned their glory into the likeness 
of a calf that eateth hay’’. They tried to reduce Jehovah to 
their own terms, which were bad enough in all conscience. 
But then what have we tried to turn that glory into? Has not 
God become for us identical with culture or civilization or 
the Cosmos or our own nation or progress or science or 
religion or morality? Or have we turned Him into a set of 
philosophical categories? A hay-eating calf is at least solid 
and living in comparison with an abstract idea. In some ways 
it comes nearer to the truth of the Incarnation! And if 
anyone should murmur the word “‘Logos’’, we can retort that 
that word, in its New Testament use, suggests not so much 
abstract reason as personal communication. 

Have we been very negative and iconoclastic? But we have 
been trying to expound the Second Commandment. As in 
the days of Isaiah (chapter 2) our land is ‘‘full of idols’’, and 
“the lofty looks of man shall be humbled, and the haughti- 
ness of man shall be bowed down, and the Lord alone shall 
be exalted in that day”. The day of the Lord comes to level 
the cedars of Lebanon and the oaks of Bashan, the high 
mountains and towers and fenced walls, the ships of Tarshish 
and all pleasant pictures. ‘‘And the idols he shall utterly 
abolish.”? Our idols, our eidola, our visual images, our con- 
cepts must be subjected to the obedience of Christ. As ante- 
cedents to Revelation, claiming prior rights, they are rebels, 
dangerous and damnable in proportion to their greatness 
and their impressiveness. But once subjected and obedient, 
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they can become servants and messengers to Him. “Spiritus 
Sanctus maius est quam Aristoteles.” 

No! God is not to be identified or allied with anything in 
this world or beyond it. He stands above all. He is not the 
sum of all which is, but its Creator and Sustainer. Life is not 
God. Truth is not God. Beauty is not God. Goodness is not 
God. Even Love is not God. (The Bible says “‘God is Love’, 
which is a very different matter.) God is not a sanction or 
justification of anything I do or uphold; He is my Judge. 
My formulas, my conceptions, my temples, my idols, cannot 
imprison or even reproduce Him. He does not escape from 
them. He abides in spite of them. He towers over them all, 
hidden in that glory of dazzling light which is thick darkness 
to us. You will notice, maybe a little cynically, that I speak 
in terms that are mostly negative even when I strive to be 
positive. But I am not trying to reveal God. God is sole and | 
unique, therefore He alone can reveal Himself. And this He 
has done. The Man Jesus Christ is the Image of the invisible 
God. 


(3) 


But now, having broken us in pieces, Christ puts us to- 
gether again. In Him manis reconstituted as the image of God, 
but only as a moon reflecting the borrowed and derivated 
light of the Sun of Righteousness. St. Paul has expressed this 
in terms of contemplation in 2 Corinthians 3 : 18. ‘‘But we all, 
with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.” In Colossians 3 : 8-10 he ex- 
presses it in terms of moral action and decision. “But now 
ye also put off all these; anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, 
filthy communication out of your mouth. Lie not one to 
another, seeing that ye have put off the old man with his 
deeds; and have put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that created him.” 

Seeing Him transfigured on the mountain-top, we know 
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Him to be the brightness of God’s glory, and the express 
image of His substance. Yet it may be dangerous to us to 
think of Christ exclusively in terms of image and glory and 
light. We may be tempted, like Peter, to put up three taber- 
nacles (thus perhaps equating the reflected light of Moses and 
Elias with the uncreated glory of Christ). We may try to stay 
on the mountain-top enjoying the vision, and be unwilling 
to take up our cross and follow Him down into the valley, 
to frame our tedious and burdensome daily life according to 
the vision. ‘“There is nothing’’, says Pascal, ‘‘as perilous as 
that which is pleasing both to God and to men. For states 
which are pleasing both to God and men possess one feature 
pleasing to God, and another pleasing to men. Like the 
greatness of St. Theresa: what pleases God is her profound 
humility in her revelations; what pleases men is her illu- 
minations. So people kill themselves trying to imitate her 
discourses, thinking they are imitating her condition, and 
failing to love what God loves or to put themselves in the 
condition which God loves” (Pensées, Brunschwicz’s ed., 


Christ therefore presents Himself to us not only as Image 
and Glory, but as the Good Shepherd, as the True Vine, as 
the Lamb of God, and in the sixth chapter of St. John he 
speaks of Himself as the Bread of Life. It is obviously useless 
to admire and contemplate bread at a distance. It must be 
eaten and assimilated. To look at bread in a shop window 
does not stay the cravings of hunger. If we stand back and 
admire at a distance Him we ought to be craving to assimi- 
late, we mock Him and ourselves. We are to assimilate and 
apply. We are not to contemplate at a distance as one con- 
templates a picture on the wall. “Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” 
Tear up the picture and eat it—that is destructive of mere 
aesthetic admiration. Idle contemplation is really the result 
of lack of appetite. We do not admire the table or the dishes 
when we are hungry. We do not praise the fountain or the 
moss or the violets until we have drunk our fill, if we are 
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really thirsty. In short, the realization that Christ is the re- 
vealer of God is inseparable from a sense of need and a con- 
viction of sin. 

The Eucharist is the chief appointed means, but not the 
only means of feeding on Christ that we may live by Him. 
We may do it in three ways. Christ, our Prophet, is our Light 
in the Gospels, which we are to read, mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest, and make a part of ourselves. 

Christ, our Great High Priest, nourishes us in that sacra- 
ment of His Body and Blood which is also the greatest of 
prayers and the chief way of saying “‘through Jesus Christ 
our Lord’’. 

Christ, our King, meets us in life and action, since our 
neighbour is His representative, and what is done or left 
undone to our neighbour is done or left undone towards 
Christ. 

Three times man is God’s image. First by Creation, 
secondly by Redemption, and thirdly by the sanctification of 
the Holy Spirit. Each of these impressions at once completes 
and restores that which preceded it. If we omit or ignore or 
disparage one of them, we throw the whole out of proportion. 
Jesus Christ, by whom that is affected, at once makes man 
a new creation, and enables him to return to his true origin. 
The Incarnation shows how in and with Christ the creaturely 
state can be made holy. The Cross shows how man is a 
rebel against his Maker, and how he is redeemed by a fresh 
act of divine love. The Resurrection and Ascension exalt 
redeemed humanity to heaven and to the right hand of God. 
God is Spirit, God is “‘without body, parts or passions’’. Yet 
when we look up to God, we find, not vagueness or negation, 
but His Living Image, a human form and a human face and 
the warmth of human converse. 

Without Christ we are left to fallen creation and to its un- 
controlled idolatries. But the Second Commandment warns 
us not only against the idols of the natural man, but also 
against the heresies and extravagances of the spiritual man. 
Even if we are religious and churchly men, we shall go astray 
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if we try to possess the Spirit without the Word. We shall fall 
into rank exuberances or into shapeless vaguenesses, or into 
clever subtle empty formulations unless we use the Word to 
test every spirit or pretended inspiration, and see whether it 
be of God. We must keep casting down high things, and sub- 
jecting every thought to the obedience of Christ. To that 
criterion the inspiration of the prophet, the tradition of the 
priest, the policy of the wise man must all be subjected. 

We may again possess, or try to possess the Word without 
the Spirit. Like the disciples before Pentecost we may possess 
the Truth without being fully possessed by it, and therefore 
not as yet possess it. But with that we enter the province of 
the Third Commandment. 
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Thou Shalt Not Take the Name of the Lord Thy God in Vain, 
for the Lord Will Not Hold Him Guiltless that Taketh His Name 
in Vain 


F we have so far walked in the way of God’s command- 

ments, we have, in obedience to the first, rejected idolatry 
to worship God only. Our Faith is pointed in the right direc- 
tion, towards the right object, the only God there is. Then, 
in obedience to the Second Commandment, we have rejected 
heresy and man-made images, in order to know God by His 
own Revelation of Himself, by Jesus Christ, His Image and 
Word. We are therefore strictly orthodox and sound. Yet 
orthodoxy is not enough. The Third Commandment names 
the besetting sin of the orthodox. It is the taking of God’s 
Name, the receiving of His Grace, in vain. We take God’s 
Name in vain when we have the form of godliness without 
the Spirit and power thereof. We may by blasphemy or 
superstition or hypocrisy misuse or abuse that Holy Name. 
We do so by hypocrisy, but also by ineffectual pietism, that 
is so busy praying or talking of God as to have no time to do 
good to his neighbour. We take God’s Name in vain by 
triviality and dullness and lack of enthusiasm, but we may 
do it also by mere emotionalism without obedience. And we 
may do it also by a harsh slavish obedience that is without 
love. We have the Faith, we have it in a right form or shape, 
but we lack Force and momentum. We have the Word 
without the Spirit, in short. And that brings us into the special 
province of the Spirit, since it is by the Holy Spirit alone 
that we can name the Name of God, or call Jesus Lord. 

So first let us think of names and how we treat them. We 
must confess, if we reflect upon it, that we employ names 
rather cheaply and irresponsibly. How seldom do we allow 
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them to have any real significance! We choose our children’s 
names for the sake of a pleasant sound or a temporary inter- 
est. Names to us are mere labels or tickets; we might as well 
use numbers, But in the days of the Bible a Name was some- 
thing deep and serious and sacramental, which acted upon 
the personality of its possessor and was reacted on by it. 
There a Name is an efficacious sign calculated to bring about 
the thing it signifies. Adam gets his name from God, and 
gives names to all the animals. Abram’s name is changed to 
Abraham, Sarai’s to Sarah, Jacob’s to Israel, in order to 
indicate the change in their status brought about by God’s 
call and election. It is so also with Simon Peter in the New 
Testament. 

And the Name of God is the compendium of His Revela- 
tion, the very point and edge of His Word. We have already 
seen, in the Prologue, how that Name was entrusted to men, 
to be reverenced—or profaned. The Jew tried to isolate and 
shelter the Holy Name. The sacred tetragrammaton, the four 
letters JHVH, was written with special care, according to 
special rules. You must dip your pen in the ink before you 
begin, so as not to dip it again in the middle. The very omis- 
sion of the name of God from the book of Esther, which 
makes some doubt its canonicity, is said to be due to reverence. 
At the feast of Purim, at which this book was read, it was 
customary to get so drunk as to be unable to distinguish be- 
tween the words “‘Blessed be Mordecai’? and ‘‘Cursed be 
Haman’’. Under such circumstances it was better to avoid 
using the name of God lest it should be profaned! Such ob- 
servances seem to us very odd ways of honouring God. Yet 
behind their superstition and perversity there is at least the 
intention of reverence. We have gone to the opposite extreme, 
and cheapen and defile the Holy Name in countless ways. 

The Name of God was originally represented by the four 
consonants JHvH. The Jews in their jealous reverence never 
pronounced it. Instead they used the word Adonai, Lord. 
Even in writing, they combined the consonants JuvH and 
the vowels A 0 A of Adonai, from which Petrus Galatinus is 
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said to have formed the hybrid word jeHovau for the first 
time in 1518. But we have some independent evidence of 
how it was pronounced. Theodoret says the Samaritans pro- 
nounced it IABE (’Iafé). Clement of Alexandria has 1aovat 
or IAOUE. JEVE appears in Latin MSS. So scholars have good 
reason for the form JAHVEH, which they so frequently employ. 

Nowadays we use such expressions as ‘‘Name’’, ‘“Symbol” 
or “Figure” in rather an empty sense, indicating that they 
merely picture or indicate, but cannot really convey effec- 
tively their meaning. In ancient times, however, such expres- 
sions had a much richer and stronger meaning, as has been 
shown by Harnack. This is so especially with the Name of 
God, and indeed with all lesser names also. Such a name 
is anything but ‘‘nominal’’, in the modern sense. The Name 
of God is something real in power and presence as well as in 
significance or suggestion, since the Name of God means His 
revealed nature as told in His Word. ‘““Take ye heed of him 
(the angel), and hearken unto his voice; provoke him not: 
for he will not pardon your transgressions; for my name is in 
him.’’ McNeile says that name here means “‘the fullness of 
my being’. That indicates not a “nominal”, but a real 
presence (Exod. 23 : 21). If we turn to Isaiah 30 : 27 we find 
the Name used to indicate not an agent, but God Himself; 
and the presence is devastatingly real, the very opposite of 
vanity or emptiness. ‘“‘Behold the Name of God cometh 
from far, burning with his anger, and in thick rising smoke 
his lips are full of indignation, and his tongue is as a devour- 
Ine Tee Gee 

There are perhaps some grounds for our use of the word 
“nominal” in regard to man. We call a name, and after a 
while the person we named answers or comes, or else by ab- 
sence or inattention the name is made merely nominal and an 
empty sound. But we cannot do so with the Name of God, 
since God not only follows, but precedes and ‘‘prevents”’ His 
Name. To use God’s Name is therefore equivalent to in- 
voking or realizing His presence. His Name is never vain, 
but it is always filled with presence and power and person- 
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ality. It can never be detached from Him who bears it. And 
with the Name of God goes the Name that is above every 
Name, the Name in which every knee shall bow, the Holy 
Name of Jesus, the Name that expresses the nadir of con- 
descension and of humiliation, and the zenith of exaltation 
and of glorification. 

It is impossible to make the Name of God vain. But sin is 
always the extreme of unreasonableness and absurdity. So 
we cheerfully attempt the impossible. We take the name of 
the Lord in vain. A little philological precision will not be 
amiss here. We have already enquired with some precision 
into the Name of God. Since we are commanded to be careful 
how we use words, we had better see, also, what is meant by 
the words “‘in vain’’. The Hebrew phrase here employed is 
“le shav’’, a different one from “‘hevel”’ (vanity, wind) employed 
by Ecclesiastes. ‘‘Le shav’’ is also used in Psalm 127. “‘Except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain 
(shav).”” It means to no purpose, but may also suggest 
wickedness, in the form of emptiness, thoughtlessness, 
deceitfulness or treachery. The word ‘“‘hevel’’ suggests futility 
and aimlessness, more deserving of pity than of blame. 

We attempt deliberately, or carelessly allow ourselves to 
take the Holy Name of God in vain, to let it pass by us with- 
out stirring us to reverence or to obedience. And then we 
try to dismiss the matter, as if nothing had happened, as if 
no guilt had been incurred. But that is impossible. The Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh His Name in vain. To 
pronounce His Name is to find yourself in His presence, face 
to face with the source and centre of all meaning and reality. 
To do so is therefore to call down either mercy or judgment 
upon yourself—to call the one or the other, since there is 
no third alternative. 


(1) 
How then is this commandment to be kept? Deuteronomy 
6 : 13 says, ‘“Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God: and him shalt 
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thou serve and shalt swear by his Name.” Psalm 15 : 4 
(R.V.): “He that sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not.” The thirtieth chapter of Numbers deals with oaths in 
the form of vows to God. A man must always keep such 
vows. A woman, however, can have her oath rescinded by 
her father’s, or if she is married, her husband’s veto. Exodus 
22 : 11 lays down how, in case of suspicion of theft, when 
there is no witness, and the evidence is purely circumstantial, 
a man may take the oath of the Lord that he is innocent. 
Our Lord summed up the teaching of the law in the words, 
“Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths.”” When He was Himself called upon by the 
High priest at His trial before the Sanhedrin, He did not 
refuse to swear. Instead by the tremendous “I am”’, which 
the Jews rightly understood, He released the awe, and the 
offence, the judgment and mercy of the Divine Presence, 
thus carrying us beyond formal attestation to the Truth in 
person, and beyond all earthly tribunals to the Judge of all. 

How can God’s name be taken in vain? Most people think 
first of swearing and profanity, the silliest and most frequent 
way of abusing the divine Name. It is bad enough, in all 
conscience. William Law has said in a few words all that 
can be said about it. ““Now the reason of common swearing 
is this; it is because men have not so much as the intention to 
please God in their actions. For let a man but have so much 
piety as to intend to please God in all the actions of his life, 
as the happiest and best thing in the world, and then he 
will never swear more. It will be as impossible to him to 
swear, whilst he feels this intention within himself, as it is 
impossible for a man that intends to please his prince, to go 
up and abuse him to his face.” 

Oaths of that kind do not seem to have been frequent in 
the ancient world. ‘‘As the Lord liveth”, or “‘the Lord do so 
to me and more also”’ (doubtless something highly unpleasant 
is left to the imagination) are frequent in the Old Testament. 
But they are purely assertive. Chrysostom refers to St. Paul’s 
““swearing”’, which is indeed almost shocking in its frequency 
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—but it again was reverent, and purely assertive, as most 
ancient swearing seems to have been, if we may judge by 
our Lord’s references to swearing. To swear by one’s head, or 
by the temple, or by the altar or the sacrifice upon it is obvi- 
ously assertive and not merely blasphemous. And it is even 
such assertive swearing that our Lord deprecated, because it 
had become too common and too cheap. So He Himself, 
when He wants to be emphatic, uses no oath, but the Amen 
amen which in our Bibles is translated ‘‘verily, verily’. Was 
St. Paul then disobedient, in contrast to the more scrupulous 
James? No, since he complied with the spirit of our Lord’s 
recommendation, and since his oaths were all real and sin- 
cere. This, however, should be a warning to us. It shows that 
the ancients had not sunk to our level, to the oath of mere 
irritation, the purely blasphemous oath intended, apparently, 
if anything so futile can show intention, to annoy a Provi- 
dence which we hardly believe for having allowed something 
nasty to happen. (But perhaps it is once mentioned in the 
Bible, when Job’s wife suggests that he should “‘curse God 
and die’’. The word actually used means bless, but it is used 
euphemistically. And we observe that it is used with fear and 
trembling, and taken for granted that to indulge in such 
blasphemy will at once call down judgment.) 

Over and beyond vain or blasphemous use of God’s name, 
there are the more sinister methods of misusing it in magic 
and necromancy and witchcraft, in fortune-telling and 
astrology. Here either the sacred name is misused as a charm, 
or else we venture into realms into which we are forbidden to 
pry, and seek revelations which God alone can give. The 
appeal to common sense and reasonableness is usual to-day, 
and justifiable. But it is not biblical. The Bible does not dis- 
miss such things as unreal, or as mere charlatanism. In the 
view of the writer of 2 Samuel, the witch of Endor really suc- 
ceeded in evoking the spirit of Samuel. But the effectiveness 
of the experiment does not justify it. So those who disapprove 
of spiritualism, not because it is always the unreal effect of 
imagination and suggestion, but because, as they believe, it 
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is something real and actual, the work of evil spirits, may, 
whatever we may think of their credulity, be conforming to 
the biblical attitude. And for those who indulge in such prac- 
tices, such warnings may prove more helpful and more effec- 
tive than just laughing at them. They will be more inclined 
to listen to us, when they find we take them and their spirits 
seriously. This is not to deny that cases of imposture or of 
self-deceit are numerous. For example, we were once favoured 
with a ridiculous book of spiritualistic propaganda, such as 
are distributed free to the clergy. In it a claim was made 
to have called up the spirit of Sherlock Holmes. The writer 
did not know that Sherlock Holmes was a purely fictitious 
character. Nevertheless, the biblical attitude provides, at the 
very least, a useful argumentum ad hominem. 

But let us return to Blasphemy for a moment. We may say 
of it (as also of other breaches of this commandment) that 
it is a sort of fossilized faith or faith gone rotten. T. S. Eliot 
has regretfully registered the fact that at the present day 
blasphemy has almost ceased to be possible owing to the 
absence of faith. We may compare this with Kierkegaard’s 
assertion that in his day men had become so spiritless as to 
be no longer capable of sin. At first sight such remarks seem 
ridiculously paradoxical. But think. A completely godless 
world would be a world where no oaths were to be heard. 
Even the blasphemer is, unconsciously, and assuredly without 
merit, a witness for God. In C. S. Lewis’s novel, That Hideous 
Strength, Mark begins to take God seriously when he is re- 
quired by his instructor to trample upon a crucifix. He finds 
himself in a dilemma. If there is a God, and if Christ is God 
the Son, then I dare not insult what represents Him. If, on 
the other hand, they do not exist, if God does not exist, and 
Christ is either a fiction or an impostor—why, then it is 
meaningless and useless and futile to profane a sign destitute 
of meaning or sacredness. This again suggests a question 
which the iron curtain makes it hard to answer. Are oaths to 
be heard in Soviet Russia from practising members of the 
Communist party? Does Stalin ever swear? Or is a habitual 
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swearer regarded with suspicion, as having some sort of a 
“religion”, and in need of purging or liquidation? 7 

Now that we have glanced at blasphemy and such things, 
we had better close the parenthesis, and return to our starting 
point, the original reference of the Commandment. Most 
probably it was taken as having to do mainly and primarily 
with vows, such as the Nazirite vow of abstention from a hair- 
cut, from wine and all products of the grape, or in the New 
Testament, Paul’s vow at Cenchrea, or in modern practice, 
the vow of marriage or of chastity (or rather of virginity, 
since marriage also is chaste), or of widowhood, or again the 
Baptismal or Ordination vow. The distinction between Pre- 
cepts and Counsels, between what God commands to all, 
and what He advises for some, is hardly as clear or as scriptural 
as the distinction between the Commandment and the Vow. 
Further, the words themselves declare their meaning. The 
Commandment comes from God, and is binding on all with- 
out exception. The Vow however is mine, and is undertaken 
on my own responsibility; it is my part to ensure that it be 
something willed or permitted by God. Pious people fre- 
quently try to turn their vows into commandments, and 
must be fiercely resisted. There are sins enough without try- 
ing to invent new ones. God has revealed our duties in His 
Word and Commandments, and we must not add to His 
Word by teaching for doctrines the commandments of men, 
or by saying touch not, taste not, handle not, when He has 
not said it. 

We may then put under the heading of the vow all such 
things as celibacy, marriage, orders, vegetarianism, total 
abstinence from alcohol, abstention from certain amuse- 
ments, extra and unprescribed sabbatarianism, and all other 
things which are not clearly enjoined upon all men by the 
Word of God. We may describe as ‘“‘Will-worship”’ any at- 
tempt to impose them upon all. These things are not obliga- 
tory. They are voluntary. But the vow to perform them, 
when once taken, is binding on the conscience, and the 
keeping of it a freewill-offering of obedience to God, as the 
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breaking of the vow is disobedience. It would be well if all 
such vows were not merely private, but had (as already they 
have in major matters) some sort of regulation and approval 
by the authorities. By this means the rash vow might be 
avoided, and dispensation be provided in case of difficult 
circumstances or hardship, or rather, when the circum- 
stances have so changed as to make the vow inoperative or 
inadvisable. Of all vows, those of Baptism are the most bind- 
ing. Baptism is universal, binding on all, generally necessary 
for salvation. Yet the promises made at Baptism must be 
voluntary, and are therefore repeated at Confirmation, and 
ratified by the candidate’s own mouth and consent. ‘They are 
things which all men need to do, they are commands of 
God. Yet they are taken upon us in the form of a vow of 
Renunciation, Faith and Obedience, because our allegiance 
needs to be voluntary. Infants may be baptized, and have 
those vows made by godparents on their behalf, since what 
is promised is what they are certain to do, if they follow 
God’s will. Thus we see in the Baptismal Vow something 
that partakes at the one time of the nature of Vow and Com- 
mandment at once. 

When we come to Holy Orders, we see that the case is 
different. This particular individual may be better fitted by 
his Maker for being a policeman or a farmer, and to serve 
God by being a godly layman. All cannot become priests. 
And other callings, all godly and honest callings at least, are 
ways of serving God, as pleasing to Him as the ministry of 
the Church, ; 

Marriage again, though nearly, is not quite universal. Yet, 
once entered upon, the marriage vows are binding and indis- 
soluble. 

That brings us to the problem of the rash vow. A witty 
divine was once consulted by a lady, as he sat at her dinner 
table. She explained that she had recently gone on a voyage 
to a neighbouring country, but while returning, had been 
terrified by a storm, and the effects of mal de mer, into pray- 
ing to God and making a vow that if only she got safe home 
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she would never cross the sea again. But now she wanted to 
go. What was she to do? The learned man at once answered, 
“You should pray to be forgiven for having made such a 
foolish vow.’’ The answer was a good one and suitable for 
a dinner table. But perhaps, had he been at the Communion 
rails, or in some other more pastoral situation, the speaker 
might have used other words and methods. He might have 
found it advisable to inquire whether she wanted to cross the 
sea again on pleasure, or on urgent business. (Or again, he 
might have dismissed the whole matter as too trivial and in- 
considerate to be taken seriously.) 

If we consider Herod’s oath to his stepdaughter, the 
issue is plain enough. Herod might justifiably have ruled out 
anything so patently wrong as the slaughter of John the Bap- 
tist. An unconditional promise can never bind one to do any- 
thing wrong. But Herod was himself to a big extent respon- 
sible. His own previous behaviour had already showed that 
such a deed was perfectly possible for him; had he been a 
good man, or a just king, such a demand would never have 
been made. 

Jephthah, too, made a rash oath. Was he a misled fool, or a 
hero? The similar story of Abraham’s intended sacrifice of 
Isaac, with its happy ending, seems to demand that we should 
commend Jephthah. Dante suggests that he should have ad- 
mitted that he had made a mistake by making such a vow, 
rather than commit a crime by keeping it. But he speaks 
after the event, and in the light of a fuller revelation, and 
the medieval lack of the historic sense did not permit him to 
try to put himself in Jephthah’s position, and consider what, 
in his circumstances, and with his limited knowledge of 
God’s will, was to be required or expected of him. Dr. T. H. 
Croxall, in his Kierkegaard Studies, is a little hard on Dante 
when he says that his proposed solution is “really fatuous’’. 
And maybe, after all, he has something to say or to suggest. 
For, lonely individualist as he was, he retained a communion 
with the Church, and for all his proud independence, a 
respect for authority, not shown by Kierkegaard, nor indeed 
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possible to him. Kierkegaard felt called by God to unethical 
conduct, in breaking off his engagement. He thought of how 
the Virgin Mary, Abraham, Jephthah, and Agamemnon 
were faced with similar problems. Even Christ had to conceal 
something from his disciples because they could not bear it. 
One could also refer to Henry VIII’s marriage vows to Cath- 
erine of Aragon, and the dubious opportunism shown by the 
ecclesiastics, especially by Cranmer and the Reformers. The 
problem is only too far from being a rare one, or peculiar to 
exalted souls like Kierkegaard. Every human being has to 
face it, and the majority are only too prone to take the easiest 
way out, and the most comfortable for themselves. Some, 
among whom we may surely put the reformers, are ready in 
a time of crisis to seize an opportunity of furthering a good 
cause by somewhat dubious means, while others support 
established traditions by means that are only a little less un- 
scrupulous. It is only a few sensitive minds, and delicate con- 
sciences like Kierkegaard’s, that feel the burden of it, or who 
really face up to the problem. So there is a good deal to be 
said for rigidity. 

Many people have to face the problem of a pledge of total 
abstinence from liquor, taken in early youth at the behest of 
well-meaning parents or others. A medieval canonist would 
have no difficulty in driving a coach and four through such a 
vow, since he would dismiss it as made before reaching years 
of discretion, and therefore not binding. He would also de- 
mand a certain measure of deliberation, and of serious inten- 
tion, in order to constitute a vow. Rashness would therefore 
be likely to invalidate it altogether. The trouble, of course, is 
that people are only too inclined to regard a vow as having 
been rashly made as soon as they repent of it. But if they are 
prepared to consult experienced advisers, who can view the 
matter impartially, there is some hope of a satisfactory 
decision. 

Abraham and the Blessed Virgin were guided by some sort 
of divine revelation. Agamemnon, too, was led to sacrifice 
Iphigenia by the demands of the priests, and what he be- 
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lieved was the will of Apollo. But it does not seem to have 
been so in the case of Jephthah. There is no evidence that 
God required of him the terrible sacrifice that he made. All 
he says is that he has opened his mouth unto the Lord, and 
cannot go back. And scholars can tell us that his words 
(Judges 11 : 31) obviously refer to a human sacrifice, and 
should be translated, ‘‘Whosoever cometh forth out of the 
doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace from 
the children of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s, and I 
will offer him up for a burnt offering.’ Jephthah spoke, 
thinking of a slave or some other member of his household— 
but it turned out to be his daughter, and that not only 
meant the loss of one dear to him, but also the extinction 
of his name and of his family. The Bible records the event 
without any word of comment, in the way either of praise or 
blame. Yet that only serves the better to bring out the pathos 
of the situation. The ruthless soldier is determined to win at 
all costs. But his ruthless vow turns out to be almost more 
than he can face. Any human being, even a slave, has some- 
one who is dear to him, and to whom he is dear—but the 
sacrifice is not a slave, but Jephthah’s only daughter. Yet 
broken-hearted, he still goes on with it. 

The data are so few that it is hardly possible to offer a 
solution. But one may remark that there is a certain safe- 
guard for us in Article XVII of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
“Tn all our doings that will of God is to be followed which 
we have expressly declared unto us in the Word of God.” It 
is a leading principle of moral theology that in all cases the 
conscience must be obeyed; but then it ought to be a rightly 
informed conscience, enlightened by the word of God and by 
the communion of His Church. Nobody can emulate Jeph- 
thah to-day, since both the Word of God and the conscience 
are against it. And if any man determine to make a great 
sacrifice, he should at least be sure that he offers something 
of his own, and does not involve others. As to moral experi- 
ments, and the apparent conflict between the will of God 
and ethical conduct, it is a matter which is not likely to con- 
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cern the ordinary individual. It is our duty to fear God and 
keep His Commandments, and we may safely take it for 
granted that we can only do so by doing what we know is 
right. 

Yet of the general subject, of the conflict between the 
traditionalist and the revolutionary, one must remark that 
the whole tragedy of it lies just in the fact that neither can 
ever be wholly justified. At the time, perhaps, justice seems 
to be with the established order. Their judicial murders are 
executions, their cruelties are severities; whereas those of the 
revolutionaries are assassinations, murders, and atrocities. 
But if the revolution only should prove successful, the tables 
are turned. Sometimes, when one reads of the Reformation, 
one is almost forced to compare it to a conflict between, let 
us say, some very corrupt mandarins and a set of bandits. 
But if that is too extreme, let us say, instead, the degenerate 
Romans, and Theodoric and his Goths. Or again, the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Normans. In the light of further develop- 
ments, we see that the two incompatibles were really married 
in a way they did not realize, and would not have admitted. 
New blood and old inheritances had to combine, neither 
could subsist alone. Yet to combine was to clash. And in such 
clashes we see both tragedy and judgment. 


(2) 


“Quand elle pronongait le nom de Dieu, elle en était comme illuminé,”’ 
says Henri Bordeaux of the mother in La Maison. It is so that 
the name of God should be used. But our words, even our 
oaths, have become meaningless and empty and vain. Good- 
bye has ceased to mean God be with you, or a holiday to be 
a holy day. Trace the most common ejaculations, and you 
will find the fossilized remains of some once blood-curdling 
oath. Out of Bethlehem we have made Bedlam. And the 
word Asylum once suggested a sacred precinct, a place of 
calm retreat from the world—but to us it suggests screams and 
strait-waistcoats and padded cells. Perhaps of all phrases, the 
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expression “‘Act of God” has been the most blasphemously 
misused. In its biblical context it suggests one of God’s 
mighty acts of revelation or redemption, like the Exodus, or 
the Resurrection. But oh, how fallen, how changed do we see 
it in the mouths of juries, or in the advertisements of insur- 
ance companies! They—the juries—say the deceased met his 
death by ‘‘act of God’’, while the insurance companies re- 
fuse to be accountable for such events—as if God only acted 
in causing horrible unaccountable disasters. Again, the word 
“comfort’’ means to strengthen and uplift in our Bibles or 
Prayer Books, but to us it is only too likely to suggest, not 
forts, but armchairs and mothers’ aprons. And, after all, to 
use such words or phrases is akin to swearing. Alas! How 
many high and holy words, current in theology, have been 
debased by us, and with them, the still higher and holier 
words of the Bible. Such words need to be reinterpreted and re- 
expounded. Kittel has made a start, but such books need to 
be brought down from the study shelves and digested before 
we can give them out from the pulpit. 

“God is in heaven and thou upon earth, therefore let thy 
words be few.” “Swear not at all,’ says our Lord, and St. 
James re-echoes his injunction. And our Lord, as we have 
seen, avoids the strong assertions so frequently used by St. 
Paul. When our Lord wishes to be emphatic, He uses his 
characteristic Verily, verily. . . . Yet when the High priest 
put Him on His oath, He did not refuse to swear. There is no 
room here for the Puritan misapprehension, by which old 
ceremonies and phrases are abandoned, and new ones coined 
—and these new ones become vainer and emptier by far than 
the old. It means simply that we must avoid unnecessary 
oaths and assertions in ordinary conversation, since they 
“come of evil’, being made necessary by man’s suspicion 
and distrust. We should prefer to them a plain Yes or No, 
We must be scrupulous and circumspect in our use of words, 
in all our assertions. We shall have to give account of every 
idle word we have spoken, and that includes not only our 
damns and blasts, but also those pious phrases we used with- 
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out meaning them. The preacher, too, may do a great deal 
of harm by saying without really meaning them, things 
which he thinks ought to be said. The congregation are far 
more awake than he realizes to such insincerities. 

The chief priests, scribes and elders were very scrupulous, 
yet our Lord by one question, exposed their insincerity 
(Mark 11 : 30). They had asked by what authority He had 
cleansed the temple. He replied by asking, ‘“The Baptism of 
John, was it from heaven, or from men? Answer me.”’ They 
did not for one moment inquire into what was actually the 
truth. They had no interest in truth. Doctrine was for them 
(as alas, it often is for ecclesiastics of all schools who have the 
word without the Spirit) not a matter of truth, but of strategy. 
They reasoned, not of what was true, but of the different 
manceuvres possible to them, and the consequences to which 
they would lead. To say the baptism of John was of heaven 
would expose them to the unanswerable rejoinder, ‘““‘Why 
then did ye not believe him?” But if they followed what was 
more probably their own inclination or opinion, and said, 
‘“‘Of men’’—they feared the people, they feared the unpopu- 
larity to which that might lead. So they agreed to say, ‘““We 
cannot tell (R.V. We know not)”, and Jesus, very properly, 
refused to put the truth before men who had showed so con- 
clusively that they did not want truth, and did not know 
what to do with it. In Matthew 2 : 4 ff., we find something 
very similar. Asked where Christ should be born, the chief 
priests and scribes are at once able to quote the prophet who 
says at Bethlehem. But they never think of taking any action. 
That they leave to the Magi, who go the few miles and find 
Him. Even the villainous Herod takes some action, cruel and 
criminal action, in the slaughter of the innocents, a deed 
which the chief priests and scribes will imitate more success- 
fully thirty years later, when they slay the one true Innocent. 

‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine, . . .”’ said our Saviour. Karl Barth 
has tried to explain it as referring to a misuse of justification 
by faith. But the Church has taken it as referring to a proper 
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reserve in the imparting of religious knowledge or of sacra- 
ments or other holy things. Perhaps the best commentary on 
it is the passage already referred to, Mark rr : 30 ff. It shows 
that it is not quite so obvious as it seems. The dogs and swine 
would to Jews, mean Gentiles or publicans (cf. Acts 22 : 21-22, 
and the fury of the Jews when St. Paul speaks of how God 
sent him to preach to the Gentiles). So we may say that the 
apostles were obeying this injunction when they engaged in 
the Gentile mission. 

The Jews tried to be scrupulous, but mere scrupulosity 
does not save us, it is only too often connected with unneces- 
sary niceties and things not commanded. We are particular 
about our own self-chosen vows, while we neglect God’s 
clear commands. We tithe mint, anise, and cummin, while we 
neglect the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy 
and faith. We strain the gnats out of our drink, but we 
swallow a camel for it. A man knows he ought to set aside a 
part of his property for the support of his parents; but he 
manages to evade his duty by earmarking it as Corban, a 
gift to the Temple, not to be handed over till he dies—and 
in the meantime the authorities are obliging enough to dis- 
pense him from having to give the income from it to his 
parents. 

Scrupulosity shades off into hypocrisy. As Rudolf Allers 
says, ‘Anything except the love of one’s neighbour can form 
the substance of the scruple . . . a scrupulous woman can 
send her old mother out shopping, because otherwise she 
would be prevented from saying her rosary between ten and 
twelve—a self-imposed penance.” Scrupulosity shades off 
into hypocrisy, the most blatant way of taking God’s Name 
in vain—and we find ourselves drawing near to the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, the sin against the light. 


(3) 


We now enter the realm of inspiration. Doctrinaire theo- 
logians, like the Novatians and Anabaptists, and even the 
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extreme Calvinists, hold the theory that grace is irresistible. 
This may lead to two dangerous errors. We may, on the 
one hand, believe that, having once received the grace of 
God, we have become impeccable—or, on the other, that 
any sin committed after Baptism, or after conversion, is 
unpardonable. The Anglican sixteenth article denies both 
these theories, and asserts roundly that “after we have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace given, 
and fall into sin, and by the grace of God we may arise again 
and amend our lives.” 

The Bible is a very unsatisfactory book for all those who 
want to construct doctrinaire systems. The lives of Jacob, of 
David, of Peter, provide examples of men who were very 
dear to God, who were undoubtedly chosen and inspired by 
Him, and who yet fell into sin after they had received His 
grace. And besides them, there are the darker examples of 
Balaam, Saul and Solomon. Tradition has pronounced in 
favour of the last, and against the first two. Yet Balaam’s 
conduct as represented in Numbers, is not set in a bad light 
by J or JE, it is the Priestly writer who (Num. 31 : 8, 16) 
tells us he counselled the tempting of Israel by the women at 
Baal-Peor, and was finally slain by the sword. Saul is a most 
tragic and self-torturing figure, yet if we enumerate his sins, 
they hardly reach the stature of the sins of David, the man 
after God’s own heart. Saul never committed anything quite 
as despicable as David’s adultery and his murder of Uriah. 
As to Solomon, he, after a vision of God, and after being 
given the grace of great wisdom, lets his wives steal his heart 
and lead him into idolatry, and also impoverishes and 
oppresses his people in order himself to amass wealth and 
raise great buildings. Tradition ascribes to him the tardy 
repentance of the book of Ecclesiastes—but the actual text 
of Scripture seems to leave his ultimate salvation a matter of 
doubt. However, the New Testament comes down very 
strongly indeed against Balaam (2 Pet. 2 : 15; Jude 11; Rev. 
Sta ye 

But what is the sin or blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
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the sin for which there is no forgiveness either in this world, 
or in the world to come? John Bunyan, during his dark night 
of the soul, was obsessed with fears that he had committed it. 
His terrors and obsessions continued for two and a half years, 
and were much intensified by Calvinistic or Anabaptist doc- 
trines of irresistible grace working upon his nervous tempera- 
ment. Yet it may be asserted with entire confidence that if 
anyone really has committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
he will not have any scruples of conscience about it. “‘Never’’, 
says Pascal, ‘‘do we commit sin so freely or so joyously, as 
when we do it conscientiously.”’ Henry Grattan, speaking of 
religious animosity, speaks in similar terms. ‘“‘Examine all 
the causes of human misery, the tragic machinery of the 
globe and the instruments of civil rage and domestic murder, 
and you find no demon is like it, because it privileges every 
other vice and amalgamates with infidelity as well as with mur- 
der; and conscience, which restrains other vices, becomes a 
prompter here.” The scribes and Pharisees suggested that 
Jesus cast out devils by Beelzebub; they refused to recognize 
obvious goodness and inspiration and truth even while it was 
being revealed in mighty works and words of eternal life in 
their own eyes and ears. When God gives such a strong 
demonstration of His Truth, He not only converts and con- 
vinces. He also hardens and offends. The effect of such a 
Revelation is to make the heart of the people fat and their 
ears heavy. And those who then refuse to believe are beyond 
repentance or forgiveness, fallen into an irrevocable damna- 
tion. Those who refuse to follow the light they already have, 
and who demand signs and wonders, like Dives and the 
Pharisees when they suggest that a resurrection from the dead 
will convince, are not met by any signs, but by the blunt 
“They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them.” 
If we refuse to see the light God is giving us now, and post- 
pone obedience till His call and claim are unmistakably 
clear, we are in danger of so hardening ourselves as to be- 
come incapable of hearing the Call when it does come. It 
seems pretty clear that Caiaphas committed the sin against 
H 
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the Holy Ghost. But what of Judas? One cannot find langu- 
age sufficiently strong to blame his treachery—yet after- 
wards Judas said, “I have sinned”’. Pitiless theologians are 
wont to dismiss it as remorse, and not real repentance, and 
indeed his suicide provides a proof. Yet the man did express 
some sort of regret for what he had done, and even the faint- 
est signs of penitence give some faint glimmer of hope. The 
great sinners die impenitent, with an attitude of confidence 
and self-congratulation. The less extreme sinners know some- 
thing of remorse, and of the accusing finger of God. Even 
Cain and Judas are among them. But it is the saints who 
know what tears of penitence mean. 

The sin of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5) was a heinous 
one. They lied to the Holy Ghost, by making a vow and only 
hypocritically pretending to fulfil it, and doing so just after 
Pentecost, when the First love of the early Church was hot- 
test and brightest. Their sudden and terrifying deaths would 
seem to have been due rather to pure terror than to having 
been smitten by St. Peter. So perhaps they, too, may have 
shown some sort of repentance, and since judgment came 
upon them in this life, they may be included among those 
who were ‘‘delivered to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus” 
(1 Cor. 5 : 4). Simon Magus again (in Acts 8), tried soon 
after his baptism to buy the gift of God for money, and is told 
by Peter that his heart is not right in the sight of God, and 
that he can therefore have no part or lot in these matters. He 
asks Peter to pray for him, with what result we are not told 
by canonical scripture, though tradition has all sorts of 
elaborate fictions of his later doings. St. Paul again (1 Cor. 
11) speaks of those who, not discerning the Lord’s body, eat 
and drink judgment to themselves by unworthy reception of 
the Eucharist. He suggests that this is the reason of many of 
the Corinthians having been smitten with feebleness, sick- 
ness, or even death. Wherein did their sin consist? It was not 
mistaken theories as to the manner of the presence that 
brought judgment upon them. Rather it came from doubt of 
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the truth of the Lord Himself, and of His Body the Church. 
To offend against the brethren, who are of Christ’s flesh and 
bones, to offend against the bread and wine by getting drunk 
while another is hungry, is an offence against Christ Him- 
self. Even those who are scrupulous to the verge of supersti- 
tion in their reverence towards sacred things, the church 
building, the altar, the holy vessels, the sacred elements, may 
forget that their fellow-Christian or fellow-communicant is 
by Baptism a temple of the Holy Ghost, deserving a deeper 
respect than any building of wood and stone, or sacred ele- 
ments. 

In the Church of to-day, the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion has been only too successfully guarded against pro- 
fanation of the more obvious kind—as a result it has to a 
great extent ceased to be the daily bread of the average 
Christian, and become a sort of luxury for those saints who 
are already so good as hardly to need it! Do such persons 
really exist? Or are they not like the ‘‘just persons needing 
no repentance’ of whom our Lord spoke, evidently ironically? 
It is rather by our treatment of that other sacrament, with 
which God’s Holy Name and our own Christian names are 
chiefly associated, that we take the Name of the Lord in vain. 
In the first place there is the problem of indiscriminate Bap- 
tism. The clergy are forbidden by Canon Law to refuse 
Baptism. They therefore find themselves compelled to bap- 
tize children whose parents, or godparents, have no intention 
whatsoever of bringing them up in the Christian Faith. Here 
it almost looks as if we treated the Sacrament as if it were a 
form of inoculation. The principle of inoculation is that of 
giving a person a slight innocuous attack of a disease in order 
to ensure that he will never again catch it seriously. Yet, 
oddly enough, it is often just those of our divines who claim 
to be the most scientific and modern in outlook who fail to 
discern this scientific and psychological principle, and offend 
against it by being generous with small doses of “‘Religion”’; 
but experience may serve to show that the “‘little bit of 
religion” is a mere dead fossil, incapable of growth. Were it 
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Faith like a grain of mustard seed, we might well welcome it. 

Often, again, it is assumed that Baptism makes us safe, and 
provides us with a cheap ticket to heaven, instead of launch- 
ing us on the venture of Faith, and loading us with the heavy 
responsibility of keeping the promises. Some, therefore, think 
they best serve God by belittling the sacrament of Baptism, 
and dissociating Regeneration from it. If they propose such a 
doctrine as a matter of strategy, however, they are self-con- 
demned, since doctrine is not decided by strategy and man- 
ceuvre, but by truth, and the Word of God. The Bible says 
clearly that Baptism is not a mere outward edifying cere- 
mony of dedication; it is a sacrament, a once for all act of 
God, in which something irrevocable is done. The gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance. But Baptism is a be- 
ginning, not an end, a beginning according to which we pray 
that the baptized may lead the rest of his or her life. We 
ought therefore to appeal to the baptized in some such terms 
as these. ‘‘Baptism commits God, and therefore also commits 
you. You must utilize God’s gift there given, and release its 
latent powers. Baptism is the laver of regeneration, therefore 
your conversion is demanded by it. Baptism is an assurance, 
therefore you must believe on the warrant of your Baptism. 
God has made you His child, therefore you must strive to 
behave like a child of God. He has introduced you and in- 
corporated you into the Body of Christ, made you a part of 
the Temple of His Spirit, therefore be what you are. He has 
made you an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, a present 
possessor of that great Not-Yet that came in Christ, and is 
coming on earth, and yet will nat be perfected till the last 
day; you must be therefore one of those who look for the 
coming from heaven of the Saviour. ‘He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall 
be damned’.”’ Belief without Baptism is not a little absurd, 
since He in whom we believe commanded us to be baptized; 
and such a thing as an unbaptized Christian is quite un- 
known to the New Testament. But Baptism without belief 
is not vain or meaningless, it spells judgment upon those 
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responsible, and such judgment will fall, not so much upon 
the innocent ignorance of the untaught child, as upon the 
careless sponsors and parents, and on the clergy who have 
suffered the sacraments to be cheapened and degraded. And 
those who know what Baptism means, and sin against it, are 
not to be reckoned as heathen; they are far worse, they are 
not mere strangers or outsiders, but rebels and traitors. 

It is further to be noted that in the Ordinal, bishops, priests 
and deacons are not called to any higher level of moral con- 
duct than that of the average baptized person. They take no 
vow additional to the promises of their Baptism, save for a few 
relative to the special duties of their office. The same applies 
to what is so often miscalled the “religious life’, since for 
Christians there are different vocations, but only one stan- 
dard of morality. 

We come into danger of taking God’s Name in vain, or 
causing others to do so, if we try to explain or recommend 
worship and sacraments as resting chiefly upon natural 
suitabilities, or psychological associations, or symbolical sug- 
gestions. Their chief foundation and authority is the Word 
of God by which they were commanded and instituted. 
Worship is not a mere optional aid towards ethical activity, 
it is a duty, a part of justice. Sacraments are not to be set in 
opposition to the Word, since they are a part of it, their 
most essential parts being the words of Christ recorded in 
Scripture; nay, rather they are an extension, or incarnation 
or embodiment of the Word, the Word made visible. Yet 
while they are, prior to reception, and independently of the 
spiritual state of the receiver or the minister, Acts of God, 
and Acts of Grace, they do not benefit us unless we comply 
with the conditions, and receive them in repentance and 
faith. To those who received unworthily, St. Augustine re- 
plied, ‘‘It is grace, but not to thee.”’ Without Faith we cannot 
receive the virtue, or benefit, or inward spiritual grace of the 
sacrament—to this extent the principle of nullum sacramentum 
sine fide is true. Objectively, and in themselves, both Word 
and Sacrament may be valid, and offer grace, but to us they 
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are as empty eggshells without the Spirit. The Spirit gives 
life, by the Spirit alone can we take God’s Word upon our 
lips without taking it in vain. ““No man speaking by the 
Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed and that no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. 12 : 3). 
“By thee only will we make mention of thy name”’ (Isa. 
26 : 13). Through God alone can God be known, through 
God’s grace only can God be served. 

The Word of God supplies the form of godliness. The Holy 
Spirit supplies the spirit, substance and power thereof. ‘The 
‘‘Word” alone is dead and formal and abstract, and so not 
really the Word. The “‘Spirit”’ alone is roving and irrespon- 
sible, and so not really the Spirit. Alone they produce a life- 
less fossil of rigid ‘“‘Orthodoxy’’, or a rank exuberance of 
fanaticism, enthusiasm, Schwdrmerei and fancy religion. Only 
in combination can each be really itself. Word and Spirit 
become one flaming weapon in the phrase, ‘““The sword of 
the spirit which is the Word of God.” ‘‘He [the Spirit] shall 
bring all things to your remembrance whatsoever I [the 
Word] have said unto you” (John 14 : 26). He, the Living 
Word, was baptized with the Spirit when He began His 
ministry, and could say, ‘“The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me.”’ It is He who at Pentecost baptizes with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire. But only the once, on the day of Pentecost, 
was fire the outward sign. It is replaced by the hands and 
prayer of the Apostles and their successors, and the Father 
still gives His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. The bishop 
to-day, as he confirms or ordains, has, as Hooker suggested, 
no more, but also no less assurance that his prayer will be 
answered and the Spirit given than had the apostle of old. 
Now, as in the apostles’ day, we have our Simon Maguses and 
Ananiases, who receive the grace of God in vain. But we 
will not restore the situation by changing or by abandoning 
the somewhat worn, yet time-honoured outward signs. No 
one has ever tried to introduce fire, though the Irvingites 
looked for and claimed to have the power to speak with 
tongues, But efficacy will not be obtained by strategy or out- 
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ward change, but rather by looking to God and calling upon 
Him, since what really matters is the Spirit of God, and since 
God alone can bestow that gift, or enable us to receive it. 


(4) 


Once the Spirit of God is given God can be known, rever- 
enced, and served. Yet those who are without the Spirit can- 
not employ that as an excuse for evading the responsibility 
of serving God, and keeping His commandments. We dare 
not postpone the service of God till such time as we have re- 
ceived the Spirit—or received a fuller measure of grace than 
we have now. We must serve Him where we are, with the 
light we have and the means we have to hand. We must 
pray for the Spirit, which God gives to those who ask Him. 
At this point lies the Church’s responsibility for the world’s 
indifference or rebellion, and for her own futility. Without 
the Holy Spirit she cannot pronounce the Word which 
summons to revival. With the Spirit she can call the very 
dead out of their graves. This cannot be improvised. It both 
depends upon, and creates habits. It passes on from one 
generation to the next, yet it must ever be created anew. 
Upon the resultant reverence for God depends all earnestness 
and seriousness about life, without it man loses personal 
dignity, and his life its importance. It creates joy, but also 
may issue in struggle and tragedy. Tragedy gains its interest 
from moral conflict. We see in Antigone, or in Rizpah 
(2 Sam. 21 : 10), a woman who braves human laws, or 
authorities, because the divine law calls her to bury her 
dead, and human laws forbids it. Great lovers, Tristram and 
Iseult, Lancelot and Guinevere, Antony and Cleopatra, 
are swept away by a passion which overcomes reverence for 
law and duty, and leads them towards the forbidden fruit. 
When there is no conflict, when the forbidden fruit ceases to 
be forbidden, we are lost in triviality and intimacy without 
passion, there are no heights, no depths, no knots—as hap- 
pens in some of the more tiresome of modern novels, and as 
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occurs still more frequently in modern life. Caught in such 
an age we long for the wings of a dove, but change of place 
does us no good. Nor would change of time, 


C’est vers le Moyen Age énorme et délicat 

Qu’il faudrait que mon coeur en panne navigudt, 

Loin de nos jours d’esprit charnel et de chair triste 
(Verlaine), 


or you may long to be ‘‘a Greek as simple as a water clock”’. 
But no! Only God can do it—and He, in whom is all eternity, 
can do it now by His eternal Spirit. 

Yet here again this may only lead to a worse attempt to 
take God’s Name in vain by using the Faith and Grace for 
lesser ends than the glory of God. T. S. Eliot answers those 
who say the nation must be regenerated in order to attain 
security. “In plain words—in order to attain security this 
nation must be born again!’’ We become like the person who 
goes to communion for the sake of the taste of the wine, or 
the bodily benefit of the elements—when we use the Faith 
to do things, to achieve our socio-political ends. Yet when 
those ends are sought in due subordination to God, every- 
thing is possible. When God’s Name is known and honoured 
everything becomes important, even to the hairs on your 
head and the sparrow on your house-top. The common 
healthy enjoyments of life are re-established. Being funda- 
mentally serious, we can afford to joke. 

Shall we then describe, as some devotional writers do, the 
influences of the Spirit? But alas, how often such descriptions 
seem unreal and sentimental. The Spirit is not ours, but 
God’s, and we, only too often, fill with our own human senti- 
mentality or enthusiasm the gap that ought to be occupied 
by the divine grace. Humanly speaking, Grace is a gap, a 
question mark, a negation, a desire, a longing, a cry, in short 
a Prayer for God’s Spirit to fill the gap, to answer the ques- 
tion, to affirm, to give us strength in our weakness. 


Lave quod est sordidum, 
Riga quod est artidum, 
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Sana quod est saucium, 
Flecte quod est rigidum, 
Fove quod est frigidum, 
Rege quod est devium.* 


So, primarily and ultimately, the Church, with all her mem- 
bers, is only in a hopeful position when, reduced to despera- 
tion by the realization that she has not the Spirit, she falls 
upon her knees and cries, Veni Creator Spiritus. 

The Veni Creator is the only hymn in the Prayer Book. It 
occurs in the Ordinal, at the Ordering of Priests and the 
Consecration of Bishops. But the so-called English versions 
of it are rather a travesty. The rough Elizabethan para- 
phrase distils the six terse Latin quatrains into sixteen loose 
and diffuse verses. But it does, at least, make some attempt 
to follow the original. Cosin’s smooth lines have a beauty 
and dignity of their own, but however unexceptionable as an 
independent hymn and as an invocation of the Holy Spirit, 
they do not even attempt to paraphrase the original save in 
one single verse. I find in my grandfather’s Prayer Book, 
along with the New Version of the Psalms, a small selection 
of hymns, including two in different metres, but apparently 
by the same hand, which are intended to be more faithful 
renderings of the Veni Creator. So in 1851, or earlier, it was 
realized that, in our treatment of that great hymn, we had 
in an unintentional and innocent and thoroughly well mean- 
ing way come near to taking God’s Name in vain. We, too, 
will risk offending in the same way, and supply a crude, but 
we believe a close attempt at translation. But it must be 
confessed that no translation can do justice to the rich sim- 
plicity and disciplined fervour of the original Latin. 

“But’’, you may say, “‘the Veni Creator is not the Word of 


1 Wash us where we are foul, 
Water the thirsty soul, 
Make thou the wounded whole, 
What’s hard soften and mould, 
Give warmth where we are cold, 
Our wanderings control, 
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God. It is only a medieval hymn.” True. But such hymns 
go to prove that the Holy Spirit is with the Church in every 
age. Besides, the author of the Veni Creator does not claim to 
possess the Spirit—yet He cries to the Spirit to come in a 
manner and style that could only be framed by one who was 
already inspired by that Spirit. The Veni Creator is a prayer 
for Grace, yet it proceeds from Grace to Grace. The Ven 
Creator is, to Catholic and Protestant alike, the classical in- 
vocation of the Holy Spirit. To say it in the Spirit in which it 
was written may well be a preservative against taking God’s 
Name in vain. 

So we will conclude by giving an attempt at an English 
version of it, in which, feeble and harsh as it is, we have tried 
to be faithful to the original. Those who have, and can under- 
stand the original, will of course prefer to meditate upon it. 
We will attempt to supply a brief commentary, since here 
we are in the presence of the Holy Spirit, in that series of 
human voids and negations that offer themselves to be filled 
by the divine fullness, as soul and body pant for the fount 
of life eternal. 


Come, O Creator Spirit, come, 


Creation is vain and incomplete with- 
Make in thy people’s minds thy 


out sanctification by the Creator Spirit, 


home; 
With grace supernal satiate 
Those self-same breasts thou didst 
create. 


To Thee, the Paraclete, we cry, 

And Thee the Gift of God most 
High, 

And Living Fount, and Love, and 
Flame, 

And Unction of the Spirit name. 


which restores us to our lost Original— 
not our “‘Best selves’, but the image in 
the mind of God according to which we 
were created, i.e. God the Son. 


The Spirit is our Advocate, to take our 
side and help us. But though He witnesses 
with our spirit, He is not our spirit. He is 
the Gift, God’s chief answer to Prayer. 
He is the Well of Life, which is with God. 
He is the Charity, the Love, without 
which we are nothing. He is the Pente- 
costal Fire of warmth and cleansing, at 
once pure and passionate. He is the Unc- 
tion which teaches us all things of which 
St. John spoke, 
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O Boon in seven forms bestowed, 

Finger of the right hand of God, 

Who with the Father’s promised 
Word 

Enrichest tongues that name the 
Lord. 


Our senses with Thy radiance fill, 

Thy love into our hearts instil, 

The weakness of our flesh supply 

With power enduing from on 
high. 


O drive the foe far from our land 

And let Thy peace dwell nigh at 
hand; 

If Thou wilt be our leader still 

We shall not fear for any ill. 


Grant us that we through Thee 
may know 

The Father, and the Son also, 

Nor e’er omit Thee from our 
Creed, 

Spirit who dost from both pro- 
ceed. 


Grant, Gracious Father, this our 
prayer, 

Sole Son who doth His glory share, 

With the Spirit Paraclete, whose 
sway 

Abides for ever and for aye. 
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Thus boldly yet cautiously, the seven 
Spirits of God of Revelation 5 : 6 are 
harmonized with the seven gifts of the 
one Spirit of Isaiah 9. God who created 
with His fingers re-creates by writing His 
Law in our hearts by the Finger of His 
Spirit. By that same Spirit the preacher 
is enabled to speak the Word of God. 


This is no mere illumination of the soul 
and spirit. It is a light kindled in the 
senses, a passion poured into the heart, a 
supernatural power given to the mortal 
body—-since Salvation is for our bodies as 
well as our souls. 


Nor does God bestow, nor we request 
only spiritual blessings, but also the 
earthly and temporal blessings of pros- 
perity and peace and deliverance from 
adversity. You pray not only for that 
cross old woman’s spiritual progress, but 
also for her deliverance from rheumatism, 
since the latter shows charity, while the 
former may only be a way of throwing 
bricks at her. The Book of Job shows us 
we cannot judge of a man’s righteousness 
by his temporal prosperity; but its some- 
times criticized epilogue shows that in 
spite of that, God is the giver of all good. 


Not the Spirit only, but the Spirit of 
Father and Son, that bestows the Faith of 
which the Father is the Object, the Son 
the Form and Content and the Spirit the 
Life. We can never omit the Holy Spirit 
from our Creeds or Prayers, since He is the 
connecting link between the divine per- 
sons, and between us and the Godhead. 


In the last verse we returned from us 
the receivers, and all the gifts we ask and 
expect, to God the Giver. Yet our vision 
of God was still subjective to some extent, 
we dwelt on our knowledge of Him. So 
in this last verse we go out of ourselves 
into the unique glory of God—yet in that 
dazzling glory, He is still the hearer of 
Prayer. 


THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 


Remember That Thou Keep Holy the Sabbath Day. . . 


HE Fourth Commandment does not begin with the 

negative “Thou shalt not’’. It begins with the positive 
affirmative word “‘remember’’. We are thus reminded that 
our observance must be not merely negative, but positive. 
Horace long ago (Epistles I, 10 : 24) summed it up in two 
terse lines: 


Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret, 
Et male perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix. 


No one can translate Horace, so we will try to paraphrase: 


Yes, take your pitchfork and drive Nature out—but alack 
Persistently she'll still keep dribbling back, 

Rear your ill-contrived fences, but your thorns 

Are only pinpricks to her, which she scorns, 

She’ll storm or stalk her way, here break, there bend 
Emerging as the victor in the end. 


Have you ever, Reader, had to deal with young cattle that 
have just been put out to grass in late spring or early sum- 
mer? They ought to keep on the other side of the fence. On 
this side are your garden beds, and the linen bleaching on the 
lawn, and also some fresh untouched succulent herbage. So 
they start breaking through. You run out and drive them 
back, and stop all the gaps, but as soon as your back is 
turned there they are back again, tramping up the beds and 
marking the linen with their hoofs. Just so does our unre- 
generate human nature keep breaking through all those 
fences of custom and regulation and self-discipline by which 
we try to control it. We clear and dig our beds, but the weeds 
seem to flourish better than the plants or vegetables. We try, 
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by determined discipline, by rigorous acts of self-denial, by 
meticulous observance to empty God’s Day of the world, but 
impudently and forcibly, like the cattle, or slyly and secretly, 
like the weeds, Nature still asserts herself and infiltrates back 
in deceptive forms. The most iron discipline is not enough. 
It will only produce a lifeless desert, divorced from the rich 
manure and exuberant irrepressible life of nature. The in- 
tellect and will cannot function alone without the affections 
and instincts. And to follow the feelings and senses alone 
means a tangled jungle. By all means keep out those cattle by 
means of a good strong fence, but get some of that rich 
natural manure for your garden beds; by all means weed your 
beds, but don’t forget to manure your plants. 

So the right way to keep God’s Day, and the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and indeed all the commandments, is the posi- 
tive one. Remember! Fill that day with God. That is to say, 
remember Him, pray Him to fill it with Himself. Let God’s 
eternal presence fill but that little tract of time, by filling its 
hours of worship, and He will fill the rest of that day, and the 
other days of the week. Let but God give us His grace and 
He will not expel the intractable nature. Nature is not ex- 
pelled. Even in Christ there was a human as well as a divine 
will. No, nature is not expelled or eradicated, but tamed, 
subdued and directed. There is more, too, in that word 
‘“‘remember!”’ Since ‘‘tasks in hours of insight willed may be 
through hours of gloom fulfilled”, we all need to remember, 
to look away from ourselves in our present plight or muddle 
or darkness, and remember the times when we saw more 
clearly. We have seen heaven opened and the angels ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of man. We feel the burden 
or enticement of ourselves—let us then remember God. We 
feel the ordinariness of daily life—let us then remember the 
wonder and the glory of God’s mighty acts, and commemor- 
ate them, that God’s strength may pass into our actions, and 
God’s goodness mould them, and God’s eternal purpose con- 
trol them and give them meaning. 

First dynamic, and the view from the mountain-top. But 
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then comes the proper place of discipline and restraint. So, 
after the positive “remember” comes the negative “Thou 
shalt do no manner of work’’, and the determinedly exhaus- 
tive and inclusive catalogue of all the persons, down to the 
strangers and even non-persons, like cattle, which also are 
to rest, dumb slaves though they are. There is, however, one 
surprising omission—haye you noticed it? “Thou, and thy 
son, and thy daughter, thy man-servant, and thy maid-ser- 
vant. ...” Where is thy wife? The omission cannot be due 
to any contempt for womanhood, whether ancient or eastern, 
since daughter and maid are mentioned. Is it that your wife 
counts as one flesh with you and is included in the Thou, or 
rather that it is repeated, since what is right for you is mght 
for her? Or is it that, as we both see and hear, the woman of 
the house, the mother of the family cannot rest or be expected 
to rest whether on Sabbath or weekday, and that even God 
cannot get her to sit down for a moment and allows her, like 
the priests, to break the Sabbath and be blameless? For this 
rest Deuteronomy 5 : 14, 15 gives what we may call a soci- 
ological motive. It is, ““That thy manservant and thy maid- 
servant may rest as well as thou. And remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy 
God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand and by a 
stretched out arm: therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath day.”’ Sociology finds its true roots 
in Revelation, in God’s will and action. God has freed you, 
therefore give others their freedom and their rest. 

Exodus 20, however, appeals to God’s rest after Creation 
(Gen. 2 : 3) and thus makes the Sabbath rest a religious duty 
with a transcendent meaning, and the breaking of it an act 
of blasphemy. So a man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath 
was stoned. Our modern minds are a bit disturbed. We prefer 
the kindly sociological rest of Deuteronomy 5 to this aeti- 
ological myth and its murderous consequences, which seems 
to have nothing to say to us. But it is something more than a 
mere myth. It is at least a myth in the Niebuhrian sense, it 
conveys in what seems to be improbable or impossible, a 
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truth which science can neither discover nor express. First, 
God created the world and man, then by His rest after 
creation, He instituted the Sabbath. After a certain manner, 
we here see eternity inserted into time. We see eternity break 
into time in Creation, and again at the Incarnation. But in 
God’s Sabbath rest, eternity is inserted into time in a differ- 
ent, almost an artificial way, a way we are called upon to 
reproduce, as we cannot reproduce creation or incarnation. 
Our Saviour was maybe appealing to that when He said, 
*“The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath.” In other words, man was created first, and the 
Sabbath instituted for him thereafter. The presupposition 
is not the Sabbath, but humanity. Man is first, both 
temporally and logically. The Sabbath was given him, not 
to force him on to a bed of Procrustes and maim him 
into exact compliance, but in order to train and mould 
and influence his habits as he grows up towards God. 
Yet the Sabbath is no mere human institution, with purely 
pragmatic sanctions, but a divine gift, with supernatural 
sanctions. 

God is not a mere world-principle, an immanent élan vital, 
lost in His Creation, blended and identified with it. If so He 
would be, not free, but bound, not really loving, though 
apparently an “‘ocean of love”. He would be caught up in 
the wheels of this machine of His own construction, and never 
able to rest. But now, on the seventh day He stands apart, 
stands back as a painter does from his picture, a sculptor 
from his work, to view the finished whole. He returns to 
Himself. He lets His creation come to itself. ‘Though 
creations ceased not, from that moment new creations 
ceased. The forms and types there established became the 
models according to which God has been creating since” 
(F. W. Robertson). As God stands over against Man as I to 
Thou, we see God’s sovereignty and Man’s freedom at once 
vindicated. We see God’s love revealed in the meeting and 
the separateness of two persons. We see God Himself stand, 
not only as the beginning, but also as the telos or Goal and 
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end of all that He has made. There, too, we see the founda- 
tion of the Covenant between God and Man. We have rather 
put on the shelf the rest after creation, and dismissed it, 
murmuring as a catchword, “‘aetiological myth”. But for 
modern theology it has a lot to say, as Barth has shown, and 
we have tried to follow. In it we see eternity meeting us con- 
cretely in time. In it we see some sort of solution of the prob- 
lem of the relation between time and eternity. In it we see 
the “‘Day of the Lord’, the Day of Creation, of Revelation, of 
sanctifying judgment. That day gives us the norm and order, 
the grace and power, the assessment and consummation of the 
meaning and value of our life. And of it the temporal day of 
the Lord, be it Sunday or Sabbath, is a sign and sacrament, a 
foretaste and a memorial. 

It is hardly possible to discuss the observance of the Sab- 
bath or of the Lord’s Day without some knowledge of its 
history, which we shall now try briefly to resume. 

The Jewish Sabbath began at sunset on what we call 
Friday night, but what was for them the beginning of Satur- 
day. It was from the beginning a day of rest from daily work 
and business, as is shown by Amos 8 : 5, ‘When will the new 
moon be gone, that we may sell corn? And the sabbath, that 
we may set forth wheat?’ But new moon and Sabbath were 
also days of worship (cf. Isa. 1 : 13 and 2 Kings 4 : 23). It was 
customary to travel a considerable distance at such seasons 
to consult seers or prophets. The Sabbath day’s journey of 
later Judaism had not yet been enforced. In the early days of 
high-place worship, worship must have played a larger part 
than in the days when it was confined to the temple at Jeru- 
salem. The prophets speak with scorn of the formal type of 
festival Sabbath accompanied by evil life; but in the later 
part of Isaiah (56 : 6; 58 : 13) we find a strict, almost legalis- 
tic attitude unlike that of earlier prophets. 

With Nehemiah and Ezra the Sabbath, which had been a 
bit ignored, begins to be enforced with a new strictness. 
Judaism begins to become fully Sabbatarian. At that time, or 
a little later, the synagogue worship began, and gave the day 
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a more positive content of worship, while the reading of the 
law made its precepts better known and observed. 

By our Lord’s time the Sabbath was observed with fanati- 
cal strictness, especially by the Pharisees. Their traditions 
had limited travelling to a “Sabbath day’s journey”, 2,000 
cubits that is, or about a mile. No weights were to be carried 
—in a later day it was enacted that nothing heavier than 
a fig ought to be carried; and if the regulation is later in 
date, it still breathes the same spirit. Yet the Sabbath-rest 
does not seem to have excluded all recreation, since Augus- 
tine is shocked to see Jews dancing on the Sabbath, and says 
he would have preferred to see them ploughing. 

Our Saviour keeps the Sabbath and takes a part in the 
synagogue worship, but he entirely ignores and treats with 
contempt all the petty particularities of Pharisaic Sabbatari- 
anism. He, the Son of Man, is Lord also of the Sabbath, free 
to heal, and to let His disciples pluck the ears of corn. ‘““My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work’’, He says. Appealing to 
David’s eating of the shew-bread, and to the priestly work 
in the temple, He insists on the performance of works of 
necessity and mercy on that day without any scruple (Luke 
6 : 1-5). He seems to come as a destroyer of the Sabbath. But 
actually He destroys the Sabbath only in so far as it is a self- 
willed, self-righteous work of man. He affirms and justifies it 
as the Day of the Lord. He heals the man with the withered 
hand in the synagogue, asking indignantly, “Is it lawful on 
the sabbath day to do good or to do evil, to save life or 
destroy it?”? And the Pharisees were filled with madness, and 
communed together what they might do to Jesus. Again, 
when in the synagogue, He lays His hand upon the woman 
with the bent back, and heals her. When the ruler of the 
synagogue objects that people ought to come to be healed on 
weekdays instead of the Sabbath, our Lord answers: “Thou 
hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his 
ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering? 
And ought not this woman, whom Satan hath bound lo these 
eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond on the sabbath 
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day?” At this His adversaries were put to shame, and the 
people rejoiced. The Codex Bezae has many interesting addi- 
tions to the usual text, some of which are regarded as authen- 
tic. After Luke 6 : 5 it adds, ‘In the same day, seeing a 
certain man working on the sabbath, he said to him: Man, 
if thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou: but if thou 
knowest not, thou art accursed and a transgressor of the 
law.” 

By the mighty act of His Resurrection our blessed Lord 
put the Sabbath out of date, and made the first day of the 
week the only day that could be of supreme importance to 
His followers. Jewish Christians, and indeed Gentiles also 
went on keeping the Sabbath for a time. Jeremy Taylor has 
summed up the attitude of the early Church (Duct. Dub. i, 
431): “The Primitive Church kept both the Sabbath and the 
Lord’s Day till the time of the Laodicean council, about three 
hundred years after Christ’s nativity, and almost in every- 
thing made them equal; and therefore did not esteem the 
Lord’s Day to be substituted in the place of the obliterated 
sabbath, but a feast celebrated by great reason and perpetual 
covenant, without precept or necessary divine injunction.”’ 

You will have observed that in the Gospels it is only the 
last six commandments which are quoted. The first four, the 
first table, concerning our duty to God are never referred to. 
Even the Pharisees do not appeal to the Fourth Command- 
ment in regard to Sabbath observance. The substance of the 
first three commandments is given in our Lord’s teaching, 
but He issues no command about the Lord’s Day, while, 
as we have already seen, His attitude to Sabbath observance 
was mainly negative. In regard to keeping the first day of 
the week, we cannot appeal to any word of His, but only to 
His action on the first Easter, and also, we may add, on the 
Day of Pentecost. In the rest of the New Testament we do 
not find anything even faintly resembling a command on the 
subject. We do find one saying of St. Paul’s in the imperative 
mood (Col. 2 : 16, 17), “Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat or in drink or in respect of an holyday or of the new moon 
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or of the sabbath days.” But that is not an injunction, but a 
dissuasive! The reference is, of course, to Jewish observances, 
but we are meant to draw the necessary analogies. When we 
turn to the Acts of the Apostles we find the Church meeting 
on the first day of the week to worship and to break bread. 
The Risen Christ appeared to St. John the divine when he 
was “‘in the spirit on the Lord’s Day’’. Hebrews 4 : 9 says? 
‘There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God.” 
The word is Sabbatismos, a Sabbath-rest, but the rest is 
the rest of heaven. In Hebrews 10 : 25 we find the injunction: 
“Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together, as the 
manner of some is’’, though it does not tell what we can con- 
clude from all the other passages; that the only regular public 
service was the breaking of bread on the Lord’s Day. So St. 
Paul asked the Corinthians to lay up on the first day of the 
week as God had prospered them, some contribution for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem. 

Christianity has inherited from Judaism this peculiar and 
unique characteristic of congregational worship, of a definite 
Church or body of believers all of whom assemble at regular 
times to worship God together. That is peculiar to the Bible. 
We do not find such regular congregational worship in other 
religions. In pagan religions the temple is the dwelling of the 
God, to be visited by individuals at any time. The Jewish 
temple also was a place of such individual resort—but with 
the synagogue congregational worship originated, and was 
kept up from Sabbath to Sabbath. And the Christian Church 
keeps up her worship every Lord’s Day. We also see such 
regular meetings in Mohammedanism; but the practice is 
admittedly derived from Judaism and influenced by Christi- 
anity. We see them, too, in the Brahma Samaj, imported 
from Christianity into that reformed and westernized form 
of Hinduism. 

We cannot therefore say that we have any command about 
keeping the Lord’s Day. All that we have is Apostolic pre- 
cedent and example for making it a day of Eucharistic wor- 
ship and of giving to charity. As to abstention from work or 
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recreation, we have neither commandment nor precept— 
save for warnings not to be excessively scrupulous. How the 
Lord’s Day is to be kept is therefore a matter of custom and 
convention, and is explained by the history of its observance. 

In the early Church the institution of the Lord’s Day is 
regarded as a piece of ecclesiastical regulation, a following 
of the Apostles. No appeal is made to the Fourth Command- 
ment, though sometimes a certain analogy may be drawn. 
For example it is allegorized into referring to abstention 
from sin. Up to the fifth century the Day is primarily one of 
worship. It was not till the days of Constantine that it be- 
came a regular weekly day of rest. In the year 321 Constan- 
tine decreed that “‘all judges, city-people and craftsmen shall 
rest on the venerable day of the Sun’’. But countrymen may 
without hindrance attend to agriculture. . . . In a further 
decree of the same year, while he forbids the hearing of legal 
cases, he allows the manumission and emancipation of 
slaves. ‘“The venerable day of the Sun!’ That supports 
Professor Cullmann’s statement that the unbaptized Con- 
stantine was a syncretist, who wanted to combine the best 
elements of heathenism with Christianity. The Lord’s Day 
coincided with the day consecrated to the Sun-God, and has 
been called Sunday since the second century. It is interesting 
to observe the words employed for it. English, German, and 
the other more paganized languages use the word ‘‘Sunday’’, 
‘Sonntag’. The Latin countries use some form of Dies Domini- 
ca, ““Domenica’’, ‘‘Dimanche’’, etc. So, also, does the Gaelic 
of Ireland and Scotland with its ‘““Dia Domhnaigh’’. But the 
Welsh word is ‘‘Su/”, evidently derived from ‘‘Dies Solis’. 
The Slav word is said to mean ‘Resurrection’. 

After the sixth century a kind of Sabbatarianism begins to 
set in, applying to holy days as well as Sundays. In 534 the 
Council of Macon forbids oxen to be yoked on the Lord’s 
Day. We find various injunctions in the seventh to the 
twelfth century forbidding servile work in England and 
France. 


Meanwhile theory was keeping pace with practice. Alcuin 
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says: “The observation of the former sabbath has been trans- 
ferred very fitly to the Lord’s Day by the custom and consent 
of Christian people’ (eighth century). But not till the 
twelfth century do we find the word “Sabbath” applied to 
the Lord’s Day by Petrus Alphonsus. (‘‘Dies Dominica viz. 
resurrecttonis quae suae salvationis causa, Christianorum sabbatum 
est.”) The habit of calling the Lord’s Day the Sabbath has 
therefore no ancient authority, and originated in the dark 
ages. The schoolmen were the first to introduce the Ten 
Commandments as necessary to be known by all Christians. 
This meant that the fourth had to be interpreted. St. 
Thomas Aquinas says it is a moral commandment, in so far 
as it says a man must find time for the things of God. But the 
times at which he does so are a matter of ceremony. He 
does, however, say that the Sabbath is changed into the 
Lord’s Day. 

Even folk-lore conforms. Sabbath-breakers incur as dread- 
ful punishments as blasphemers against saints and the 
eucharist. In an ancient Irish vision of the other world a man 
who used to dig in his garden on Sundays digs in hell with 
a red-hot spade, while a Sunday rider rides a fiery horse over 
a fiery sea! 

In a homily on the Ten Commandments in the fourteenth 
century Irish MS, ‘“‘Lebor Brec’’, says of the observance of the 
Fourth (or in its enumeration, the Third) Commandment: 


Therefore, since the soul is nobler than the body, and not 
only so, but since one soul is nobler than all the bodies that 
have been or shall be, and since six days have been given to 
serving the body, it is not lawful on the one day which is given 
to serving the soul to do any but the works of the soul, 1.e. 
Offering (Eucharist) and prayer and the reading and writing 
of Divinity, and the giving of alms to the poor and the works 
of mercy in general; and do thou take under this Command- 
ment every Feastday which the Church has enjoined us to 
honour as the Sunday. 


That sums up pretty accurately the medieval attitude, and 
shows that Protestant Sabbatarianism is not a revival of 
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anything primitive, but a medieval survival. It certainly is 
not derived from the Reformers, who all set their faces 
against it as so much “‘popery”’! And however we may ques- 
tion some of their interpretations of Scripture, there can be 
no doubt that in this they were returning to the plain mean- 
ing of the New Testament. 

Luther, in his Larger Catechism, says of the Fourth Com- 
mandment: ‘‘This precept, so far as its outward meaning is 
concerned, does not apply to us Christians.”” He goes on to 
say that people require rest and ought to worship every day. 
Lest worship be neglected, it should take place at least on the 
customary day of rest. “‘Seeing that our ancestors chose the 
Lord’s Day for them (rest and worship), this harmless and 
admitted custom must not readily be changed.” If we turn 
to the Tabletalk, we shall find this outburst, which shows the 
true Evangelical-Protestant attitude. “If anyone says the 
Lord’s Day is made holy for the mere day’s sake—if any- 
where anyone sets up its observance on a Jewish foundation, 
then I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, 
to feast on it, to do anything that shall remove this encroach- 
ment on Christian liberty!” 

Bucer says, more mildly, but very firmly: ‘‘To think that 
working on the Lord’s Day is itself a sin, is a superstition and 
a denying of the grace of Christ.” 

The Catechism of the Church of Geneva has similar teach- 
ing, and not the very faintest symptom of Sabbatarianism. 
The Fourth Commandment “‘properly refers to the Jews and 
was therefore merely temporary in so far as it was cere- 
monial’’, but was given “‘to figure spiritual rest, for the pre- 
servation of ecclesiastical polity, and for the relief of slaves’’. 
Spiritual rest means keeping “‘holiday from our own works 
that God may perform His own works in us”. It is done by 
crucifying our flesh, that is renouncing our own inclination 
that we may be governed by the Spirit of God. So it is a daily 
duty. The preservation of ecclesiastical polity means “‘not to 
neglect the holy ordinances which contribute to the spiritual 
polity of the Church; especially to frequent sacred assemblies, 
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to hear the Word of God, to celebrate the sacraments, and 
engage in the regular prayers as enjoined.” Relief of slaves 
means that there should be some relaxation for those under 
the power of others, and also “‘when one day is devoted to 
rest, everyone accustoms himself to labour during the other 
days’. 

All this makes it clear that the continental reformers did 
not see any direct connection between the Fourth Command- 
ment and the observance of the Lord’s Day. God has not 
commanded, it is the Church which has chosen to keep the 
first day of the week. Any other day might do just as well— 
Calvin actually considered keeping Thursday instead. But it 
was as well to keep up the usual one. They regarded it as a 
mere convention, instituted by man’s authority, and capable 
of being changed if so desired. 

John Knox, too, was no Sabbatarian. He visited Calvin at 
Geneva one Sunday, and found him playing a game of bowls. 
His Confession of 1560 thus summarized the duties derived 
from the first four commandments: ““To have one God; to wor- 
ship and honour him; to call upon him in all our troubles; to 
reverence his holy name; to hear his word; to believe the same; 
to communicate with his holy sacraments are the works of the 
first table.’”’ We notice there is no mention of any day, not 
even some such phrase as the much admired concluding 
phrase of the duty towards God in the Catechism of the 
Church of England “‘to serve him truly all the days of my 
life’. But the English Catechism makes one very strange 
omission. It does not mention the sacraments. However, this 
odd omission has been more than atoned for by the addition 
in 1604 of the concluding portion of the Catechism, dealing 
at length with the two sacraments of the Gospel. 

The English reformers were as little Sabbatarian as those 
of the Continent. Cranmer speaks of Sundays and holy days 
as being “‘appointments of the magistrate, which in this thing 
we ought to obey”, and says elsewhere: “‘The Church has 
ordained the Sunday.” Tyndale goes so far as to say: ““We 
be Lords over the Sabbath and yet [sic “‘may?’’] change it 
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into Monday or into any other day as we see need, or may 
make every tenth day holy only if we see cause why.” Per- 
haps, however, the reading of the Ten Commandments at 
the Holy Communion has served to inculcate an attitude 
towards the observation of the Fourth which would have 
been far from having the approval of the compilers of the 
Prayer Book. 

In Elizabethan times plays and games were authorized, 
and there was no prohibition of Sunday work or amusement. 
Pocklington says that Sabbatarianism had its nativity in 
about 1554, but that it was not till about thirty years after 
that date that the word Sabbath began to be applied to the 
Lord’s Day. The Homily of the Place and Time of Prayer shows — 
some traces of this incipient Sabbatarianism. It appeals to 
the authority of the Fourth Commandment: 


Albeit this Commandment of God doth not bind Christian 
men so strictly to observe and keep the utter ceremonies of the 
Sabbath Day as it was given unto the Jews, as touching the for- 
bearing of work and labour in time of great necessity, and as 
touching as the precise keeping of the seventh day (for we keep 
the first day, which is our Sunday, and make that our Sabbath, 
that is our day of rest, in the honour of our Saviour Christ, who 
as upon that day rose from his death); yet notwithstanding, 
whatsoever is found in the commandment appertaining to the 
law of nature, as a thing most godly, most just and needful for 
the setting forth of God’s glory, it ought to be retained and kept 
of all good Christian people. 


Those who continue their wordly business on Sunday are 
condemned, but still more those who indulge in excessive or 
sinful amusements. But the appeal made is “‘Be not disobed- 
ient to the godly order of Christ’s Church, used and kept 
from the Apostle’s time until this day.” 

In 1595 Dr. Bownd, in the book called The True Doctrine 
of the Sabbath, reduced Sabbatarianism to a system and a 
legalistic code. The fourth commandment is not merely 
ceremonial, nor confined to the Old Testament Dispensation. 
It is moral and perpetual. While other things are taken away, 
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the Sabbath is so changed that it still remaineth. Christians 
are as strictly bound to rest on the Lord’s Day as were Jews 
to rest on their Sabbath. Study is forbidden, as is the ringing 
of more bells than one, solemn feasts or wedding dinners, 
honest recreations or pleasures, like shooting fencing or 
bowling. No man is to speak or talk of pleasure or any other 
worldly. matter. 

With that book commenced the Sabbatarian cult, which 
along with bibliolatry has been such a rallying point for 
Protestant formalism, ritualism, and superstition. It is said 
to have invaded Holland for a short time. But apart from 
that it has had no effect upon continental Protestantism. It 
is peculiar to the British Isles and North America. 

In The Book of Sports, James I tried to combat this rising 
Sabbatarianism. He ordered it to be read from the pulpit in 
1618. But there was such opposition that it had to be with- 
drawn, though Charles I reissued it in 1633. He says: 


As for good people’s lawful recreation, our pleasure likewise 
is that after the end of divine service our good people be not 
disturbed, letted or discouraged from any lawful recreation, 
such as dancing, either men or women; archery for men, leap- 
ing, vaulting, or any other such harmless recreation, nor from 
having of May-games, Whitsun-ales, and Morris-dances; and 
the setting up of Maypoles and other sports therewith used; so 
as the same be had in due and convenient time, without im- 
pediment or neglect of divine service: and that women shall 
have leave to carry rushes to the church for the decorating of 
it, according to their old custom; but withal we do here ac- 
count still as prohibited all unlawful games to be used upon 
Sundays only, as bear and bull-baitings, interludes, and 
at all times in the meaner sort of people by law prohibited, 
bowling. 


These games were forbidden not only to recusants, but to con- 
formists who had failed to attend divine service. 

Such pronouncements had little effect, save to encourage 
the strictness they tried to combat. The Long Parliament in 
1644 enjoined Sabbath observance, and in 1650, forbade 
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travelling and what was described as ‘“‘vainly and profanely 
walking’’—but all that lapsed at the Restoration. 

As the climax we may put the notorious and ridiculous 
extract from the records of the Presbytery of Strathbogie for 
June 6, 1658. ‘‘The said day, Alexander Cairnie, in Tilliochie, 
was delaitit for brak of Sabbath, in bearing ane sheep upon 
his back from the pasture to his own house. The said Alex- 
ander compeirit and declairit that it was of necessity for 
saving of the beast’s life in tyme of storme. Was rebukit for 
the same and admonished not to do the like.’’ Upon this no 
comment is necessary, save to quote Matthew 12 : II: 
‘What man shall there be among you, that shall have one 
sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will he not 
lay hold on it and lift it out?” 

The history of Sunday-observance is rather a mournful 
one, since it seems to show a constant alternation from liberty 
to legalism, and thence to licence, and so back again via 
liberty to legalism. Ours is a day of licence, so we had better 
not dwell too much upon the dangers of legalism. Yet as 
Andrewes pointed out, too much insistence upon the obliga- 
tion of rest for its own sake will produce a ‘‘Sabbatum boum 
et astnorum”’—a Sabbath for oxen and asses, spent in animal- 
like idleness. If we go to the other extreme, and insist upon 
freedom for recreation, we will have a ‘‘Sabbatum vitulei 
aurev”’, a Sabbath of the golden calf, one spent in mere 
riotous amusement. Our rest is to be a holy rest, sanctified by 
worship. In fact, the purpose of the rest is not only to give 
time for worship, but to surround it with a period of quiet 
reflection. The law ought to fence the Lord’s Day, and free 
it as far as possible of worldly business and servile toil, and 
to guard its quiet from disturbance. But when that has been 
done, the law, whether civil or ecclesiastical, should leave 
men to their Christian freedom in the Gospel, so that they 
may make a freewill offering of the day to God. A properly 
spent Sunday serves to make holy, not only that day, but 
all the rest of the week; through that short time we realize 
the holiness of all times. The devout keeping of Sundays and 
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Holy Days is not a mere peripheral thing, it is central and 
crucial, it is that which binds Christians to God and to one 
another. The things we do on that day are commanded. 
Christ has bidden us to worship, to pray, to give alms, to hear 
His Word, to receive His Sacraments. “‘Do this,’ He said, 
leaving it to His Church to arrange the times. The time is a 
matter of tradition, and of ecclesiastical regulation, but it has 
apostolic example. So when the Church says: ‘‘Now let us 
obey Christ,” and we joyfully do so, we find that we are obey- 
ing, not only the Church, but God Himself. 

We cannot take as our norm the Old Testament or the 
Pharisaic attitude. In order to be truly biblical, and Christian, 
we must base our action upon the New Testament. But when 
we search our New Testament, we find, as has already been 
seen, very little about the Sabbath—and nearly all of it is 
dissuasive. As to the Lord’s Day, positive injunctions about 
it are absent; all we get is the record of Apostolic example. In 
fact, the Lord’s Day is comparable to the rite of Confirma- 
tion. Like it, it is a following of the apostles. It may even be 
described, like Confirmation in Article X XV, as having grown 
of a corrupt following of the apostles, since practice has 
changed, and traditions of men have often replaced the word 
of God. We have no definite Dominical command. We have 
Apostolic example, and long custom. But the apostolic ex- 
ample is not detailed enough to provide us with more than an 
indication of what we ought to do; and traditions have varied 
greatly. So we must avoid ‘“‘teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men’’, or turning what may well be accept- 
able to God as a vow or a freewill offering from some into 
a duty, made disagreeable by being harshly enforced upon 
all. We must maintain our own local customs, in so far as 
they are agreeable to the Word of God, we must hold on to 
right traditions, and, if possible, create new ones, while aware 
that they are only customs and traditions, and that those 
who do otherwise are not breaking any commandment. 


14.0 THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


(1) 

First, in the “political” sense, the strict obligation of Sun- 
day rest, duly recognized and enforced by the State and society 
in which we live, is of very great social value. We all need. 
holidays; and these, by their very name, have come to be 
associated with Sundays and holy days. During the French 
and Russian revolutions an attempt was made to abandon 
the Sunday rest, or change it to another day, but each at- 
tempt failed. The nineteenth century, and the industrial 
revolution, with all its much-censured hypocrisy and wage- 
slavery, did still render a certain sort of homage to Sunday, 
which gave the harassed worker at least that one day’s holi- 
day. During the war years there was a tendency to arrange 
various exercises and meetings for Sunday, and to justify 
work on it because of necessity. No one liked to say much, 
but perhaps such encroachments should have been resisted 
more, since they create a precedent, and tend to increase. 
Also, when the hours of work are made too long, less work is 
done than if there are proper intervals of rest. 

The question we ought to ask here is surely this. Is there 
any principle of Sunday observance which will be acceptable 
and beneficial to the whole public, to church-goer and non- 
church-goer alike? Now, at this point, we want to concen- 
trate on rest, to insist in the first instance that every person is 
entitled to his Sunday rest. Let the day be kept free for him; 
he can then decide how he will employ it. To insist on the 
wickedness of recreations or amusements, besides having no 
scripture warrant (unless you misapply the Old Testament), 
will defeat its own ends. It would be better to encourage 
those ways of passing the time which are suitable to the day. 
H. A. Mess (Theology, July 1941) thinks that in this the 
Churches should give a clear lead and not just stay as they 
are. He makes certain suggestions, for practising Christians, 
which we shall quote later. But for the rest of the population 
he suggests that Sunday should be “preserved as a day of 
rest for as many persons as possible”. This is not easy. For 
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instance, bus and railwaymen have to work, and even shop- 
keepers with petrol pumps are often forced against their will 
to sell petrol. Then hotels and restaurants in places of public 
resort have to keep open. We ought to be less horrified to see 
bands playing in public parks (except that we may resent 
the bandsmen having to work, but not the people enjoying the 
music) than, say, a baker or a printer having to work, in 
order that we may have fresh bread or newsprint on Monday. 
Sunday papers, save for their selling and distribution, are 
not an offence against Sunday rest, since they are not printed 
on Sunday. The onus is not so much on the worker as on the 
employer, or manager, or, now that so many things have been 
nationalized, the Government. 

So Sunday rest should have about it, Mr. Mess suggests, a 
certain measure of quiet. Cultural activities should be en- 
couraged. It should be especially easy to hear good music or 
good talks on the wireless, or to visit places of beauty and 
interest. The more vulgar, noisy, or trivial amusements 
should be hard to come by. 


(2) 

Such rest, however, may merely smooth the struggle with 
the world, and keep it from stabbing our spirit broad awake. 
In the midst of our temporal rest the Word of God speaks to 
us of the eternal rest of which it is but a type and symbol. We 
are called to keep aware of and to keep open to the Sab- 
batismus, the Sabbath-rest which remaineth for the people 
of God, and of which they are already in some sort partakers 
by faith and grace. ‘‘Remember”’ is the first word of the 
Fourth Commandment, and we remember to sanctify the 
day by worship and rest. We rest in order to be free to wor- 
ship, we worship that we may find rest and refreshment in 
God. 

Now the very notion of rest is an attack on much of our 
modern life. A century ago Matthew Arnold spoke of “‘that 
strange disease of modern life with its sick hurry, its divided 
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aims’. What would he say if he were alive to-day? Modern 
poetry expresses our weary confusion and disillusionment. 
The Sabbath was first kept in the calm of the desert and by 
the peace of eternal hills. But we have forgotten what rest is! 
On Sunday there is no real rest. Rush and noise leave the 
city, and extend along the main roads and the railways, and 
invade and disturb restful places and scenery with crowds 
and paper bags, gramophones or loud-speakers grate on our 
ears under sea cliffs, where it would be better to listen to the 
seagulls and the surf. People hate to be unoccupied, and can- 
not bear to sit and think. Even the quiet scholar dare hardly 
stop his reading and writing for fear of being left alone with 
himself and God. On top of all that, the scarcity and costli- 
ness of domestic help has made what used to be a quiet day 
at home into a busy and tiring one for many people. Is it 
any wonder that we find it hard to pray, hard to concentrate 
or to attend to the Word of God, embarrassed by silent 
spaces during a service? 

This restlessness of ours has not only spoiled earth. It has 
also invaded heaven. We do not say, ““Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven.” We refuse to take heaven as 
a pattern. We try to re-make heaven on the pattern to 
which we have reduced the earth. On those rare occasions 
when the present-day preacher does speak of heaven, he 
represents it as an endless round of activity, of service, of 
doing things—in short a very apotheosis of ceaseless over- 
production. 

At ‘the same time, in spite of our sentimentalization of 
service, it is notorious that work grows less and less interesting 
and that there are fewer craftsmen who take a delight and 
pride in good work. 

Well then, we rejoin, if work is dull, we can reduce the 
hours of work, and have a “Leisure State’’—always, of 
course, providing that the international situation permits. 
But here again we are out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Recreation is getting more and more mass-produced. How 
often it consists of a passive herd of people being amused by a 
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professional entertainer. Wireless is filled up, especially since 
the war, with swing, jazz and “variety”. The B.B.C. Third 
Programme, however, shows a move in the right direction. 
(Unfortunately where I live I can only just catch it in that 
sort of irritating semi-audibility that is so much more irri- 
tating than not being able to hear it at all!) And then there is 
the ubiquitous cinema. For our part, we can enjoy a good 
film, or even a bad one. But even when we enjoy, it is with 
some misgivings. We fear the moral effects of too frequent 
cinema-going. Quite apart from the not very high moral tone 
—the get rich quick, get married quick, get divorced quick— 
the psychological effects are dangerous. The cinema simply 
whirls us along. It is ultra-simple in its Goebbels-like psycho- 
logical methods, it gives us no chance to hiss or applaud, but 
just drugs us into acquiescence, and whirls us along in its 
sticky vortex. The Theatre, on the other hand, allows us to 
sit back and criticize. It makes us aware of the power of the 
spoken word and the force of personality, yet that word and 
personality appeal to, and depend upon, our consent and 
applause. And, by the way, do audiences hiss or applaud to- 
day with the same freedom as of old? 

Who can give us back the idea of fruition, of the enjoyment 
of the eternal vision of God? Even to mention it may provoke 
the reader to mutter the slogan about retiring into the 
clouds, or into an ivory tower. Modern theology, with its 
dialectic, its tensions, its discursive thought, forbids us to con- 
template. Its hatred of mysticism makes it insist upon a 
theologia crucis and reject the theologia gloriae. Yet the glory of 
God is the end, goal, and fulfilment of all things. The Truth 
is not just an epiphenomenon, nor always subject to the 
paradox of hedonism. The Truth can be contemplated. Faith 
is swallowed up in sight, prophecy fades out with its fulfil- 
ment, Hope dies in achievement—but charity is the greatest, 
and abides eternally. Could we live with Her? It may be 
true of earth that to travel hopefully is better than to arrive, 
since so many earthly things deceive anticipation; but it is 
not true of heaven. Could we live with Charity, or Love 
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alone? No one to be relieved, no poor who require alms or 
gifts in kind, no helpless people who need to have anything 
done for them, no, all anyone wants there is to be loved with 
that love which is the only real motive or excuse for doing 
anything for anybody. No more work for God, only worship, 
yes, white robe and crown and ceaseless music and the New 
Song which remains new for eternity. We speak of the Peace 
of God, and see how it brings calm in the midst of stress and 
trouble; we find refreshment in it—and shall that Peace of 
God not be still more worth enjoying when passion is stilled 
and spent and trouble is over? Yet this calm is not the calm 
of the recluse and the anchorite. It can be social. Here on 
earth we may find calm in solitude, in the green foliage, in the 
bareness of mountains, in the calm of lakes and landscapes, 
in the dim interiors of churches. When crowds come into such 
places they often kill the rest, but not always. Sometimes a 
crowd may be as restful as a mountain—when that crowd is 
not a mass or a mob, but a congregation. The city of God is 
crowded by a great multitude no man can number, of all 
nations and peoples and kindreds and tongues. That city is 
not all masonry, however precious, it is shaded by the tree 
of life and coloured by its fruits and blossoms, and mirrored 
by the river in its midst. And all those countless persons are 
not lost in God, though He is all in all; not lost as in Nirvana, 
but absorbed, concentrated in that full attention and wake- 
fulness in which each is most truly himself. Each sees the face 
of the eternal God whois his end and origin, his life and being. 
He is one with God, yet united with Him not by absorption, 
but by communion, united with all others who adore. He 
has not lost his being as a person, but has found it, by 
renouncing his egotism and his sin. 

How very difficult it will be for the more active, or the 
more inquisitive among us to learn to contemplate! Perhaps, 
if one dare speculate, they may be at first allowed to work 
off their activity, or to satisfy their curiosity, until all wisdom 
and knowledge and achievement is exhausted, and aban- 
doned for the more inclusive satisfaction of fruition. But then 
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the active and inquisitive have a chance here on earth—if 
they will but learn to worship God. 

God beholds, and waits, and acts. The Devil rushes about. 
The Devil is ina fuss, “having great wrath because he knoweth 
that he hath but a short time” (Rev. 12 : 12). Fuss is devilish. 
Fussiness and overwork, like Robespierre’s, may bear the 
appearance of conscientiousness and self-sacrifice, but it is 
devil-induced, if not devilish, and often comes from a fear 
of facing interior problems. Only too often it breaks out in 
slaughter and destruction. St. Paul was an immensely active 
man, yet he was not fussy, since he had calm in the centre of 
his soul where he met God. Cannot we, too, on occasion be 
calm with God and for God? Even our prayer often consists 
too much of petition, and not enough of listening to God and 
resting in God. The methods of the mystics, and their nega- 
tive way, and their shedding of images are right if they mean 
the elimination of distractions, the making room for God, 
the making of a silence in which He may speak, in order that 
God may be active in the soul which rests and is silent to 
Him. 


(3) 


Rebuked, yet refreshed by all this, let us try to see how we 
ought to keep the Lord’s Day. We do not keep a Jewish Sab- 
bath on the seventh day. We keep the first day as the festival 
of our Saviour’s Resurrection, a sort of weekly Easter. It 
is a day of grace, a gift of God, preceding the six days of 
work, and therefore not won by them. It is not the only, 
nor even an especial day for serving God. We have to 
serve Him truly all the days of our life. Neither is it the only 
day for worship and prayer, since they ought to be diurnal. 
Saints’ days and festivals remind us that weekdays are also 
holy. 

By New Testament precedent and apostolic example Sun- 
day is a day of worship, and especially associated with the 
Eucharist and the giving of alms. Universal custom and tradi- 
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tion make Sunday a day of rest from worldly business and 
servile labour; and an analogy to, but not a continuation of 
the Old Testament Sabbath. 

In other respects we ought, as a matter of order, discipline 
and loyalty, to adhere as far as possible to the customs of our 
own local church. 

Mr. Mess suggests, in the article already quoted, that the 
period of worship should be ‘“‘early in the day and made a 
matter of loyalty and if necessary of Church discipline. It 
should be regarded as a day specially suitable for serious 
thought and self-examination. But the restrictions on re- 
creations should be cut out completely, so that Christian 
men and women, their devotions over, could play games or go 
to the country without a qualm of conscience.” 

Some will be not a little shocked by the suggestion about 
recreation. In the tradition of the elders which has grown 
up, there is a strong prejudice against Sunday games. It may 
indeed be right and laudable so to abstain, but it is nowhere 
commanded. Those who abstain are not justified in trying 
to enforce their tradition upon others, nor in condemning 
all those who indulge in such recreations. Such things go 
under the heading of the vow. In them, as in other matters of 
custom and tradition, compromise, or variety of usage is 
allowable—they are not that word and commandment of 
God about which we must not compromise. 

The preservation of Sunday as a day of rest is much more 
important, since such periods of common rest give people an 
opportunity to exercise their freedom, and should help to set 
them free, not only from the tyranny of servile toil and daily 
business, but also from that tyranny of fashion which compels 
so many to do things they do not like and to pretend to enjoy 
them. 

Sunday observance has as its end the Glory of God. No 
end can be higher. But to exhort people to follow that end 
without commending means is futile—even though the means 
used may be a matter of custom and convention, of tradition 
and human regulation. That should only conyince us the 
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more of our responsibility for establishing some sort of rule or 
convention about it. 

The history of Sunday observance may show us the dan- 
gers of legalism, and warn us against a pharisaical and 
judaistic Sabbatarianism. But present experience is more 
likely to convince us of the still greater dangers of licence. 
Persistent ignoring of the Lord’s Day is a crying sin, an act of 
apostasy, a sin unto death. By the rest and worship of that 
day the Church is created and maintained, and gathered 
together to hear the Word and to receive the sacraments, 
which bind the members of Christ to Him and to each other, 
and by assembling on that day they testify to the faith that 
is in them. 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee 


HE first four commandments have spoken of our rela- 

tion to God, and how it may be preserved. Only after 
that do we pass on to man in the Fifth. That is the order, 
first God, then Man. That is the direction, from God to Man. 
Yet only too many of us reverse the order, and try to move 
from Man to God. We look on theology as a spare-time em- 
ployment, a luxury for the religiously inclined. It is a form 
of speculation which comes in at the end, supplying a con- 
clusion to life and a crown to thought. Yet those people 
whose faith in God is most firm and practical have quite a 
different attitude. They may find it difficult or impossible to 
give reasons for their faith, or to justify it intellectually. That 
is just because for them the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom, because God is their light. Without God they would 
feel as if the sun had gone out of the sky, as if they had 
nothing solid to stand on. Why is this? It is because the 
knowledge of God functions in the intellectual sphere like 
light in the natural sphere. We cannot bear to stare into the 
unveiled face of the sun. Yet always, directly or indirectly, 
we are using the sun’s light, whether it shines on us directly, 
or is filtered through clouds, or is reflected by the moon from 
beyond our horizon, or is stored up and released in artificial 
light. In the same way we do not see or serve God directly, 
but in His relations to persons and things. The knowledge of 
God is valuable ‘“‘not for any light it receives, but for the 
light it gives” (to adapt Hort’s telling phrase). When we have 
once realized and applied that, the Faith will cease to be 
something optional and speculative, and become intensely 
practical. We shall see that for purposes of action, for faith 
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and morals and life, God is not the conclusion, but 
the hypothesis. He is not a problem to be solved, but a 
datum, an axiom, to be taken for granted as our point -of 
departure. 


(1) 

Adam “‘begat a son in his own likeness, after his image; and 
called his name Seth” (Gen. 5 : 3). The man, whom God 
had created in His image, now in his creaturely instrumental 
way, continues and co-operates with God’s act of creation. 
He not only reproduces himself in the natural sexual way, 
but he reproduces himself spiritually, since, in addition to 
begetting his son, he and his wife train and bring up the 
child, and give him a name; that is a character and a nature. 
This, we notice, is said of Seth. It is not said of Abel, since he 
died without children; nor yet of Cain, who broke away and 
was disinherited. But Seth is a link in the genealogical chain, 
through him the march of mankind goes on. 

Our parents are our creators, under God. From them we 
receive our life. They are the first human beings with whom 
we come into contact. So they, too, are, at first, not a prob- 
lem, but a datum. From them we receive our names and 
a great part of our natures, they give our beliefs and tradi- 
tions and loyalties, our manners and morals, and the mother- 
tongue in which they are enshrined and preserved. How very 
much depends upon what you mean when you say “Of 
course.’ What are the things you take for granted, and as- 
sume to be obvious? How do you react in face of treachery 
or cruelty or blasphemy? What are your “‘stock-responses’’? 
Do you feel puzzled and offended as at something unnatural 
and inexplicable? Or do you feel a surge of righteous indigna- 
tion? Or do you in a blasé fashion, excuse it with some cyni- 
cal epigram? To a very big extent all that depends upon your 
upbringing and education, upon your parents’ characters, 
and upon your relation to them. It depends not only upon 
what they taught you consciously by precept, but even more 
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upon how they influenced and infected you in unconscious 
and implicit ways. 

It used to be thought that acquired characteristics were 
transmitted by heredity. But that theory is now generally 
abandoned. It is held now that such characteristics are not 
transmitted mechanically, in the blood, but spiritually, by 
the teaching, example and influence of parents and of society. 
The accumulated experience of past generations is passed on 
to us, to make us what we are. It has come down to us in 
customs, in institutions, in the very forms of speech. Yet the 
process is not a stultifying one, since we use that raw material 
to make ourselves, and to form others. As children, we are 
under authority. But later we pass out of subjection into free- 
dom, and in our turn become authorities, as parents. A man 
leaves his father and mother, and cleaves to his wife. A new 
family is formed, in which the parents exercise a new-found 
authority. Jabal is the father of such as dwell in tents and 
have cattle, Jubal the father of such as handle the pipe and 
organ, or Tubal-cain an instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron, 

Nothing could better sum up or illustrate what we have 
been trying to express than what has been written by Nicholas 
Berdyaev about the contrast between Dostoievsky and Tol- 
stoy. 


Dostoievsky, forerunner of the revolutionary spirit on its way 
to realization, his tremendously dynamic nature directed to- 
wards Becoming, is the one who loves his native soil, who 
affirms the goodness of historical tradition and of things 
handed down as sacred, who recognizes the government and 
the official church of Russia. Tolstoy, on the other hand, who 
was never a spiritual revolutionary but a portrayer of static 
things, of the social organization as it existed and as it exists, 
who looked backwards to the past, who was in no sense a 
prophet, ‘Tolstoy it was who rebelled against all historical and 
religious traditions, who with unprecedented intransigence 
denied Orthodoxy and flouted the Empire, who would not even 
accept the primacy of culture. . .. The parallelism between the 
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two is curious under another head. All his life Tolstoy was seek- 
ing God as a pagan seeks God; his mind was obsessed by 
theology, and he was a bad theologian. Dostoievsky, on the 
other hand, was much less concerned with God than with man 
and his destiny, with the riddle of the spirit; he was not haunted 
by theology but by anthropology; he did not have to solve the 
divine problem as does the pagan, but the problem of mankind, 
which is the problem of the spiritual man, the Christian. 


The days of Tolstoy were longer, since he lived to be 
eighty-two, while Dostoievsky died at sixty. Yet, for all that, 
it was Dostoievsky who best kept the Fifth Commandment. 
Yet in another way Dostoieysky’s days are longer, for he is 
now recognized as a true prophet, whereas Tolstoy, though 
maybe a finer artist, is proved by circumstances to have been 
anything but a prophet. 

We, too, must be subject to authority before we can exer- 
cise authority ourselves. We must absorb old traditions before 
we can reform them or create new ones. We must accept and 
appreciate things before we begin to criticize. Here, as else- 
where, it is he that humbleth himself that shall be exalted. 
“A private judgment’, says F. D. Maurice, “means the 
judgment of a man who is cut off from his fellows, the judg- 
ment of a savage.”’ It is so since it is the judgment of a man 
without family, ancestors or education, without traditions. 
We need authority, hierarchy, tradition. Each of us must be a 
member of a family, of a Church, of a nation, and subject to 
their authority; it is in such an environment that he can best 
exercise his liberty and display his originality. As members of 
a community we absorb its traditions and are subject to its 
authority. And we do not cease to be members when we 
stand back and criticize. We accuse it of having departed 
from its original, or of being untrue to its end and purpose. 
But in saying that we are still attached to what we criticize. 
Through our membership we have learnt something of its 
true nature, from which it has departed; and loyalty and 
responsibility demand that we should protest. 

We find that element of inherited tradition even in the 
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most perfect of all lives. St. Luke tells us how Mary and 
Joseph found Jesus in the temple among the doctors, and of 
his rather enigmatic suggestion that they might have known 
that they would find Him “at His Father’s”. He thus indi- 
cates His true origin, and gives a foretaste of what is to come. 
But lest we should take it as implying defiance of parental 
authority, St. Luke adds (2 : 51): “He went down with 
them and came to Nazareth and was subject unto them.” 
What that meant we can only guess. We are told that Jesus 
increased in wisdom as well as in stature. From one point of 
view the mention of stature is the more absurd and paradoxi- 
cal. How could the infinite grow? But then we are accus- 
tomed to the distinction between body and spirit, and can 
envisage a growth of body separate from the spirit. But when 
we come to a growth in wisdom we are confounded. How can 
we distinguish between a becoming human wisdom and the 
divine wisdom already in being? Do we stand by the old 
orthodoxy of the Tome of Leo? Then we put divine and 
human natures in two separate compartments, or let first 
one, then the other, switch on and off in a very artificial 
fashion. Do we follow Sanday’s suggestion that the divine 
nature was seated in the subconscious mind of the man 
Jesus? Then we are in danger of falling into a kenosis doctrine 
so extreme that it undoes the Incarnation, and reduces the 
God-man to a mere man. Yet it is written that He did in- 
crease in wisdom. Later on men were to ask: ‘‘How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned?”’ That does not sug- 
gest any of the absurd miracles of hagiology, or the infant 
saints who can read the service book at their Baptism. It 
simply suggests that the Jewish leaders were astonished to 
find a man show such signs of education and of knowledge 
of the Jewish writings, when He had never been a disciple of 
any rabbi. Jesus increased in wisdom. That is to say, He 
learned. Doubtless He was very quick at picking up things. 
But at the age of four or five He was not a man, but a child, 
a perfect and wise child, with wisdom beyond His years. To 
say otherwise is to make Him unnatural and destroy the In- 
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carnation. And in that lies one of the most insoluble mysteries 
of the Incarnation. How could He absorb all that rubbish 
heap of human tradition, that strange mixture of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages, along with century-old errors and 
deceptions and superstitions, and distil only truth from it? 
Yet He did so, and we see the fruit of it in His teaching. It is 
paradoxical and original. Yes, but it is also traditional, it has 
the inevitability of folk-lore, and also the light touch of folk- 
lore. And in its very form it is proverbial. He who can speak 
in proverbs and parables has drunk deep of the fount of 
tradition, and because He has done so, His words become a 
tradition for the ages to come. 

“Was subject unto them.” Incarnate Wisdom subject to a 
pair of faulty human beings! It speaks well for Mary and 
Joseph. Did grace so guide them that they never commanded 
anything He could not obey? Or did He ever have to reason 
with them? But for Him what must it not have meant! ‘“‘Was 
subject unto them.’ What miracles of tact and self-restraint 
are hidden in that phrase. That subjection was continued 
and extended in later life. Jesus made it His custom to attend 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day, He paid the half-shekel 
of temple tax. He bade men observe and do all that they 
were bidden to observe by the scribes and Pharisees, since 
they sat in Moses’ seat, but not to do after their works. He 
bade them render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s. 

“Children and the fruit of the womb are an inheritance 
and a gift that cometh of the Lord”’ (Ps. 127 : 4). Happy is 
the man who hath his quiver full of them, whose wife is as a 
fruitful vine upon the walls of his house, and whose children 
are like olive branches round about his table. 

Children cement a marriage and educate their parents. 
What tact and patience, what gentleness and firmness we 
need to handle them rightly! What an amount of time they 
take up! Experto crede, I am trying to write this book amid all 
the interruptions and distractions that two small children 
can cause. We do not realize till we have children of our own 
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how much we owe to our parents. In Edmund Gosse’s Father 
and Son we read of a father who tried to bring up his son in 
the best possible way, but whose narrow views and jealous 
surveillance only defeated his own object, and drove his son 
into agnosticism. We read of another father who succeeded 
in winning his son, in Henri Bordeaux’s La Maison. In both 
books the mothers are in many ways more attractive than 
the fathers, yet it is the fathers who play the decisive part. 
But of all the tributes paid to parents, none is more delightful 
than that of Horace in the sixth satire of the first book. 
Horace is addressing his high-born friend and patron 
Maecenas, who, when others jeered at him for his low birth, 
had recognized his merit. He frankly avers himself to be the 
son of a freed slave. In spite of the insults this had brought 
upon him, he says that if he could choose again his parents 
and his position in life, he would choose none other than 
those he had. And he tells of how his father, though a poor 
man with a small farm, was not content to send him to 
school with the sons of centurions. Instead he sent him to an 
expensive school at Rome among the sons of knights and 
senators, and saw that he was as well dressed as any of his 
fellows, and not content to commit him to a slave or peda- 
gogue, came himself to escort him from one lecture-room to 
another. Other sons have done their parents credit, after 
being given an education beyond their station, but have been 
tempted to kick away the ladder by which they rose. It is 
good to hear one so frankly and gratefully acknowledge his 
debt. 

The Mosaic Law treats the undutiful child with appalling 
severity. It prescribes the death penalty for the son who 
strikes or curses his parents (Exod. 21 : 15). Deuteronomy 
21 : 18 ff. lays down what is to be done with an incurably 
stubborn and rebellious son, who is a glutton and a drunk- 
ard, and refuses to obey his parents or to receive correction. 
They are to bring him before the elders that he may be 
stoned. But we are not told of any parents who did so. 
The Bible prefers to encourage the positive duty: “‘The father 
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to the children shall make known thy truth” (Isa. 38 : 19) 
and to inculcate the child-like attitude: ‘A fool despiseth his 
father’s instruction, but he that regardeth reproof is pru- 
dent.” ““My soul is as a weaned child”’, says the Psalmist. It is 
good that children should be child-like, that they should be 
simple and trustful and easily led, and free from any un- 
natural sophistication or impudence. They should be 
obedient, yet they should not be cowed into subjection. 
Tirmness and consistency ensure obedience far better than 
capricious severity. There are few better instances of the wise 
parent and the obedient child than the anecdote of the 
Prussian pointsman. Perhaps it may bear repeating even if 
you have heard it before. 

The pointsman was at his post, holding the points for two 
fast trains to pass, when he looked up to see his little son 
Conrad, aged three, playing between the metals, right in the 
path of the express train, which was due any moment. If 
the man left his post hundreds of lives might be lost. So he 
shouted above the noise of the approaching trains, ‘Conrad, 
lie down!” At that very moment the two trains passed. When 
the pointsman ran to where his son had been, expecting to 
find a mangled corpse, he found that, having done as he was 
told, he was entirely unhurt. 


(2) 


Generally we do our duty to God by doing our duty to our 
parents. God is the first and supreme Father, “from whom 
every family (fatherhood, Greek patria) in heaven and on 
earth is named’’. Earthly fatherhood is but a dim and faint 
shadow of His. God also is the last Father, ‘“‘when my father 
and my mother forsake me the Lord taketh me in”, He is the 
Father of the fatherless. 

He is the true image of what Fatherhood means. Earthly 
fathers are but a dim and inadequate shadow of Him. So our 
duty to our Father in heaven must be preferred, if it comes 
into conflict with our duty to earthly parents. In Deuteron- 
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omy 33 : 9, we read how Levi “‘said unto his father and to his 
mother, I have not seen him; neither did he acknowledge his 
brethren, nor knew his own children: for they have observed 
thy word, and kept thy covenant.’ The Levites were not 
a tribe in the proper sense, since they had no tribal territory, 
but were scattered hither and thither, and made the Lord 
their inheritance. Disregarding all earthly ties, they carried 
out their office (which included the administration of justice) 
impartially, and according to the will of God. Thus did the 
Old Testament anticipate our Lord’s words: “If any man 
come to me and hate not his father and mother and wife and 
children and brethren and sisters, yea and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple” (Luke 14 : 26). The word “‘Hate”’ 
does not of course mean the feeling of hatred, it means acting 
as if he hated them, since by leaving them to follow Christ 
the disciple will seem as if he hated his family. When there 
is a choice between Christ and those natural affections, He is 
to take precedence. ‘‘He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me.”’ In Matthew 8 : 21 we see this 
in action. ‘“‘Suffer me first to go and bury my father’, says an 
intending disciple. What exactly did that mean? Was the 
man looking after an aged father who had still to die and be 
buried? Or was he already dead? If so the other relations, 
who were spiritually dead, and had not heard the call, could 
perform the funeral rites. “‘Follow me’’, answers Jesus, ‘“‘and 
let the dead bury their dead’’. In Matthew 23 : 9, He says: 
“Gall no man your father upon the earth: for one is your 
Father which is in heaven.’ Rabbi and master and father are 
titles applied to teachers. The words remind us that their 
authority is as nothing to the supreme authority of God. Yet 
St. Paul could call himself a father—1 Corinthians 4 : 15, 16: 
‘For though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet 
have ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have begotten 
you through the gospel. Wherefore I beseech you, be ye fol- 
lowers of me.”? And we can call a bishop a ‘father in God”, 
and can hardly condemn those whose custom it is to apply 
the term Father to priests, if it is realized that both office and 
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title are not independent, but derivative, not vicarious, but 
representative. 

Does Jesus at Cana of Galilee reach the point where He 
must choose between duty to His mother and duty to His 
Father and God? Joseph seems by this time to be dead, so 
his position as legal and foster-father need not be discussed. 
But Mary was the true mother of Jesus according to the 
flesh. She was not the mother of His divinity, she is no god- 
dess, but she was the mother of His humanity. And, since it 
was by her consent and co-operation when she answered the 
angel’s message with her ready “‘Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy word’’, and since His 
conception was by the Holy Ghost, she was His mother by 
the Holy Ghost as well as by the flesh. In Mark 3 : 33, He 
shows what that means. When He is told that His mother and 
brethren are asking for Him, He asks: “‘Who is my mother or 
my brethren?” “‘And he looked round about on them which 
sat about him, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren! 
For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and my sister and mother.” Mary is blessed and the 
highest among God’s saints, she is one of those who do the 
will of God. But her spiritual relationship to Jesus is not ex- 
clusive, it is shared with all the others who believe in Him. 
So when she tries to exercise her parental authority, and bring 
Him home to rest, He cannot consent, He must go on with 
His mission, even though it is like a sword that pierces 
through her heart; He must care for those other brothers 
and sisters and mothers, and leave behind His own family. 

At Cana, when His mother tells Him that the wine has run 
out at the marriage feast, He answers: “Woman, what have 
I to do with thee, mine hour is not yet come.’ The words 
seem rough and rude in English. But in Greek the word 
“woman” is perfectly courteous, and in the Greek tragic 
poets it is often employed in addressing a queen. The expres- 
sion ‘‘What have I to do with thee” is several times used in 
the Old Testament, not so much to disclaim all relationship, 
as to signify a wish to be left alone. ‘Mine hour is not yet 
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come” conveyed, at that moment, that the time to deal with 
that particular matter had not yet arrived. But for Jesus, for 
the Evangelist, and for the reader, it suggests also that the 
hour for his public manifestation has not yet arrived, and 
that this miracle must be a hidden one. So we may para- 
phrase: ‘“‘“Madam, intervention is unnecessary, [ am taking 
action when the moment for it comes.”’ The Blessed Virgin 
was not affronted, but quietly told the servants to carry out 
any orders Jesus gave. We may evacuate the words of any 
discourtesy, but they are none the less a declaration of inde- 
pendence. And Mary evidently understood. In the Magnifi- 
cat she stresses not the uniqueness of her privilege, but rather 
her fellowship with all others whom God has chosen and de- 
livered and done great things for. She relinquishes her earthly 
motherhood that she may find it again in the kingdom of God. 

Jesus before seemed a destroyer of the Sabbath. Now He 
seems like a destroyer of family life and affection. We say 
that ‘“‘charity begins at home’’. Virtues must be learnt and 
practised at home before they can be practised in the wider 
world. In that sense charity does begin at home, though it 
must not end there. Again the man who claims to be philan- 
thropic is best judged by his behaviour in his own home. 
“Tf any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an 
infidel” (1 Tim. 5 : 8). Yet charity in the full Christian sense 
of self-giving love, cannot begin at home, but can only be 
attained through the Holy Spirit. In the home, in the family, 
in the nation, we find a closed society, a group whose momen- 
tum comes from pressure, from habit, whose loyalty is more 
or less unconscious. The closed society has as its motto, ‘“Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.” It subsists 
by prejudice rather than by principle. To love those within 
means hating those outside. In fact the foe without is fre- 
quently used as an incitement to union and to loyalty. Even 
Churches, in so far as they are confined to a certain race or 
class, or identified with a certain cultural or political out- 
look, fall into such ways. 
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But Jesus breaks the narrow circle, and smashes the ex- 
clusiveness of ‘“Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy” and calls us out to a wider love and a wider fellow- 
ship, a love that embraces even enemies. “I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you: that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven. . . .”’ One cannot do that by 
a mere extension or prolongation of instincts or habits; in 
that sense Charity does not begin at home. It does not come 
down from creation, distilled and distorted by human inheri- 
tance and habit; it is a fresh gift from the Creator Himself, 
since He is also the Redeemer and Sanctifier. Only in God 
and through God, only through Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit can we love all men with a love that is unshadowed by 
hatred or fear, since there is no enemy now but the Devil. 
This new Love is taken up into the old, and bound into one 
bundle with it and with all the old habits and relationships. 
What was at first bright and supernatural becomes ordinary 
and habitual. The Charity of 1 Corinthians 13 is transformed 
into the charity of alms and subscriptions, and that nowadays 
is in many respects being left to the State to do—and to us to 
pay for in taxes. 


(3) 


Jesus has forsaken His mother to follow His mission, and 
it has brought Him to the Cross. She has followed Him, and 
now with His dying breath He makes provision for her. To 
her He says: ‘‘Woman, behold thy son,” and to the beloved 
disciple, “Behold thy mother.” The bereaved mother can 
find a solace in caring for John and treating him as a son; 
the disciple, too, can express his love for his Master by look- 
ing after His mother. The old natural relationship is widened 
and spiritualized without losing its naturalness. ‘The Church 
is a family (1 Tim. 5 : 1, 2). But family duties are expressed 
in the old terms, yet with new features. Parents are parents 
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in the Lord as well as in the flesh. And they are to win their 
children to obedience, and not just to enforce it. ““Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right. Honour thy 
father and mother; which is the First Commandment with 
promise: that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest 
live long on the earth. And, ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath: but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord”’ (Eph. 6 : 1-4). 

The relation between-parent and child is a mutual one. 
The parents set the pace. If the fathers are provoking and 
ill-tempered the children may find it hard to make a fit 
response. Hebrews 12 : 10 may have a similar suggestion. 
God the Father of Spirits always chastens us to our profit and 
purely for our good. The fathers of our flesh chastened us 
after their own pleasure—sometimes they did it mistakenly 
or unjustly, not so much because we needed it as to satisfy 
their own ill temper. ‘“Train up a child in the way he should 
go,” says Proverbs 22 : 6. The Hebrew words are, literally, 
“according to his way’. Some see in this a suggestion that 
training should not be arbitrary, but should correspond to. 
the child’s nature and aptitudes; he should be led and not 
driven. 

In family life truthfulness and mutual trust are as impor- 
tant as love. In managing small children we cannot work by 
blunt directness, but must use manoeuvres and diversions. But 
we must not go too far in the direction of deception. We must 
not tell lies, or make promises we do not keep. Nothing so 
destroys a child’s faith in its elders as a broken promise or a 
detected deception. 

But concrete examples are better than good advice and 
moral commonplaces. So let us tell of two wise parents we 
have known. They directed their son to report any accidental 
breakages of windows or plates or such things and enforced 
it by their consistent behaviour. He found that they nearly 
always found out when he broke anything, and that any con- 
cealment of his guilt was regarded as a far worse crime than 
the breakage itself. But he also found that if he confessed his 
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infant peccadilloes he was met with an “‘All right, dear, but 
try not to do it again’. He thus learnt to trust his parents, 
and in his letters home to tell them of everything he was 
doing. As a young man he once attended a meeting which 
amounted to a serious departure from family tradition. His 
father was very grieved to hear of it. But the son was edified 
when he learnt the real cause of his father’s annoyance. It 
was not that he expected his son to have the same opinions 
as himself, in that he gave him full liberty. It was because his 
son had failed to let him know about it, since he felt that he 
was not afraid to tell him everything he was doing. Then 
there was that Sunday morning. The family had been to 
church and heard the lesson from the second chapter of the 
book of Joshua. The little boy, aged about seven, had been 
puzzled as to Rahab’s profession, and awaited his oppor- 
tunity at dinner-time. There were, of course, a couple of 
guests—upon such occasions there always are. At last a lull 
came in the conversation, and “‘Mother,”’ he said, ‘“‘what is a 
harlot?” “‘A woman of very bad character, dear,” replied 
his mother, without turning a hair, and went on carving the 
joint (we regret to say that the father, being a bad carver, 
left that job to her). They also managed to get their son 
into the habit of reading his Bible. At school he used to 
light a forbidden candle-end in his cubicle after lights out in 
order to study Job or Isaiah. Such defiances of regulations 
are perhaps the best of testimonies to parental training. 

Parents stand for authority. The Church and State also 
possess authority in their respective spheres. 

Now true authority does not claim to be independent or 
vicarious. It is representative, it is a stewardship. Therefore 
it subordinates itself to a higher authority and to a higher 
law than its own. Even Christ subordinates Himself to His 
Father. The true Church, the true bishop or priest, do not 
claim the last word, but say: ‘““Thus saith the Lord.” St. Paul 
is careful to distinguish between what God has commanded 
and what he himself recommends (1 Cor. 7 : 10, 12): ““Unto 
the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, let not the 
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wife depart from her husband . . . But to the rest speak I, 
not the Lord.” Yet the latter is enforced for the sake of 
order, “So ordain I in all the churches.” The Church has 
only too often been guilty of departing from that line, and 
of turning some minor impropriety, or justifiable exception, 
into a mortal sin—and restless spirits have also made some 
minor matter, like a ring or a surplice, an excuse for dis- 
obedience. ‘ 

Further, as true authority subordinates itself, and sets the 
example of obedience, so also it limits itself, and refuses to 
interfere with personal freedom or to make choices which 
ought to be made by individuals. ‘‘Who made me a ruler or 
divider over you?” said Christ, when the man asked Him to 
make his brother divide the inheritance with him. Yet He 
went to the root of the matter when He added: ““Take heed 
and beware of covetousness.”’ The amount of freedom which 
the omnipotent God allows to man is stupendous and un- 
believable. And at the present day even the most authoritarian 
Church is a paradise of freedom, and a champion of freedom, 
as compared with the totalitarian State. 

Church authority is exercised in many ways and at many 
levels, it is hierarchical, it is a communion of all the saints of 
all ages. The Church of the living God is the pillar and 
ground of the truth. The basis and the criterion of Church 
authority lies in a consistent interpretation of Holy Scripture. 
Next to it come the Catholic Creeds and the general coun- 
cils, and the writings of the fathers, and doctors and standard 
divines. But in the foreground we find the Canon Law, the 
Articles or Confession, and the Service Books of our particu- 
lar Church. The words of a catechism, or of some individual 
preacher or teacher or spiritual adviser may actually move 
and interest us more than those superior authorities. But that 
does not alter their ultimate dependence upon them. We 
may add that the authority of the Church is not so much pro- 
phetic as it is apostolic; it is not only following an inspiration 
(the Spirit), but also being faithful to a commission, to the 
Word. 
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What of State authority? St. Paul, in Romans 13, tells us 
that the “‘powers that be”’”—that is, the existing de facto govern- 
ment—‘‘are ordained of God”. Rulers are ministers of God, 
for good to the obedient, but for wrath to the evil-doers, 
since “‘he beareth not the sword in vain’’. In 1 Peter 2 : 13, 
we meet with similar or even stronger injunctions to obedi- 
ence, written in a time of persecution. The rulers mentioned 
are not good emperors, but men like Nero and Domitian. 
Nothing is said of how to distinguish between rival claimants 
to power, nor of what is to be done when the State demands 
what God has forbidden. But in Acts 5 : 29 we have already 
heard Peter and the Apostles say, when the priests forbid 
them to preach, ““We ought to obey God rather than men.” 
In the Book of Revelation, however, the State has become 
the Beast that wars against the saints—and in St. Paul’s 
mysterious words in 2 Thessalonians 2, about ‘‘the man of 
sin (or lawlessness)’, we see something the same. 

This is rather ambiguous, is it not? When we turn to the 
Old Testament we find that it, too, does not seem to give 
any clear guidance. We are told that by seeking a king, 
Israel is departing from the Lord, and imitating the heathen. 
The king will be a burden to them, and will lay upon them 
all sorts of burdens and exactions. He will multiply horses 
and wives. And yet at the same time that king is the Lord’s 
anointed, and his life is sacred. We see the monarchy at once 
used by God, blessed by God, and judged by God in the 
course of Israel’s history. First comes the tragic figure of Saul, 
the king whom God has chosen, and whom God has rejected. 
We see David the man after God’s own heart. Yet David’s 
crimes were far greater than Saul’s—and he was chastised 
for them. Then Solomon ascends the throne. His father has 
provided him with a capital city. He adorns it with fine 
buildings, and builds the temple of God. But his ambitious 
building projects, and all the exactions and forced labour 
to which they lead have provoked a rebellious spirit, which 
bursts out against his foolish son Rehoboam. And the Lord, 
by the hand of the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite, seems to 
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authorize the rebellion (1 Kings 11 : 31). The Lord also for- 
bids Rehoboam to fight the rebels. Shemaiah, the man of 
God, says: ““Thus saith the Lord, Ye shall not go up, nor 
fight against your brethren the children of Israel: return 
every man to his house; for this thing is from me.” But the 
usurper Jeroboam causes Israel to sin, and leads them into 
schism and idolatry, by his golden calves set up at Bethel and 
Dan. Something of the ambivalence of his judgment is con- 
veyed in the strange story of the man of God out of Judah 
and the old prophet of Bethel in 1 Kings 13 (so brilliantly 
expounded by Barth in his Dogmatik). Ahijah, too, comes for- 
ward again (1 Kings 14: 7-11) to pronounce judgment upon 
Jeroboam. At first Israel far outstrips Judah. It produces 
great prophets like Elyjah and Elisha. It is far greater in 
wealth and population. Yet it never has a sure government, 
but a kingship tempered by assassination, a succession of 
usurpers. The little kingdom of Judah, with its Davidic 
dynasty, is almost free from such revolutions, and lives on 
among the mountains after Samaria has fallen before the 
Assyrians. Yet in the end it, too, falls before Babylon. With 
the captivity its kingship comes to an end. Nor is the kingship 
ever restored after the return. The kingship has petered out, 
the empty throne awaits the Messiah, the Christ. 

Here we meet a complicated ambiguity even greater than 
that of the New Testament. Some, of course, may cut the 
knot by the simple answer, or tag, which they may apply 
indifferently to monarchy or to episcopacy: x 


For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


But the problem is not so simple as that. Or again they may 
explain away the judgments of the prophets as merely so 
much propaganda, the voices of men who took one side or 
the other. But Ahijah is not a mere partisan. He encourages 
Jeroboam in so far as he is a George Washington, but con- 
demns him when he turns into a Henry VIII. 

What then is our duty? The Anglican Catechism seems to 
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go all out for passive obedience. We may be irritated by the 
sarcastic parody, which sums it up as telling us to ‘Honour 
the squire and his relations, and keep ourselves to our proper 
stations’’, but it is hard to deny that it has some of that spirit, 
that Lutheran doctrine of passive obedience, which we have 
maybe been so ready to see and condemn in Germany. We 
can boast however that some, like the seven bishops, were 
hold to disobey a king when he ordered them to do what they 
thought to be wrong. But here also the issues are not a little 
complicated, and the ulterior motives hard to unravel; for we 
recall that the Roman Catholic king, James II, had issued a 
declaration of indulgence to Nonconformists, and that the 
bishops preferred to go to the Tower to reading it! Perhaps 
we can find in Laud, “‘pedantic, irritable, and intolerant’ as 
he was, a better champion of freedom than the seven bishops. 
“God”, he wrote, “‘will not bless the State, if kings and 
magistrates do not execute judgment, if the widow and father- 
less have cause to cry out against the ‘thrones of justice’.’’ He 
concerned himself not only with proclaiming that in word, 
but with trying to enforce it. Laud and the Star Chamber 
were unpopular not only for severe treatment of Puritans, 
but also (as Tawney tells us) for their attempt to stop the en- 
closures made by depopulating landlords, and other forms of 
exploitation, like engrossing corn, to secure adequate food 
supplies, and even to raise the wages of the workers. 
Another formula has stated the thing in more scriptural 
terms than the Anglican catechism. ‘““To honour father, 
mother, princes, rulers and superior powers, to love them, 
to support them, yea to obey their charges—no repugning to 
the commandment of God—to save the lives of innocents, to 
repress tyranny, to defend the oppressed . . .” and to avoid 
“the contrary thereof”, which is denounced as “Sin most 
odious” and which includes ‘“To disobey or resist any that 
God has placed in authority, while they pass not over the 
bounds of their office’. These are the words of the Scottish 
confession of 1560. And Article XVII gives it a certain 
authority, in so far as it is scriptural, since “‘in our doings, that 
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Will of God is to be followed, which we have expressly de- 
clared unto us in the Word of God”’. 

The Church cannot retire into the clouds, nor into the 
“Inner Life” and repudiate all responsibility for the State. 
““As churchmen we define the functions of the State,’ says 
P. T. Forsyth. Hooker too, long ago, repudiated the idea 
that Parliament was concerned simply ‘‘with leather and 
wool, and needed only to Fatten up men like swine and to see 
that they had their mast”. It is not for the Church to dictate 
political programmes, or to form parties of its own. But it 
should proclaim God’s revealed will and commandments, as 
declared in His Word; and the Christian conception of 
society that is based upon it. It should save the lives of inno- 
cents, repress tyranny, and defend the oppressed. The 
Church should seek for a true State. It will do so, not just 
by producing blue-prints of Utopias, but by insisting that 
ministers of State and magistrates shall do their duty, by 
championing personal liberty, both negatively, by resisting 
encroachments upon it, and positively, by encouraging men 
to exercise their liberty to vote and to choose and to ad- 
muinistrate. 

A true State is like the son of man, it is human. The false 
State is like a wild beast. The Church need not go out to 
calculate whether the hour of the beast has come, or to look 
for him. As long as it remains a true Church it remains the 
chief foe and restrainer of the beast. And as long as it has 
any of the characteristics of a holy Church, it may be sure 
that the beast will attack it; since he makes war against the 
saints of God. Such martyrdom need not be sought, it is the 
last resort when constructive work and advice and protest 
have been tried and have failed. The twenty-second Psalm 
is the voice of the martyred Church, as well as that of the 
Saviour. The martyr is reduced to helplessness, he is a worm 
and no man, he seems cut off from all hope of future survival, 
certain to have no posterity. Yet the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church. In the concluding verses of the 
Psalm he cries: “My seed shall serve him: they shall be 
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counted unto the Lord for a generation.” That lone man, 
isolated and helpless, boasts of the generations to come who 
will carry on after him, and claims that his days will be long 
in the land. And so it is, while the pliant vicars of Bray who 
bent before the storm, and thought only of themselves and 
their bread and butter and their families, will come to nothing. 

What is a true State? Or should we rather say a State that 
is true to its commission? It does not invade the place of 
God, by claiming idolatrous worship. It does not usurp the 
functions of the Church. It leaves a certain area of responsi- 
bility and freedom. It knows its limits, and does not try to do 
everything. In short, it preserves its mill of Sans Souci. 
Frederick the Great was building his palace of Sans Souci 
hard by Potsdam. But he found that the whole view was 
spoiled by an old windmill. He tried in vain to buy the miller 
out. When the miller refused to sell the inheritance of his 
fathers the king was astute enough, or magnanimous enough, 
to let him alone. There at the centre of his centralized king-| 
dom he could point to it as the proud proof that he was no 
tyrant, no Ahab to turn the mill into a Naboth’s vineyard. 
Let every State have its mill of Sans Souci, that free irregu- 
lar unpremeditated area in the midst of order and discipline. 
It seems to spoil all the symmetry. To the tidy-minded it is 
like a wart on the nose. (Did not Cromwell tell the painter to 
paint him as he was, warts and all?) But, in truth, that untidy 
old mill is a better ornament than the choicest jewel. 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 
Thou Shalt Do No Murder 


N this modern world of ours, and with our modern minds, 

we hardly realize the full significance of the word “blood”, 
as it is used in the Bible. Take such phrases as ‘“‘flesh and 
blood’’, ‘‘the blood of the saints’’ or of the prophets, or “the 
Precious Blood of Christ’’. Is it not difficult for us to grasp 
all that the word “‘blood’’ ought to convey, and to appreciate 
the depth of its suggestion, and the richness of its associations? 

One reason is that, thanks to modern progress, we can now 
slay without shedding blood. In old days you had some 
chance of realizing what you were doing when you were 
killing a man. Killing was a slow and personal, not to say a 
messy and a tiring business. It was also done at close quarters. 
You knew whom you were killing. You spilt his blood. You 
got some of it over your own clothes or hands. You witnessed 
his death-agony. Nowadays men who could hardly bring 
themselves to stick a sword, spear, knife or bayonet into a 
fellow-creature, can kill at a distance by means of various 
machines in a way that is speedier, cleaner, and more 
efficient. How easy it is to bomb, shoot, gas, or burn to death 
with phosphorus men, women and children! How easily 
and cheerfully it can be done by kindly men who would 
shrink from killing a pig, or cutting a chicken’s throat with 
a knife! 

Yet the Nazis, who carried the technique of mass-murder 
further than anyone else, proclaimed a fervent belief in the 
““sacredness”’ of “blood and soil’’. That belief is unconsciously 
taken for granted by every nation. We need not stop to 
refute or deny it. It is perfectly true. Blood is sacred. The race 
is sacred, But sacredness is not the exclusive possession of the 
Germanic or Nordic or any other alleged race. There is only 
one race, namely, the human race. And there is only one 
blood. Shakespeare saw that. 
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Strange is it that our bloods 

of colour weight and heat, poured all together 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 

in differences so mighty. 


Science too, testifies to the unity of our blood. A man of 
another “‘race’’ and colour may belong to the same blood- 
group as myself. He may be able to save my life by giving his 
blood to me when I need a blood-transfusion. It is not skin, 
but blood which is the determining factor. The skin may be 
brown, black, yellow, or white, but the blood beneath it is of 
the one red colour. And red blood flows beneath fur and 
feathers too, and possesses a certain sacredness. Leviticus 
17 : 13-14 orders that when a man “‘hunteth and catcheth 
any beast or fowl that may be eaten; he shall even pour out 
the blood thereof, and cover it with dust, for it is the life of 
all flesh; the blood of it is for the life thereof.’’ No man, there- 
fore, is allowed to eat the blood of any animal. Instead, he 
must offer it to God upon the altar. “‘For the life of the flesh 
is in the blood: and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make an atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that 
maketh atonement for the soul.’’ Blood, in short, belongs, 
not to man, but to God. 

We also read in Numbers 35 : 33 ‘“‘For blood it defileth the 
land: and the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is 
shed therein but by the blood of him that shed it.’ Here of 
course it is human blood shed in murder that is referred to. 
In early society murder was not punished by the hand of the 
law. The Goel, or ‘‘avenger of blood’’, the nearest male rela- 
tive of the murdered person, was bound to seek out and slay 
the murderer. In 2 Samuel 3 we read of how Joab treacher- 
ously murdered Abner. Perhaps we are surprised that king 
David makes no attempt to punish Joab. But his hands were 
tied, since Joab had a right to take vengeance for his brother 
Asahel, slain by Abner after due warning and in fair fight. 
Joab was justified legally, according to the letter of the law. 
Yet Joab was himself to perish by the sword which he had 
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taken. We cannot regard Joab as guiltless. And even suppos- 
ing that Joab had not shown such vindictive treachery, we 
could not acquit him entirely. The hangman is free of all 
legal guilt when he executes his office. Yet we find it very 
difficult to regard him as having clean hands. Our intellect 
may acquit him, but our imagination feels itself obsessed 
with blood and horror when we meet a hangman. That is 
surely because we still retain, in the depths of our subliminal 
consciousness, a certain inkling of the awful sacredness of 
blood. 


(1) 


According to the book of Genesis, murder was the first 
crime to be committed after the Fall of Man. The first murder 
was preceded by the first sacrifice. Cain brought “‘of the fruit 
of the ground an offering unto the Lord’’. But Abel “‘brought 
of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof’. May we 
discern in the matter of each sacrifice an expression of the 
mind of its bringer? For Abel, blood is sacred, to be shed or 
offered only on God’s altar. For Cain, even his own 
brother’s blood is not sacred. When he saw that his offering 
was not accepted, Cain ‘‘was very wroth, and his countenance 
fell”. He is told by the Lord that if he does well (if his inten- 
tion is right) then his countenance will be lifted up (able to 
look directly and cheerfully on God and man). Whereas if he 
does not well, sin is couching at the door, as a wild beast lies 
awaiting its prey. “‘Unto thee is its desire, but thou shouldest 
rule over it.” (Sin is eager to overwhelm you, but you ought 
to conquer it.) 

In spite of that warning, Cain hardened his heart. He 
refused to change or reform himself, and thus return to true 
fellowship and acceptance with God and his one brother- 
man. He preferred to liquidate this troublesome brother of 
his. So he enticed him out into the field, and there he ‘‘rose 
up against Abel his brother, and slew him’’. 

When Cain is asked where his brother is, he says: ‘‘I know 
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not: am I my brother’s keeper?’’ He tries to cast off all 
responsibility for him. But God answers: ‘“‘What hast thou 
done? The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from 
the ground.” The “‘liquidation” has taken the liquid shape 
of blood! By that blood Cain has poisoned and polluted for 
himself the cultivated soil, and made it his enemy, he is cast 
out by the tilled and habitable earth into the land of Nod, or 
wandering, into the barren desert, and waste howling wilder- 
ness. Yet God does not entirely cast off the guilty Cain. He 
provides for him, and Cain makes some sort of faint response. 
God appoints a sign for Cain, to protect him from vengeance, 
and promises that a sevenfold vengeance shall be taken upon 
his slayer. The narrative is written from the standpoint of a 
later age, so we need not be diverted from the point by such 
questions as ““Who could find or slay Cain? Where could 
seven men be found upon whom a sevenfold vengeance could 
be taken? Where could Cain find a wife, or people to inhabit 
his city?” 

The sign appointed for Cain is perhaps an attempt to ex- 
plain why he, the first and the archtype of all murderers, 
escaped the inexorable vengeance that ought to follow all 
murder. A modern might find a rational explanation, and 
say that, supposing there were only two men and one woman 
in the world, as Genesis suggests, then life was too precious 
to be taken. Ancient thought is less abstract, and prefers to 
state what occurred without giving any motive. There is the 
further problem of what exactly the mark of Cain was to 
protect him against. Frazer suggests that it was Abel’s ghost; 
but at the same time he acknowledges that in the Bible it is 
not the ghost, but the blood that is spoken of as hostile and 
dangerous. If the question is to be answered at all, we may 
try to employ the method suggested by Bergson, of using the 
submerged primitive instincts in ourselves to get behind the 
lore of the so-called primitive races. We might then find, 
behind the imagined activity of ghost or spirit, a potential 
act of vengeance, to be associated not with any agent, but 
with the blood. It is a conception of vengeance as something 
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at once impersonal and personified, vague and mysterious, 
yet sure to act, and suggests Milton’s 


But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once and smite no more. 


We are told that Cain managed to evade his destiny by being 
the first to build a city. Expelled by the earth, he tried to 
construct an artificial paradise for himself. His descendants 
invent the arts of civilization. Among them is Tubal-Cain, 
“‘the instructor of every artificer of brass and iron’’. His father 
Lamech boasts to his two wives how, perhaps with one of the 
new metal weapons, he has slain a man for wounding him. 
So, if Cain was to be avenged sevenfold, he, Lamech, can 
already claim to have avenged himself seventy-seven times. 
Our Lord was to improve upon Lamech’s unlimited ven- 
geance, and tell Peter that his forgiveness is not to stop at 
seven times, nor even at seventy plus seven, but is to extend as 
far as seventy multiplied by seven. In Lamech we see the gay 
and hearty murderer or duellist. His conscience is quite at 
ease. He does not suffer any of Cain’s remorse. It is into this 
context that we have to insert the Mosaic “‘Eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, burning for burning, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe.’ It does not constitute a demand for 
vengeance, but a salutary limitation of it to the exact equiva- 
lent of the injury suffered, and not a jot more. Even if a 
master strikes out the eye or tooth of a slave, then he must 
free the slave in compensation. 

We can now understand better, in view of all this, the 
words spoken by God to Noah in Genesis 9 : 4-6, containing 
the first prohibition of murder. Man is blessed, and bidden to 
be fruitful and multiply, and to replenish and subdue the 
earth, and to be feared by all the living creatures. He is now 
permitted to eat flesh as well as vegetable food. ‘‘But flesh 
with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not 
eat. And surely your blood of your lives will I require; at the 
hand of every beast will I require it, and at the hand of man: 
at the hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of 
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man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed: for in the image of God made he man.” . 

Man is free to eat of all, and lord over creation. Yet his lord- 
ship is bounded by the God above him and the neighbour 
beside him. We see the sign of that in blood. Blood is not to 
be eaten, but drained from every animal intended for food, 
and offered to God. Thus every slaughter is a sacrifice and an 
act of worship and an acknowledgment of God’s supreme 
sovereignty. The neighbour, too, is made in the image of 
God, and cannot be tyrannized over. He must be accepted 
and loved and met in fellowship, as is the right of one who 
bears the divine image. If a man lets his neighbour become 
a hated object and an offence, and refuses to meet him in the 
personal communion of I and THov, he has potentially re- 
duced his neighbour to an 1T, and only awaits the oppor- 
tunity to reduce him to a dead corpse. If he does so, he has 
effaced God’s image, and what he did to another will be 
done to him. 

The two Hebrew words of the Sixth Commandment may 
be translated either ‘“Thou shalt not kill’, or ““Thou shalt do 
no murder’. In the Mosaic law we find a comment and 
application, showing how this prohibits even accidental 
homicide. A man must not build a flat roof to his house with- 
out adding a battlement or parapet to keep people from 
falling off it. Exodus 21 : 28 ff. has some regulations about 
dangerous bulls. If an ox gore a man or woman, and death 
ensues, ‘“The ox shall be surely stoned, and his flesh shall not 
be eaten; but the owner of the ox shall be quit.” It may seem 
ridiculous to modern minds thus to execute an ox—though 
animals were not only executed but tried in the Middle Ages. 
Yet it led to a valuable social consequence in the removal of 
a dangerous animal. If, however, the ox has been ‘“‘wont to 
gore in time past, and it hath been testified to his owner, and 
he hath not kept him in, but that he hath killed a man ora 
woman; the ox shall be stoned, and his owner also shall be 
put to death.” In certain cases the owner got off with a fine. 
In the complications of modern life, further regulations are 
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necessary, dealing with such matters as insurance, negligent 
driving, and responsibility for accidents, but the principle is 
the same. 

Switzerland has for a long time abolished the death sen- 
tence for murder, and Britain is now following her lead. In 
this they follow both the letter and the spirit of the New 
Testament. Some argue for the retention of the death sen- 
tence, quoting Scripture to their purpose, like the verse cited 
above from Genesis 9 : 6. But it is not a piece of legislation, 
or a principle we must follow, but more a statement of fact, 
like the saying that ‘““They that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword.” The Bible calls for universal love, but does 
not at once abolish the death sentence; just as it proclaims 
freedom for men, women and slaves, without at once chang- 
ing the accepted institutions of society. Yet, alas! a nation 
may save its condemned murderers from death, but can it 
save the bravest of its youth, and even its infants, from death 
if a war breaks out? 


(2) 


‘“‘Hates any man the thing he would not kill?” says Shakes- 
peare. St. John says: “‘He that hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer.”’ As we have already hinted, murder is the offence 
against God’s image in man, against his personality, against 
that intractable unsubduable THou that meets us in him, and 
which cannot be worked into our self-willed pattern of life. 
We will not change our attitude, or modify our plans or 
desires. So we try to change him. First we coax and persuade. 
If this proves unsuccessful, we begin to find fault. We grow 
envious and irritable. We try to ignore that troublesome 
THOU, but it refuses to be ignored, and will not let itself be 
reduced to an ir. And so we end by striving to injure or 
eliminate it. Since we are dealing with a person, not a thing, 
there are similar movements on the other side, in the person 
of that other. If our brother proves resentful, it adds fuel to 
the flame of our wrath, Even if he shows good nature or a 
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forgiving spirit, that too may annoy us, since, as Tacitus has 
so bitterly and truly remarked: It is natural for men to hate 
those whom they have injured. Murder, and the hatred that 
leads to it, thus constitutes a rebellion against the given, the 
datum, against the universe and its inhabitants. We are not 
content with it as God made it, or as He permits it to subsist. 
We want to take into our hands God’s right to kill and to 
make alive. 

We see such personal envy and malice in Cain’s murder of 
Abel. When David murdered Uriah, he did it, not because 
he hated him, but in order to get his wife and to prevent 
exposure of his intrigue with her. When Ahab and Jezebel 
coveted Naboth’s vineyard, they broke the Tenth Command- 
ment, and that led them on to break first the Ninth, then the 
Sixth and finally the Eighth. In these two examples, the 
victims are put out of the way as quickly as possible, since 
the powerful can always find obedient instruments to do their 
dirty work for them. David was thoughtless, Jezebel ruthless, 
but they did not actually spill blood, they only gave orders. 

In a war we see two or more nations strive after each 
other’s elimination but even in the heat of war there is a 
certain personal element. Enemies retain a certain respect for 
one another. Fear leads to ugly things, to ““Red”’ and ‘“‘White”’ 
terrors, or to ‘‘purges’”’, to the “‘liquidation”’ of undesirable 
classes or individuals. Contempt leads to a still worse in- 
humanity, such as we have seen in Hitler’s elimination of 
Jews and gypsies, and in all the ugly offspring of class, colour 
and race prejudice. 

The Old Testament does not regard abstention from mur- 
der or serious injury as enough. It demands that a man 
shall love his neighbour. Neighbour means fellow-Israelite. 
But there are at least suggestions of a wider connotation—as 
in Leviticus 19 : 33, 34. “And if a stranger sojourn with thee 
in your land, ye shall not vex him. But the stranger that 
dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one born among you, 
and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God.” Christ was to 
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extend and deepen the meaning of the word neighbour, but 
he did so by quoting the Old Testament, and emphasizing 
what it already said or at least implied. What He brought was 
not so much a new moral ideal, as a new moral dynamic. 
Leviticus 19 : 16-19 sets a very high standard. ‘““Thou shalt 
not go up and down as a talebearer among thine people; 
neither shalt thou stand against the blood of thy neighbour: 
I am the Lord. Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart: 
thou shalt surely rebuke thy neighbour and not bear sin 
because of him. Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. | am the Lord.” That is to say, you 
are not to gossip, or to endanger the life of your neighbour by 
a slanderous accusation, but to warn him frankly to his face 
if you see any sin in him; but you are to do it in good will, 
and without malice. 

One can hardly say that our Lord was improving upon 
this, rather He was reviving the best teaching of the Old 
Testament, and calling men back to it from the teachings and 
traditions of the scribes, and from the commonly accepted 
morality. ‘Ye have heard that it was said to them of old 
time, thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment: but I say unto you, that every one 
who is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council; and whosoever shall say thou fool, 
shall be in danger of the hell of fire.”? (Matt. 5 : 21, 22. R.V.) 

The explanations of modern commentators are so contra- 
dictory, complicated, and confusing, that we will follow St. 
Augustine (De Sermone Domini in Monte, ix), who treats it 
with characteristic terseness and clarity. 

The first movement is that of bare anger. (In the text of 
the A.V. and according to many ancient authorities, we find 
the words ‘‘without a cause’’. St. Paul called the Galatians 
and our Lord the disciples fools, but not without a cause.) 

The second movement is that of not only feeling anger, but 
letting it out in an expression of annoyance. (‘“The most 
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probable explanation’’, says Augustine, “‘is the one I heard 
from a certain Hebrew whom I consulted. He said it was a 
word which, without having any particular meaning, ex- 
pressed the excitement of a soul moved to indignation. Such 
parts of speech expressing psychological disturbance are 
called interjections by the grammarians; as for example the 
‘ow’ of the man in pain, or the angry man’s ‘hmph’.’’) 

The third movement is not only anger, and its inarticulate 
expression, but the employment of an actual term of abuse. 
(If the word ‘‘more’’ is Hebrew, it means “‘rebel’’. If, as is 
more probable, it is the Greek for “‘fool’’, it bears a very 
strong sense, being the equivalent of the Hebrew ‘“‘nabal’’, the 
churl, or fool who says in his heart that there is no God.) 

Corresponding to these three successive strides into guilt, 
we find the three steps of summons (judgment), sentence 
(council) and execution (hell of fire). For the first, the man 
finds himself under trial, though his guilt is not yet estab- 
lished. For the second, he is guilty, but has still to be sen- 
tenced by the council. If he has taken the third, he is like one 
guilty and sentenced, who can at once be led off to his pun- 
ishment. 

The conclusions to be drawn are clear, however we may 
interpret the passage. For “‘them of old time’, hatred and ill- 
will led towards a breach of the commandment, but they did 
not actually break it until they shed blood. For us, the com- 
mandment restrains not only the hand, but the mind. When 
we give way to the first motions of anger, and express our 
feelings in an impatient exclamation, or an abusive word, we 
are within the sphere of the commandment, and have broken 
it. To put it in the coarsest modern terms, the first step is just 
getting angry, the second is saying ‘“damn’’, and the third 
saying “‘damn you’’. 

We see how our Saviour put His teaching into effect, when 
the disciples suggested calling down fire on the Samaritan 
village which would not receive them. He turned and rebuked 
them, and they went to another village instead. (Luke 9 : 54.) 
The addition in the A.V. text ‘“‘And he said, Ye know not of 
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what spirit ye are, for the Son of Man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them”’ certainly expresses His spirit, 
even if the words are not His. That passage serves us as a 
touchstone, and shows us that the utter destruction of Jericho, 
or of Canaanites or Amalekites, or the hewing in pieces of 
Agag, are not examples or precedents for us. Elijah slaying 
the priests of Baal, or calling down fire from heaven on the 
soldiers sent to arrest him; Elisha cursing the children (or 
youths) so that forty-two of them were torn by the two she 
bears out of the wood are not to be followed by Christians. 

Christ’s teaching convicts us of being murderers at heart, 
since the least anger or lack of love is equivalent to murder. 
We are still more convicted and sentenced by His Cross. All 
murders converge and culminate in the Crucifixion of Christ. 
In it all human sin against God and man expressed itself in 
an official form. All men are represented, Church and State 
and populace, Roman government and Hebrew religion and 
Greek philosophy. The Jews require a sign, the Greeks seek 
after wisdom, the rulers of this world exercise authority; but 
all they can do is to write the titles on His Cross in Hebrew 
and Greek and Latin. Even the Church, as represented by His 
disciples, plays its part, since one betrays and another denies 
and all forsake Him. Pilate acknowledges His innocence, but 
is too nervous to put his conviction into action, and lets Him 
be treated as a scapegoat. Would not Christ be crucified 
again in every age? On man’s side the Crucifixion is the re- 
presentative crime, a crime in which we all have our share. 
Yet God turns it into a means of grace and blessing for the 
penitent, who acknowledge that they have brought this man’s 
blood upon them, and find life and forgiveness in His blood. 

After the Cross, the crime of us all, comes the suicide of 
Judas. Theologically and metaphysically, suicide is a worse 
crime even than murder. In suicide the rebellion against 
God reaches its culmination. In murder we seek to destroy 
God’s image in another. In suicide we seek to destroy our- 
selves, and with ourselves to blot out God and the world. The 
Nazi despisers of God’s image in others carried phials of 
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poison for themselves, and even some of the ‘“‘German- 
Christian” pastors committed suicide when they saw that 
“all” was lost. To will or to commit suicide is to be like Ivan 
Karamazov, who wanted to return his entrance ticket to 
God, because he did not like the show. It is to put out the 
light, and to try to eliminate, not just one inconvenient 
neighbour, but the all, God, humanity, life and universe, at 
one blow. So suicide is in itself an even more radical act of 
rebellion and self-will than murder. 


(3) 


“We know that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death” (1 John 3 : 14). “‘And above all things have fervent 
charity among yourselves: for charity shall cover the multi- 
tude of sins’’ (1 Pet. 4 : 8). 

“Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law” (Rom. 13 : 10). With exhortations such 
as these, the apostles call us to the positive virtues by which 
we keep this Sixth Commandment. 

This is no ethereal, altruistic emotion, but a sober, steady 
practical activity. It has been done and thought of before, 
as is shown by Old Testament quotations. What is new about 
it is its adoption as a principle to be consistently followed by 
all. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him 
drink, for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head.”’ St. Paul takes the words from the book of Proverbs, 
and builds them into the structure of Christian duties. He 
calls on the brethren not to avenge themselves, or to let the 
sun go down on their wrath, and not, by nursing malicious 
feelings, to give place to the devil. Rather they are to “give 
place to wrath’, relinquishing their own wrath, they are to 
leave all to the just wrath of God, allowing the God who said 
‘“‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay” to vindicate them and 
punish their adversaries. 

Some find fault with the suggestion of waiting for God’s 
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vindication, and with the kindness to an enemy that is done 
to annoy and does often in the event prove as galling as coals 
of fire. But we are not dealing with a beautiful sentiment, but 
with a practical activity; the people exercising it are not 
saints or angels in heaven, but human beings, sinners, on 
earth; they are putting into effect what is God’s will and 
command, and must often struggle with themselves to do so. 
We can always find some stains upon a real practical virtue, 
yet it has really existed and done its work in the world. 
David, in spite of his lustand murder, in spite of the baseness 
and self-will to which he sometimes sank, showed a heroic 
chivalry and generosity not commonly associated with his 
own, or any race. He spared’ Saul twice, when the Lord 
seemed to have delivered him into his hands (1 Sam. 24 and 
26). ‘““The Lord judge between me and thee, and the Lord 
avenge me of thee: but mine hand shall not be upon thee. As 
saith the proverb of the ancients, wickedness proceedeth 
from the wicked, but mine hand shall not be upon thee.” 
David again bore meekly the stone-throwing and cursing of 
Shimei (2 Sam. 16 : 5). He forgave Shimei afterwards (2 Sam. 
1g : 16). On his death-bed (1 Kings 2) David instructed his 
son Solomon to get rid by discreet means of Joab and Shimei 
and others he had sworn to spare—and Solomon waited and 
acted with the ruthlessness of the spider. David’s generosity 
had its limitations, but these are in some way evidences of 
its reality. Julius Caesar showed a similar or even greater 
magnanimity towards the men who were afterwards to 
assassinate him, and whom Dante places along with Judas 
Iscariot in the lowest part of the Inferno. 

“Tf it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.” The first two phrases are squeezed out as if 
with a grunt and an effort, the last runs with a deceptive 
smoothness. The first two suggest it was a fight between flesh 
and spirit even to pronounce them, the last that even in say- 
ing what is right and true we feel unreal and hollow and un- 
true to it, speaking glibly a word we shall find it hard to work 
out in deed. Paul, with his fiery spirit and hot temper, knew 
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how very difficult it was. Only think of his trial. Paul did not 
go like a lamb to the slaughter. When he is first arrested at 
Jerusalem (Acts 22) he flourishes his Roman citizenship, and 
is almost snobbish towards the chief captain who had with a 
great sum obtained the privilege he, Paul, was born into. 
Paul at his trial was not dumb as a sheep before her shearers. 
See with what malicious skill he succeeds, by a couple of 
adroit words, in raising a row between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. Hear how promptly and stingingly he answers 
back when the high priest Ananias orders him to be smitten 
on the mouth. Even his prompt apology may have a sting in 
its tail, since many held that he was not validly the high 
priest. We cannot escape the contrast between St. Paul and 
Christ. 

St. Paul again quotes the Greek Septuagint rendering of 
Psalm 4 : 4: “Be ye angry and sin not.”’ (Hebrew, Stand in 
awe and sin not.) He thus finds a place for righteous anger. 
Yet he qualifies it: “Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath, neither give place to the devil.” As St. James says: 
“The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 
Yet there is such a thing as “the anger of the Sons of God’, 
which burns against evil and unclean things, which comes to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty, and champions the 
weak and defends the innocent against cruelty and oppression. 
We of to-day are only too tolerant of intolerable things, since 
too often our toleration is bred of indifference. St. John, the 
apostle of love, was intolerant for love’s sake. In his second 
epistle, after he has repeated the New commandment “that 
we love one another’, he goes on to say of heretics: “If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him 
not into your house, neither bid him God speed. For he that 
biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” 
Tradition tells us that once, when John was in a public bath, 
and learned that the heretic Cerinthus was also there, he at 
once fled, saying that he feared the roof would fall in on such 
a man. St. Paul too can speak in very violent terms of the 
enemies and corrupters of the Gospel, and Christ Himself 
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denounced the Scribes and Pharisees in fiercely indignant 
language. To love our enemies and pray for them that 
despitefully use us is not inconsistent with rebuking them, or 
opposing them in their evil deeds. One of the tests of righteous 
indignation is whether you can truly pray for the person with 
whom you are angry—like the Mother Superior who had to 
talk severely to one of the nuns, and carefully put it off till 
after she had had her meditation. Another test is to ask your- 
self whether you are angry on your own account, or for the 
sake of truth or charityI grant you that psychology has 
taught us to analyse our reasons, and suspect our motives, and 
to detect selfishness and self-will in the very places where we 
seem to ourselves to be most altruistic. But then psychology is 
a double-edged weapon. It can also tell us that if we are 
never moved to anger against those who attack our Faith, 
or try to injure community, then our pieties and loyalties 
must be very lukewarm indeed. 

Perfect love casts out fear, as it casts out anger, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. You are commanded to love your 
neighbour ‘‘as yourself’. That, says St. Thomas Aquinas, 
means to love him for his own sake, not for what you can 
get out of him, to love him as a person, not as a thing or an 
instrument, or a means to an end. But a commandment to 
love seems strange and paradoxical. How can I, unless I do 
so already? And if I do so already, why bid me love you now? 
And what use is it to bid me do it, if I do not, since love comes 
and goes without our will? But that is true of ‘‘Philia’’, mere 
natural friendliness or community of interests; or of ‘‘Eros’’, 
possessive desire and sexual love, which is at once more 
passionate and more inconstant. What is enjoined upon us is 
Agape, the creative, redemptive Love of God which is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit. Agape does not seek 
for merit or attractiveness, instead it creates them in its 
object. Of this Agape we are not only to be the passive chan- 
nels, but the active agents. It is not only a feeling, but an 
activity, we are to love “not in word only, but in deed and 
in truth”. God’s action, His mighty redemptive acts wrought 
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in Christ, His Grace given to us, goes that way, His will and 
commandment point that way, our intellect and will, our 
actions and feelings must move along that line too. We can, 
to some extent, control our actions and our will. We find it 
more difficult to manage our feelings and our imagination. 
The Commandments of God concern chiefly our will and 
our actions. It is Prayer which can change desires and feel- 
ings, and discipline the imagination. The Lord’s Prayer 
supplies us with a guide to the desires and intentions and 
feelings that should animate our actions. In this it speaks 
with a voice even more authoritative than any command- 
ment, and it says, or rather we say, ‘Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us.” 

How hard it is to describe Love! How often we speak of it 
in negatives, even 1 Corinthians 13 is full of negative state- 
ments. Yet love is the most positive and affirmative and 
creative thing in the world. In our fallen world, the feelings 
are corrupted or misdirected, and become hate or indiffer- 
ence or ruthlessness or lust. By excess, or lack, or seeking 
wrong objects they produced the seven deadly sins. Love 
seems difficult and complicated. Yet actually, Love ought to 
be very simple and obvious, since Love in itself, as Brunner 
says, is simply Life without sin. It ought to be the most 
simple and natural thing to do, we ought to be glad to be 
alive, full of gratitude to our Creator, we ought to rejoice in 
our fellows and companions, and seek to do them good. But 
that pure passion is chilled or poisoned or twisted by sin, the 
sin of the world, the sin that is in ourselves. We cannot find 
the true fountain of love in the depths of our own being. It is 
rather to be found in the power of that Spirit through which 
we have been created, and are being sanctified. “‘Walk in the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” 

Do the words “Thou shalt not kill’? forbid our engaging in 
war? Article XX XVII of the Anglican articles answers: “It 
is lawful for a Christian man, at the commandment of the 
magistrate, to wear weapons, and serve in the wars.” The 
attitude of the Bible is ambivalent. In the Old Testament, 
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war is taken for granted, and Jehovah is represented as 
ordering wars and taking sides in them. Yet there also we 
get the prophetic pictures of the Messianic age, when they 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more. The 46th 
Psalm gives us a picture of Divine intervention and of dis- 
armament: ‘“‘He maketh wars to cease in all the world: he 
breaketh the bow, and knappeth the spear in sunder, and 
burneth the chariots in the fire.” 

In the New Testament, centurions notoriously come off 
better than chief priests or scribes. Among the heroes of faith 
are enumerated those who “‘subdued kingdoms . . . waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.’ No 
soldier is ever told that his profession is incompatible with 
faith in Christ. Yet the New Testament never shows any of 
its chief characters engaged in killing. When the disciples at 
the last supper say: ‘““Lord, here are two swords’’, our Lord 
very curtly replies: ‘‘Enough’’, to show that He wants to hear 
no more of the subject. When Peter tries his ineffectual 
attempt at running amok, in which he only succeeds in cut- 
ting off Malchus’ ear, he is told to put up his sword into its 
sheath, for they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword. Jesus tells Pilate that, since His Kingdom is not of 
this world, His servants do not fight. As for the scourge of 
small cords he used when cleansing the temple, it certainly 
stands for moral rather than physical force; the money- 
changers would not have let him overturn their tables had 
they not felt themselves to be in the wrong. 

Even to-day, the Christian minister is not expected to bear 
arms. In the Middle Ages, some warlike ecclesiastics armed 
themselves with a mace in preference to a sword, so as not to 
shed blood, which was a palpable evasion. Nowadays the 
army chaplain, while he is expected to whet the presumably 
righteous indignation of the fighting man, is not expected to 
do any killing himself, but to attend to the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the soldiers. This shows a certain recogni- 
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tion of the truth, that, while war may be unavoidable in 
certain circumstances, in order to avoid still worse evils, it is 
yet without an ultimate sanction. And let us clear our minds 
of cant. A good soldier does not enlist in order to sacrifice his 
life. His object is not to be killed himself, but to kill, wound, 
or capture as many as possible of the enemy. To do this he 
may have to take risks. But the moral problem consists, not 
so much in what he suffers, as in what he inflicts. 

In his Summa Theologica, I, 11, 40, 1, St. Thomas Aquinas 
discusses the question ‘‘Utrum bellare sit semper peccatum.” 
(‘Whether to make war is always a sin”) and answers it in 
the negative. For a just war three things are requisite: (1) The 
authority of the Prince; (2) A just cause; (3) A right intention 
in those who go to war. 

Some object that these old definitions do not apply, and 
that at the present day all the rival ideologies are equally 
unchristian, and even if one were a little better than another,. 
this would not justify the mass slaughter of a modern war. 
They therefore claim that a Christian ought to refuse to 
co-operate. 

Others again reply that, while we must use spiritual 
weapons to defend the Church and forward the Gospel, we 
must use force to maintain a just State. If the horrors of war 
are greater than in medieval times, so also are the horrors of 
defeat. The defeated country may find itself not only sub- 
jected to a foreign domination, but also to a pagan ideology, 
or even to the new crime of ‘“‘Genicide’’—the attempt to 
wipe out a whole nation. So, while war can never be fully 
or finally justified, it can be regarded as a lesser evil, or a 
smaller sin, and chosen in preference to a greater when there 
is no third alternative. 

When we compare the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45, we 
can see that, while war is far worse for non-combatants, the 
actual battles are shorter and sharper and less murderous. In 
the second world war, the Churches did not identify them- 
selves so much with nationalism as in the first, and managed 
to preserve communion in spite of the seriousness of the issues, 
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The moral issues also were more clearly seen by honest and 
true men, and fewer adopted the slogan: ‘‘My country right 
or wrong.” 

In any case we are all involved in war whether we like it 
or not. Even the Pacifist makes his contribution, since he 
pays taxes, or takes up industrial or agricultural work, and 
thus contributes to the ‘‘War-effort’”’. So advanced is the 
industry of slaughter that the soldier or airman seldom sees 
with his eyes the suffering he has inflicted. The effects of atom 
and phosphorus bombs are crueller than the most brutal in- 
dividual tortures of any previous age, as well as much more 
extensive; yet they were committed in cold blood, and prob- 
ably by kindly men, who may not to this day have the faintest 
notion of what their victims suffered. The Western Powers 
entered upon the last war in order to ensure the territorial 
integrity and independence of Poland, and it can hardly be 
claimed that they attained their objective. Yet who can say 
that the war was anything but unavoidable? Such is the 
horrible tragedy in which we are all so inextricably involved, 
and in which, unless the course of world-politics changes, we 
are only too likely to be involved again. The only solution or 
Theodoky is to be found in the worse tragedy and still more 
heinous crime of the Crucifixion of Christ, in which God took 
upon Himself, once for all, the burden of suffering and sin, 
and the impotence of unarmed innocence. 

The extraordinary mixture of sentimental humanitarian- 
ism and disrespect for human personality that characterizes 
our age is seen once again in the attitude many adopt in 
face of suicide or euthanasia. In the ancient world suicide 
and infanticide were justified by many philosophers, as well 
as by public opinion. Yet men like Pythagoras and Cicero 
and Aristotle condemned suicide, and from the first the 
Christian Church set its face against it, and this although 
there is no direct injunction on the subject in the Bible, since 
the suicides of Saul, Achitophel and Judas Iscariot are re- 
ported without comment. The Nazis tried to introduce 
euthanasia into Germany during the war, but Von Bodel- 
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schwingh and other Christian leaders protested with such 
effect that it was dropped, at least officially. It is a return 
to the practice of the lowest of the primitive tribes, like 
the Patagonians or Australian blackfellows, who kill off 
their old or helpless people. One might perhaps venture on 
the ironic Swiftian suggestion that, in order to do the thing 
thoroughly, we should follow the economical example of 
the original inventors of the practice, and eat them as 
well. 

Of course it is possible to put a very strong case for euthan- 
asia. Here is a person suffering from an incurable disease, 
certain of a lingering and atrociously painful death. Are we 
not justified in hastening that death if we have the willing 
consent of the patient? Anyone who has seen a woman slowly 
choking from a disease of the thyroid gland, and calling on 
her Maker to take her soul to Him; anyone who has seen a 
man slowly dying of a cancer in the head or ear amid odours 
which make him hardly approachable can sce that there is a 
problem here, and that one cannot come to a solution by 
being glib and light-hearted about it. High medical authori- 
ties have advocated, and what appear to be well-instructed 
and well-meaning Christians have supported, the resort to 
euthanasia in such circumstances. There is, again, the prob- 
lem of the man or woman in suffering or despair or some 
other unendurable position who feels inclined to put an end 
to it all. Or again, separate from all these, and often justified 
by popular writers, the man who is certain to be tortured to 
death, or the woman whose chastity is certain to be outraged, 
and who anticipates it by an act of self-slaughter. The last of 
these is justified by Chrysostom and Ambrose, while Augus- 
tine thinks it to be pardonable, while not justifiable. Then 
again, there is the man who is defending his house and family 
against an attack by savages, and who, with his last bullets, 
kills his wife, his children, and finally himself, in order to 
prevent a worse fate. Jeremy Taylor (Ductor Dubitantium, 
III, 2) admits of no exception. He can only say that it is not 
lawful. ‘“But how they shall fare in the other world who upon 
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such great accounts are tempted, is one of God’s secrets, 
which the great day will manifest.” 

Suicide is not just a crime against oneself. Nor is it merely a 
crime against society, which it deprives of a member and a 
worker. It is primarily a sin against God, since it is an attempt 
to extinguish both creator and universe. Euthanasia may be 
termed suicide by proxy, or murder by consent. The notion 
that either can be justified proceeds from our anthropocentric 
humanism and unredemptive sympathy, our failure to dis- 
tinguish between suffering and sin. ‘““The power in Him 
(God) can convert suffering to a sacrament, but it must 
destroy sin’, says P. T. Forsyth. Euthanasia is precisely the 
refusal to let suffering be converted into a sacrament. There 
can be no doubt of what is the authentic and traditional 
judgment of Catholic Christianity. Yet the Christian way 
here is desperately hard, and no one can be sure of taking it 
till their hour comes and God’s grace is given for it. Yet His 
Grace is sufficient for those who seek it. 


Rougher than death the way I choose, 
Yet shall my feet not walk astray, 
Though dark my way I shall not lose, 
For my way is the darkest way. 
‘ (JosEPH PLUNKET) 


Yet, if our faith is real, we shall surely be able to face the 
problem for ourselves, and to help others to face it. Is a 
human person made in God’s image with an immortal soul 
to be treated as we treat a dog or a horse? The dignity of 
man is at stake here. Are we to abandon the post God has 
bidden us to hold before He gives His order to dismiss? Are 
we to refuse to let God play His Divine Comedy through to 
the last act, because in the second last act it looks like a 
Tragedy? Are we to refuse to hear all that God has to say to 
us, and switch Him off before He has finished, and before 
we have heard His conclusion? Here, in action, not merely in 


opinion, is a test of our orthodoxy, and a very severe test 
indeed. 


THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 


Thou Shalt Not Commit Adultery 


(t) 


A an animal, man requires marriage. The long period 
of gestation, and the helplessness of the human infant, 
which needs so much post-natal care over so long a period 
(in contrast to the young of many birds and beasts, which 
can walk, swim or fly, and procure their own food in a few 
months or even weeks) make it necessary for the parents to 
keep together. And human nature requires marriage even 
more than human physiology. A man or a woman is steadied 
and strengthened psychologically by a faithful and reliable 
wife or husband. 

The law of permanent and faithful marriage seems there- 
fore to be one of the most obvious and necessary of the moral 
laws, or laws of nature. Yet we find men breaking and dis- 
solving it. Even a philosopher as great and as lofty as Plato 
projected some sort of promiscuity or group marriage in his 
ideal republic—while Olaf Stapledon imagines that mankind 
will evolve in that direction in the future. We have all been 
told how the Victorian home owed its stability and purity to 
the safety-valve provided by prostitution and the demi-monde. 
Modern India or ancient Greece show a still more extra- 
ordinary mixture of high moral ideas and very low practice. 
Even the Bible shows traces of it. In Hebrew the word for a 
prostitute is ‘“Kadoshah’’ or in its male form ‘“‘Kadosh”, And 
the word means “Holy one’’. This suggests something worse 
than ordinary prostitution—namely, a licence that is sanc- 
tioned and made a source of revenue by religion. The re- 
forming king Josiah (2 Kings 23 : 7) found that the abomina- 
tions of the nautch girl and the lingam, and things worse still, 
had infiltrated into the temple of the Lord; and the words of 
the prophets show us how hard the fight was between the pure 
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worship of Jehovah and the fertility rites of Baal and Ash- 
toreth, and how fornication and idolatry went together—as 
they still do in New Testament days. ; 

Sexual purity and married chastity are an accompani- 
ment and a condition of Revelation. Mere unassisted human 
nature cannot keep to it, but needs some word of God to 
recall it to its origins and give it a proper start. And even 
when that purity has been established, it is always in a pre- 
carious state, and its maintenance something of a miracle. 

The stories of great lovers are mostly stories of adultery. 
Whether we consider old legends, like Naoise and Deirdre, 
or Paris and Helen, or history with David and Bathsheba, or 
Paolo and Francesca, or the medieval legends of chivalry, 
with Lancelot and Guinevere, or Tristram and Iseult, or 
great modern novels, with Madame Bovary or Anna Karen- 
ina (whose lovers hardly count), we find the same conflict 
with the marriage law. But this is not so much destructive of 
marriage, as dependent upon it. Moral conflict is the very 
essence of the tragedy. The lovers realize that they are doing 
what is forbidden, breaking laws and soiling their con- 
sciences and tasting of forbidden fruit. The chivalrous and 
frank Tristram must stoop to all sorts of base artifices and 
deceits—yet he is carried away by his passion and unable to 
overcome it. The whole point and intensity of the story 
depends upon that moral conflict between the passion of love, 
which has so much that is good in it, gentleness and courtesy 
and faithfulness and service, and the laws of legal marriage 
which stand in the way of it. Without that moral conflict 
there is no tragedy and no great literature, nothing worth 
talking about at all. Without the Seventh Commandment, 
and the fear of breaking it, adultery is every bit as dull and 
humdrum as the dullest marriage. In fact it is even duller, 
since it has sunk to the subhuman, and become something 
like the unrecorded coupling of the sparrows or of the beasts 
of the field. 

Among the peasant farmers Marriage has an economic 
basis, It is a sort of partnership, the dissolution of which 
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brings awkward consequences. But among the more ‘Eman- 
cipated’ it is in danger, and never more than at the present 
day. Birth-control removes the awkward consequences of 
fornication, and what some appear to think of as the awk- 
ward consequences of marriage. We, for our part, believe that 
it is possible to employ it rightly, within marriage. But there 
can be no doubt that it is often wrongly employed. Another 
wonderful modern invention, of which we have heard a good 
deal lately, is artificial insemination, which some have used 
successfully to promote eugenics among cattle, and which it 
is proposed to apply to human beings. The thing would have 
a deleterious effect even on cattle, were it too widely em- 
ployed, since they need to satisfy their sexual needs. But few 
are likely to be tempted to adultery with a test tube. Even 
the charms of a Jacquenetta or a Mopsa need not fear such 
competition. Yet divorce to-day grows more and more com- 
mon. Religious America has given the lead to the more 
indifferent England. All life seems organized and set in that 
direction. Newspapers (including their advertisements), mag- 
azines, novels, films are full of sexual suggestion, and full also 
of the principle of “‘Get rich quick, get married quick, get 
divorced quick.” 

I remember as a callow curate, paying a parochial visit in 
a certain city to a very respectable and intelligent family. I 
saw a little girl, aged about seven, who was very intently 
occupied with a number of cigarette cards arranged in 
couples before her on a large piece of cardboard. “‘What on 
earth is she doing?” I asked. “Oh,” her mother proudly 
replied, ‘““That’s a game she’s invented all by herself. You 
see, she gets cigarette cards of film stars, and then she marries 
them, and divorces them, and marries them to someone 
else!” I do not know whether the little girl went by her own 
imagination or sense of fitness, or whether she found it 
necessary to go by press reports. In the latter case the game 
might have been quite what is called “‘Educational’’. But 
then from other points of view was it not rather demoralizing? 
I trembled as I thought of that child’s appalling sophistica- 
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tion, and I pray that now she is grown up she has not gone 
and done likewise. 

It is almost too obvious to need saying that the remedy does 
not lie in denunciations, or in laws against divorce (though 
they have their place). We need much more positive teach- 
ing and example, and a setting forth of the true reality of 
marriage. For love and marriage are not ideals. They are 
not something to be attained in the future, but something that 
is already there, something to be faithful to. They are con- 
stitutive of society, and things will fall apart unless they are 
preserved. 

Historically, and theologically, any strict law of marriage 
is based upon the Bible. So let us see what the Bible has to 
say about it. The Decalogue, of course, presupposes the insti- 
tution of marriage. So we turn back to the second chapter of 
Genesis. God has planted a garden eastward in Eden, and 
there put the man whom He has formed. But the manis alone. 
So the Lord God says: “‘It is not meet that the man should 
be alone; I will make him an help meet for him.’ The words 
mean a help over against him, corresponding or answering to 
him. That suggests someone sufficiently like him to be a com- 
panion, capable of agreement and of exchange of ideas and 
mutual help—and someone also sufficiently unlike him, able 
to see and do things he cannot, to be a companion, since a 
mere replica of himself would add nothing to him. In short, 
as G. K. Chesterton put it, men and women love each other 
not because they are alike, but because they are different. 
And the Lord seems to make a series of experiments. He 
forms every beast of the field and fowl of the air. He brings 
them to Adam to see what he will call them. Adam gives 
them all names; he fits them into his picture of the universe, 
he establishes a relation to them. But none of them is a help- 
meet for him, such as is sought. The cattle and horse may be 
useful servants. The dog may be a faithful guardian, and 
may even show a sort of rudimentary understanding and 
sympathy, yet neither he, nor any of the others could claim 
to be able to meet the man on his own level, or to be a help- 
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meet for him. The thing can be done only by the removal of 
a rib (under an anaesthetic), and by performing with that 
piece of the man a miracle of plastic surgery! But no, it is not 
just plastic surgery, it is the creation of something new and 
hitherto unknown. It is not a copy of Adam, but a new 
creature, a woman, different in shape and in physiognomy, 
as in mind and character. The Hebrew word for woman is 
“Ishah’. It is simply the word for man—‘‘/sh”’ with a feminine 
termination. So Adam perpetrates a pun perfectly repro- 
ducible in English. ““This is now bone of my bones and flesh 
of my flesh. She shall be called woman because she was 
taken out of man.” That is as much as to say, This woman 
has not been made out of clay, but out of my bone and flesh, 
she is a part of myself, and yet an independent being. Are we 
meant to take this as the literal history of the origin of the 
two sexes? No, we find in it rather a more or less metaphysical, 
or theologico-mythical explanation of the relation between 
a man and his wife as it subsists now. A philosopher would 
need many long words to express that relationship, to define 
the identity and separateness, the union and communion, 
which cannot take place within one essence (save the divine) 
and which therefore come to pass between two persons of 
different sex. And he would have further to show how the 
bodily relationship is the sacrament, at once expressive and 
evocative, of a deeper spiritual relationship. C. S. Lewis ex- 
pressed it in The Screwtape Letters by saying that when a man 
lies with a woman, he sets up with her a transcendental 
relationship. Martin Buber has no use for “‘free feeling” by 
itself; it must have an object. A community arises through 
people first, taking their stand in living mutual relationship 
with a living centre, and secondly, through their being in 
living mutual relation to one another. ‘Further institutions 
of the so-called personal life cannot be given new life by free 
feeling (though indeed not without it). Marriage, for instance, 
will never be given new life except by that out of which true 
marriage always arises, the revealing by two people of the 
Thou to one another. Out of this a marriage is built up by the 
N 
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Thou that is neither of the I’s. This is the metaphysical and 
metapsychical factor of love to which feelings of love are mere 
accompaniments. He who wishes to give new life to marriage 
from another source is not essentially different from him who 
wishes to abolish it.” The “Myth” of Genesis puts into 
narrative and parabolic form, intelligible to savages and to 
children, these same thoughts, which have baffled the voca- 
bulary and the powers of expression of the subtlest thinkers. 
And it draws the conclusion: ‘“Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother and shall cleave unto his wife: and 
they twain shall be one flesh.” 

In our Lord’s day divorce was only too common among 
the aristocracy of pagan Greece and Rome. It is said to be 
very rare nowadays in the Jewish community. But it seems 
to have been common then. Moses had left the way open— 
though he had, at least, insisted that a husband could not 
just dismiss his wife, but must draw up a legal indictment. 
Among the Rabbis, the school of Shammai admitted only 
unchastity as a sufficient ground for a divorce, while those 
_who followed Hillel accepted any reason. Jesus had already 
pronounced on the subject: “‘It hath been said, whosoever 
shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorce- 
ment: but I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her 
to commit adultery: and whosoever marrieth her that is 
divorced committeth adultery’? (Matt. 5 : 31, 32). He was 
referring to Deuteronomy 24 : 1: ““When a man taketh a wife, 
and marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find no favour in his 
eyes, because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, 
that he shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in 
her hand, and send her out of his house.” If you read this 
carefully, you will see that it would seem to apply to the 
period immediately after marriage, and to suggest pre- 
marital fornication rather than adultery. But human nature, 
when given an inch, will always take an ell. So this regulation 
was interpreted as allowing divorce at any stage. 

The Pharisees heard that Jesus had set aside Moses. So 
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they decided to try and get from Him some further pro- 
nouncement. If He condemned Moses, they could accuse 
Him of blasphemy. In addition, any strict pronouncement 
against divorce would be displeasing to Herod Antipas and 
to Herodias, both of whom were divorcees. But Jesus in his 
reply, went to the root of the matter, with that accurate 
simplicity of His that, being innocent of all manceuvre, 
always had the effect of the cleverest strategy (Matt. 19 : 3- 
12): “Have ye not read, that he which made them at the 
beginning made them male and female, and said, for this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave 
to his wife: and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they 
are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.’ When the Phari- 
sees asked about Moses’ permission for divorce, He answers: 
“*Moses because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to 
put away your wives: but from the beginning it was not so. 
And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shall marry another, commit- 
teth adultery: and whosoever marrieth her which is put 
away doth commit adultery.” 

The two passages of St. Matthew’s gospel are the only two 
in the New Testament dealing with the indissolubility of 
marriage which contain the exception of fornication. It is 
clear that it alludes to the discovery, immediately after the 
marriage, that the wife has been guilty of premarital fornica- 
tion. Many scholars consider it to be an interpolation. The 
Church, however, has extended its application to adultery. 
And no Church has been fully true to the strictness of Christ. 
The Roman Church keeps up a facade of great strictness, and 
denies all divorce, yet even it allows annulment on legal 
grounds, and the intricacies of Church law sometimes make 
such annulments seem rather scandalous. The Eastern 
Church admits of the remarriage of the “innocent party’, 
though it frowns upon second marriages even by widows or 
widowers. The Protestant Churches seem generally to hold 
up Christ’s standard as an ideal, while allowing divorce as a 
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regrettable necessity. Among Anglicans all three attitudes 
may be found—from a rigorism greater than the Roman to 
an extreme laxity. The problem is a horribly difficult one. 
We can be sure that we are disobedient if we are lax, and 
take the easiest way. But if we insist on rigorism for those who 
have not the light or the grace to deny themselves, we shall 
be left with the saltless sacrifice of a legal separation at the 
best. We must therefore insist on Christ’s saying, not as ex- 
pressing a mere ideal, but as setting forth the true reality of 
every marriage, and asa truth, not only of the spirit, but also 
of the body. 

The disciples were taken aback by the unqualified strict- 
ness of Christ’s pronouncement. It looks as if there was no 
qualification to what Christ said or to what Matthew wrote. 
For they exclaim, “If the case of the man be so with his wife, 
it is not good to marry.’ He answered: ‘“‘All men cannot re- 
ceive this saying, save they to whom it is given. For there are 
some eunuchs, which were so born from their mother’s 
womb: and there are some eunuchs, which were made 
eunuchs of men: and there be eunuchs, which have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. He 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it.’’ The dis- 
ciples, in fear of the pitfalls of marriage, suggest the pos- 
sibility of a celibate life, but Jesus at once makes it a positive 
thing, with a positive purpose and a positive grace. There are 
some who cannot marry, owing to a defect with which they 
were born, or which has been artificially made. Just so, some 
exceptional people may abstain from marriage for the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake, in view of the times, or for the sake of 
devoting themselves entirely to the preaching of the Gospel, 
or to the study of God’s word, or to prayer. But only those 
are to do so who have the vocation and the enabling grace, 
and are thus able to receive the counsel. 

So here we have it clearly laid down that a man or a 
woman cannot be irresponsible as to this question. Each 
must decide to do either of the two things, to marry or not to 
marry. Let there be no bachelor roués, or grass widows or 
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mere disappointed superannuated spinsters or bachelors, but 
either vowed celibates or married people whose vows are 
equally sacred. Before the vow, two things are open, but 
once the vow is given, it must be kept, whether it be the vow 
of chastity by virginity, or the vow of chastity in marriage. 

We can trace in the Bible two lines of thought about marri- 
age. There is the practical humdrum one. Marriage is for the 
sake of the children, since every man’s great ambition is to 
have a son to carry on his name, for which a wife is a neces- 
sary instrument. Marriages ought therefore to be sensibly 
arranged by the parents. (Did not Samuel Johnson, who 
himself married for love, and was happy with his slightly odd 
wife, suggest that most marriages would be much better 
arranged by any ordinary Justice of the Peace?) We see this 
even in so “‘romantic”’ a story as that of Isaac and Rebekah. 
It has lovely stage effects, the scenery is eastern and romantic, 
the preacher can skim past the ear-ring and bracelets, which 
made Laban, if not his sister, begin to take the thing seri- 
ously. He can work it up as a tale of “‘romantic”’ love. But 
how can he avoid the stubborn core, that the wooing was 
done by proxy by Abraham’s steward, that even in that 
pretty scene of Rachel’s arrival, and Jacob out meditating 
in the field at eventide, and how he lifted up his eyes, and 
behold the camels were coming. But what happens then? 
Rebekah does not offer herself to his view, she takes a veil 
and covers herself, since Isaac may not see her till they have 
been safely married. Yet in spite of all this “‘she became his 
wife, and he loved her’. The story of Ruth can also be 
romanticized and sentimentalized. But Victor Hugo, in his 
Booz endormi, has seized the spirit of it, since in spite of all 
his rhetoric he was a practical Frenchman. Yet what does 
the story of Ruth and Boaz really hinge on? To put it frankly, 
it is the story of a young widow marrying an elderly widower 
in order to get back her father-in-law’s estate, and doing so 
by means of a somewhat compromising situation of the 
nature of a bedroom scene on the stage! Yet, because all the 
people concerned are healthy-minded and loyal and faithful, 
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it leads to a satisfactory denouement—and Ruth and Boaz 
are the ancestors of David, and of the ‘‘Son of David’”’, who 
is the master of us all. The story of Jacob and Rachel gives 
more openings to the romantic imagination. Yet in general 
the Bible, and especially the Old Testament, seems intensely 
matter of fact in its attitude towards marriage. Romantic 
love had not yet been invented in its literary form by the 
troubadours of twelfth-century Provence, or popularized by 
Dante and other poets. 

Ought we then to take that romantic, chivalrous love as 
our ideal, in preference to the sober matter-of-fact type of 
love (if it deserves the name) which we have met in the pages 
of Genesis? Is not this romantic love a creation of Christen- 
dom? Ought it not to inspire our poets and cement our marri- 
ages as it did in, say, the nineteenth century? C. S. Lewis 
has told us something of its origin and expansion in his 
Allegory of Love, that delightful and penetrating book. We 
must start in the medieval castle, where there are many 
knights or gentlemen, but only one chatelaine for them to 
fall in love with. She is there as the result of a loveless marri- 
age of convenience. So this love, in its very origins, is neces- 
sarily adulterous. It is also the adoration of a superior, “‘the 
desire of the moth for the star’. It meets with many thwart- 
ing barriers, and must sigh in concealment and secrecy; or it 
may even remain undeclared and unrequited. Yet in spite of 
all this, it is high-bred and gentle and chivalrous, a sort of 
heroic hypocrisy. Lust becomes ethereal, and vice loses its 
grossness in this knightly lover with his invisible crown of 
thorns. Adultery is fuller of restraints than marriage. 

And then we move on to the Vita Nuova and The Divine 
Comedy. Romantic love reaches its apotheosis in Dante and 
Beatrice. The chivalrous devotion of the knight for his lady, 
the medieval adoration of our Lady are blended and exalted 
to Paradise, and illuminated by the glory of the celestial rain- 
bow which represents the Trinity. Love is made holy and 
religious and heavenly—yet for all that, not quite orthodox. 
Neither the Roman, nor any other Church, has as yet canon- 
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ized Beatrice. Nay, it is clear that the Roman Church has not 
yet really taken to her bosom the greatest of all Christian 
poets. We need not discuss here whether he deserves such 
treatment. But we may dare to say that his way of love is not 
a dogma, but a pious opinion, not a main road, but a danger- 
ous cul-de-sac—or does it terminate at the edge of the preci- 
pice over which fell Georges Sand and Alfred de Musset, and 
maybe Baudelaire and many others? Dante’s love was in the 
first place, calf-love, inspired by a lady whom he saw at a 
distance on occasions to be numbered on one finger. It was 
the calf love of a healthy man, and a chaste man, whose body 
was well exercised and breathed, and whose mind and 
imagination have all the salt masculinity of his body. Yet the 
passion, however innocent and ethereal, and sublime in the 
poetry it produced, was a pure spiritual passion for another 
man’s wife. It was not inspired by Dante’s own wife, who 
bore him several children. It may perhaps supply us with a 
very noble recipe for how to contemplate and digest, without 
eating, the forbidden fruit, for how to turn dallying with 
temptation into an exercise in prayer and contemplation 
that can carry the soul through Hell Purgatory and Paradise. 
To use the modern jargon, it is a chef-d’euvre of sublimation. 
But is it, as the nineteenth century took it to be, a sort of open 
sesame to happy wedlock? As if every pair of trousered and 
crinolined (or flannel-bagged and nyloned) pair of lovers 
were a Dante and a Beatrice, as if their relationship could be 
transported into a totally different situation. Dante and 
Beatrice never kissed—it is of the very essence of their rela- 
tionship—such a kiss would probably have cost us the Para- 
dise at least. There is not the faintest sign that Beatrice ever 
returned his passion—how could she, when he took such 
pains to hide it? It is very questionable whether he ever 
really wanted her to return it. Real courtship, and engage- 
ment and marriage are quite different. To begin with, there 
must be mutual feeling and understanding. And there must 
be a love which is not disappointed and disgusted by in- 
timacy, but fed and nurtured by it. Can we find the pattern 
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of such a love? We can. It is in the Bible. And it has two 
strands, the humdrum practical every-day love we have re- 
ferred to a page or so back, and the other, more sublime and 
passionate, but still practical and every-day as well, which is 
as the inward spiritual grace, and secret bodily intimacy and 
ecstasy, that gives energy and direction to that homely 
practical every-day domesticity. 

So we turn to the second chapter of Genesis again, and 
there we find a marriage which is complete in itself even 
before any children are born, and which is for the sake of the 
companionship and love between husband and wife. We 
meet the same conception again in the Song of Songs with 
all its sensuous imagery and its white-hot, yet dewy passion. 
No. Marriage is not merely utilitarian. It is of value for its 
own sake. It reflects the image, and bears the seal of the 
Creator. It is of value not only for its own sake, but for God’s 
sake. Yet at the same time it is not a heavenly, but an earthly 
state of life. In heaven they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage. To say so is not to degrade it, since we may say 
the same of all the seven rites commonly called sacraments, 
and of our membership of the visible Church. To believe that 
is to exalt marriage even higher than Dante ever exalted 
his distant long-range flirtation. It points, not to a perhaps 
apocryphal saint in Paradise, but to the Love of Christ 
for His Church, and the mutual indwelling of the Divine 
Persons. In it we may find at once a “phantom of delight” 
and 


A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


Christianity does not insist upon marriage or virginity for 
Manichean reasons, as if sex were a bad thing, and sexual 
intercourse defiling, and as if we ought either (if we can) to 
abstain totally, or else to limit ourselves. There is only one 
passage in the New Testament which even suggests that— 
Revelation 14 : 4, which says of the 144,000: ‘‘These are they 
which were not defiled with women, for they are virgins.” 
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But then how are we to interpret it? Does it refer to an 
eschatological celibacy, necessary in the last days? Or is it 
rather to be taken symbolically, of the defilements of idola- 
trous fornication? At any rate we have Hebrews 13 : 4: 
“Marriage is honourable among all, and the bed undefiled: 
but whoremongers and adulterers God shall judge”, whether 
it be a statement or a command. (Let marriage be honour- 
able, etc.) When St. Paul (1 Cor. 7 : g) says, in oft quoted 
and misunderstood words, that it is better to marry than to 
burn, he is not contrasting free virginity with marriage. 
Probably he is thinking of the position of someone vowed to 
virginity, but unable to keep it, and distracted and torn 
asunder by sexual desires and temptations. For these, he says, 
it is better to marry than to burn with lust. 

St. Augustine is frequently accused of having given a 
Manichean twist to the Christian conception of marriage, 
when he said that marital relations were vitiated by con- 
cupiscence, and suggested that it was this same concupis- 
cence which transferred original sin to the offspring. And he 
is misrepresented, as if he had said that sexuality was wrong 
in itself, or that the sexual act was a consequence of the Fall. 
You can read what he actually wrote on the subject in 
De Peccato Originali, 35, 36: 


Marriages would undoubtedly exist even if sin had never pre- 
ceded them. That is why the help made for the man was not 
another man, but a woman. Those words of God, also, “Be 
fruitful and multiply’ (Gen. 1 : 28) are not a prediction of 
how sinners are to be damned, but a blessing upon marriages 
to make them fertile. . . . That the primal marriages were tran- 
quil and free from the passions of lust, that the movements of 
the genital organs were like those of the other members, not 
under the promptings of unbridled heat, but according to the 
choice of the will (and marriages would have remained such, 
if the disgrace of sin had not come in)—all these are things 
which cannot now be proved. Yet we are justified in believing 
that it was so, as a conclusion drawn from what was written 


with divine authority. 
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However we may qualify what he said, and reduce it to its 
real proportions, Augustine said too much. And he forgot 
that if concupiscence vitiates marriage (as it undeniably 
does) it also vitiates celibacy, so that to escape from the 
temptations of marriage may be simply out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. None the less, Augustine never said that sex was 
wrong in itself. In fact, he seems to admit the possibility, 
actually asserted by Milton, that Adam and Eve had marital 
relations before the Fall. All that Augustine claims is that 
concupiscence, an excessive and perverted desire, entered 
into those relations. St. Augustine was not really comparing 
celibacy with marriage at all. He had no experience of 
marriage, but only of concubinage; so he felt that nothing 
so cast down the manly soul from its citadel than womanly 
.blandishments, and contact with their bodies. In early 
Christian days there was a sort of craze for celibacy, as in 
recent times there have been vegetarian or teetotal crazes. 
At such times people lose their sense of proportion. They try 
to turn the vow into a commandment. The right course for 
an individual is made into a norm for all. The popular 
demand insists that the parochial or secular clergy shall enter 
into competition with the monks, by practising celibacy and 
reciting an elaborate daily office and, later on, celebrating 
a daily Eucharist. So most medieval and patristic writers 
seem to suggest that, while marriage is allowable, pleasure 
in sex is all wrong, that one should not be carried away by it. 
They could even suggest that excessive love of one’s own wife 
was sinful, not so much because such love should be sub- 
ordinated to the love of God, as because of the pleasure it 
gave. We think of Macaulay’s Puritans, who objected to 
bear-baiting, not so much because of the pain inflicted on the 
bear, as for the pleasure it afforded the spectators. But the 
Stoic, or Kantian, or Prussian idea of “duty for duty’s sake’, 
the categorical imperative which is to be obeyed for its own 
sake alone, is a silly thing, and certainly not Christian. 
Carried to its logical extreme, it is as much as to say that one 
cannot be genuinely benevolent unless one hates one’s fellow- 
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men. Schiller has humorously portrayed such a philosopher, 
saying: 
Gladly I serve my friends, but alas I do it with pleasure 
Hence I am plagued with the doubt that I am not a virtuous 
person. ' 


and being supplied with the remedy: 


Sure your only resource is to try to despise them entirely 
And then with aversion to do what your duty enjoins you. 


It is the mark of the heretic to forbid to marry, just as it is to 
command to abstain from meats, or to suggest that any 
creature of God is not good. In this fallen world, indeed, 
duty and pleasure often pull in different directions, and duty 
has to be done in pain or dryness or darkness. Yet even there 
cheerfulness cannot keep from breaking in, since there is a 
joy even in martyrdom. We are not indeed to seek pleasure 
for its own sake in preference to duty, but when it comes as a 
by-product, we may welcome it. It is not wrong to enjoy 
food and drink, nor to take delight in the intimacies of love, 
or in other simple and natural pleasures. ““Go thy way, eat 
thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart; 
for God now accepteth thy works. Let thy garments be al- 
ways white; and let thy head lack no ointment. Live joyfully 
with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the life of thy 
vanity, which he hath given thee under the sun, all the days 
of thy vanity: for that is thy portion in this life, and in thy 
labour which thou takest under the sun. Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest”’ (Eccles. 9 : 7-10). The Gospel has given 
us the Good news of Resurrection, to lighten the darkness of 
the close, but yet it says even more emphatically that God 
has given us all things freely to enjoy. It was not the devil, 
but God who invented pleasure, including the pleasures of 
the senses. The devil cannot create pleasure, or anything 
else, he can only pervert it, lessen it, or turn it into pain and 
boredom. ‘‘The Flesh”’, for St. Paul, means the body and the 
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senses used as a means of revolt against God by a perverted 
will. The seat of evil is not the body, but the spirit. So as 
distinguished from the “‘flesh’’, the body with all its appetites 
is good and created by God, and to be received and used 
with thanksgiving. The body is in its rightful place when it is 
“spiritual’?. That does not mean transformed into spirit. It 
means subdued to the spirit of man, as he is subdued to the 
Spirit of God. When that is done, each is in its right order in 
the hierarchy. 

Christianity therefore does not deny, but affirms the body, 
and exalts it beyond measure. It speaks of the Incarnation, 
of how God took a body. It speaks of Christ’s Mystical Body, 
and of His Eucharistic Body. It speaks of the transformation 
of our bodies at the general Resurrection. 


Oh how glorious and resplendent, 
Fragile body, shalt thou be, 

When endued with so much beauty, 
Full of health, and strong and free, 

Full of vigour full of pleasure 
That shall last eternally. 


Marriage is very much a matter of practice. ‘‘Solvitur ambu- 
lando.”’ Yet right theory has something to do with it. Those 
who take their vows with the intention of keeping them, and 
in full persuasion of their sacredness, are more likely to be 
faithful to them than those who do not think about them at 
all. Yet there is a dangerous pitfall for all well-meaning and 
high-principled theorists and intellectuals, if they have no 
time for nonsense. For marriage and family life, for existence 
in any community, we all need a certain skill in nonsense, in 
all those instinctive and unrehearsed aptitudes for manipula- 
tion and persuasion and judicious flattery which lubricate 
every social friction. Laughter and smiles and baby talk and 
the whispers of lovers are nonsense. Courtesy, too, is non- 
sense and, after a certain manner, the Grace of God is also 
nonsense. ‘To state the value or to describe the operation of 
these things in cold print or in ordered thesis is impossible— 
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one can only adumbrate them in myths or poetry or parables. 
Yet they are necessary. 

The prophets of the future and the writers of scientific 
romances of A.D. 2049, picture men set free of food and those 
meals which now take so long to prepare. They will live on 
small tablets in which all the necessary vitamins will be con- 
centrated. Will they? Or will they be the more healthy for 
that? Hasn’t it occurred to anyone that without roughage or 
something to swell the stomach and exercise the digestive 
tract they will be martyrs to constipation! And intellectual 
dogmas without nonsense may have a similar effect. Pro- 
testantism has sometimes reduced Christianity to a chilly set 
of rigid dogmas and moral imperatives and, especially in its 
Calvinistic quarter, has abhorred the nonsense of music and 
ritual and ceremony. Catholicism, too, has failed to control 
its nonsense. Now women are the mistresses of nonsense and 
are able to fill it with meaning. That is why we cannot do 
without them. Yet it would not be wise to make a cult of 
nonsense. One could not live on it alone, any more than one 
could make a meal of jelly. The best nonsense is not in 
Edward Lear, nor even in Lewis Carroll, much less in his 
belated imitator, James Joyce. Probably the best nonsense is 
Shakespeare’s. In his plays we find it in the poetry of songs, 
or in the prose of comic interludes, sandwiched in between 
the solid framework of the plot, and it reaches its apotheosis 
and meets a tragic fate in the Fool in King Lear. 


(2) 

But lest we get too clogged with good advice, let us free the 
astringent acids of the second, the pedagogic use of the Law, 
that they, like the digestive juices, may break up our com- 
placency. Jesus said (Matt. 5 : 27): “Ye have heard that 
it was said by them of old time, thou shalt not commit 
adultery: but I say unto you that whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.” 
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Once upon a time, and upon a very public occasion, a 
woman was overcome either by penitence or by exhibition- 
ism, and broke out into the statement: “I committed adul- 
tery with that man.”’ The man, red with shame, and sputter- 
ing with indignation, denied that anything of the sort had 
happened. Whereupon she rejoined: “Oh, but I did it in my 
heart.” We see at once that such confessions are not edifying. 

If any commentary is required, it will take a villain to 
make it, and a genius to Apress it. “‘Lechery, by this hand: 
an index and obscure prologue to the history of lust and foul 
thoughts. They met so near with their lips that their breaths 
embraced together. Villainous thoughts, Roderigo! When 
these mutualities so marshall the way, hard at hand comes 
the master and main exercise, the incorporate conclusion: 
-pish”’ (Othello, II, 2). lago speaks, as he watches Cassio and 
Desdemona shake hands in perfect innocence. All his sugges- 
tions are as scandalous and unjust as they could possibly 
be. Thus the seemingly bluff, honest, outspoken Iago leads 
Othello to cry: 


O curse of marriage, 

That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 

For others’ uses. 


- Brought into the open, and applied to the secret thoughts 
of others, the maxim is a hellish one, fit for the Satanic soul 
of Iago, and a useful instrument of his design of sowing 
suspicion between the innocent. It is like the biblical idea 
that sickness is a punishment for sin. If we apply it to others, 
we arouse unjust suspicions, and defile the world and jar it 
with discords. It is solely to ourselves that we must apply it. 

Outward and bodily faithfulness is not enough. Even to 
desire another than one’s own wife or husband is a sin if it is 
nursed and leads to evil thoughts, and may be the prelude 
of an adulterous act—and even if it is not, even if fear re- 
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strain, or opportunity lack, the intention and thought has 
the quality of the act. Put in positive terms: ‘“‘Husbands, love 
your wives . . . let the wife see that she reverence her hus- 
band.” (Why does St. Paul use different words? Some see in 
it some analogy with the relation of the soul to God, since 
Paul says that God loves man, but demands of man not so 
much love as faith towards God. Others hold that he did not 
think the wives needed to be told to love their husbands— 
and perhaps in view of male selfishness, the most difficult 
thing is to learn to respect them.) 

The relation between husband and wife needs to be on 
three levels, since it is at once a bodily, a social, and a spiri- 
tual relationship. They need agape, that Christian love and 
grace imparted by the Holy Spirit which puts them in God 
and under God, with God as their Master and Lord and bond 
of union. There is a church in their house, a holy family and 
congregation, bound together by holy vows, joined together 
by God, guided by His word, with prayer for their respiration 
and the sacraments for their nourishment. In that they are 
divine, by grace. But they must also be human. They need 
philia, that friendship and community of interests and activi- 
ties which make it pleasant for them to live and work and 
spend their leisure together. By all means let them be differ- 
ent, as the hand differs from the foot, but let them, like the 
members in the body, have a meeting-place. And besides 
that they are animals, and feel eros, the sexual desire for one 
another—that eros which the human imagination has so 
exalted and degraded and made both glorious and obscene— 
that psychophysical element that is like the roots of a flower 
hidden in mould and manure, and not to be smelt until it 
has distilled through the stalk into the colour and perfume of 
the petals. 

All three of these levels are needed to make a true marri- 
age. So what we need to cultivate is not free feeling, but 
loyalty to our obligations, or rather, loyalty to persons. Some 
find themselves unfitted to meet such demands, they have 
contracted restraints and inhibitions, and find it hard to let 
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themselves go. Others again have let themselves go too much, 
and made love trivial by light flirtation, or by more serious 
misconduct. But if children are born they, too, will take a 
hand in the education of their parents. 

It is difficult for most people to exercise or to restrain them- 
selves for the sake of an abstract law, and even when it is done 
it may only too often be a loveless service and a saltless sacri- 
fice. But it can be done, and is done from personal devotion, 
and mothers do it by instinct. We would do well to return 
to the old idea of keeping oneself pure for one’s future wife or 
husband, as one is faithful to one’s present partner. The story 
of Aeneas is that of a man who was faithful in the long run to 
his obligations—and who resisted or broke away from temp- 
tations—it is a sort of lengthy pagan parallel to Paradise 
Regained. ‘‘Pius Aeneas” mayirritate us with that epithet which 
follows him even more closely than ever did trusty Achates. 
How are we to translate it? Dutiful is too priggish, pious is 
incorrect, perhaps “‘loyal’’ would be as good a word as any. 
But Homer has given us a better story in that of the faithful 
Penelope, and of the return of the wily Odysseus, in spite of 
being attracted by Nausicaa, and detained by Calypso in her 
Ogygian isle, and after all his wanderings and adventures, to 
his home in rocky Ithaca. Unlike Aeneas, he has no city or 
empire to found, he only wants to see his wife and son, and 
his old dog sees him and dies happy. 

To the prophets the spirit of idolatry is the spirit of fornica- 
tion and adultery. In practice heathen rites were associated 
with sexual orgies. But the meaning goes deeper. We are all 
adulterers in more than a merely sexual sense. It is true even 
of the imagination. Even Dante’s picture of pure spiritual 
love at its highest was inspired not by his wife Gemma Donati, 
but by Beatrice Fortinari, a comparatively distant acquaint- 
ance. How often we do what David was blamed for by Joab. 
We love our enemies and hate our friends, we neglect our ac- 
tual duties, and go a whoring after things that are none of our 
business. We are charming to strangers and fiends in the 
home circle. We are dull about our own job, and excel (in 
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imagination) in every other. We hate the place we are in, 
and long to be somewhere else. We hate the old and love the 
new and seek like the Athenians for some new thing. 

We are only too inclined to seek variety in change of 
scene and person. But let us recall why God has put variety 
into life. The days and seasons change and people also 
change. The sunlight on a landscape changes, and so does the 
expression on a face. The obvious conclusion is that you can 
best appreciate variety by being constant! Beauty is not 
confined to youth. Youth has its blossoms and its dews and 
its fresh green. But maturity and summer bring a new rich- 
ness, and even the decay of autumn has its own glory. 


No Spring, nor Summer Beauty hath such grace, 
As I have seen in one Autumnal face. 


And the snows of winter bring forth yet another new and un- 
expected beauty. Old age and hoar hairs have also their 
beauty and dignity. Why then should we seek to be other 
than we are? Why should our youth try to look sophisticated 
and middle aged, and our old people try to look younger 
than they are? Why should we think that the roués and 
divorcees by chopping and changing get a knowledge of 
human nature, or of the opposite sex? Do not they under- 
stand life more deeply who are faithful to one partner, and 
have opportunity to see all the changes and developments 
through which they pass, and read their story to the end? 
And further, they learn their responsibility. What they do 
will help to make or mar this other person’s life. Misconduct 
or folly or ill-humour will make it a hell, or at best a purga- 
tory, since they are not spectators, but players of the game, 
and actors in the drama. 

Supposing, then, that we have been more or less faithful 
and successful in leading a respectable married or celibate 
life, can we boast and despise others who have made ship- 
wrecks of theirs? We see the woman taken in adultery cower- 
ing before the staring eyes and pointing fingers of her 
accusers—dare we join them? Dare we join in the campaign 

O 
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against some notorious character, like Oscar Wilde or Par- 
nell? How far was it the evil they did that was condemned? 
How far were their adversaries attacking some of the good, if 
controversial things, they stood for? And how far were those 
adversaries satisfying some evil thing in themselves, some 
secret desire for filth, some hidden spring of bitterness? ““He 
that is without sin, let him cast the first stone at her.’ Who | 
of us is without sin, since if we have not sinned in deed, we 
may have in thought and word and imagination? Who of us 
is good enough to condemn another? Yet, in spite of all our 
imperfections, we must warn and punish and expound God’s 
Law and proclaim His grace and forgiveness. ““Neither do I 
condemn thee, go and sin no more’, said Jesus to the woman. 
Surely He saw true penitence in her heart. He was one who 
did not spare to denounce and expose the guilty. But the 
penitent He forgave. 


(3) 


In the fifth chapter of Ephesians (5 : 22-33) St. Paul ex- 
horts Christians on the subject of Marriage. Some of what he 
has to say may irritate us by its contrariety to many of our 
set ideas and modern fashions of thought. But let us at least 
admit the possibility that he may be right and we wrong, and 
give him a hearing. For we try to put marriage in a middle 
region, a little above earth, and a lot below heaven, while 
St. Paul makes it at once thoroughly earthly and material, 
and at the same time highly heavenly and spiritual. 

First, Christ is the Head and Bridegroom of His Body the 
Church, we, the Church, are members of His Body, of His 
flesh and of His bones. In the same way, a man is one flesh 
with his wife, and men ought to love their wives as their own 
bodies, and wives ought to be subject to their own husbands 
in everything as the Church is subject to Christ. This is a 
great mystery, this sacramental significance of marriage, the 
parallel between the two relations, between husband and 
wife, and between Christ and the Church. Then, in the next 
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chapter, we get some sound advice as to the behaviour of 
children towards parents, and parents towards children. 

The husband's headship is not that ofa tyrant or a dictator. 
It resembles more that of a constitutional monarch, or a 
democratic parliament, or of a minister for external affairs. 
The wife has always exercised a great deal of influence, but 
she does so by persuading her husband to agree with her, and 
leaves the decisions to him. When Jezebel orders Ahab about, 
or Mrs. Proudie bullies poor Bishop Proudie, or when Lady 
Macbeth takes charge, we feel that something has gone 
wrong—but even they rule by getting the husband to issue 
the orders they want. 

Marriage, St. Paul says, has a mystic and sacramental 
significance. It signifies the love and union between Christ 
and His Bride the Church. That is so, not only in allegory, but 
in reality, since within that area children are born and 
baptized and brought up as members of Christ. Here St. 
Paul seems to fly too high for our worldly little souls. We 
tremble to see our bodies become sacred elements and holy 
vessels, our home a Church, our rooms sanctuaries and 
altars. We can hardly bear the weight of this glory. 

But then St. Paul goes to the other extreme, and becomes 
too materialistic for our refined natures. He says: ‘“‘So ought 
men to love their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth 
his wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated his own 
flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the 
Church.” Mark, not as their own souls, but as their own 
bodies. Here he comes down to our level, to our materialism 
and selfishness. If men were to treat their wives as most of us 
treat our souls, they would neglect them. So let us take them 
within our own selfishness, as a part of ourselves. Marriage is 
of earth. It is the satisfaction of an animal function. In 
heaven they neither marry nor are given in marriage. Here 
it seems that my belly cleaves to the dust—but no—once 
again I find myself soaring up to heaven, Not only are the 
intimacies of wedlock innocent and the ordinance of the 
Creator. More, this very bodily relationship represents, in a 
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way virginity can never do, the relation between Christ and 
His Church, which is His Body. In heaven they do in a sense 
marry and are given in marriage. Did not the Son of God speak 
of Himself as the Bridegroom, and of heaven as a sort of marri- 
age supper? Did not John the Divine speak of the Lamb and 
of His Bride the Church, arrayed in pure and clean linen 
which is the righteousness of saints? Here is the supreme 
reality of which marriage is but a foretaste. Here we see 
broken the circle of our own selfishness, and the union and 
communion with the Holy Trinity, with Christ and with all 
His Saints, that is at once a hunger and a food and drink, a 
longing and a joy that shall never end. To which may God 
of His mercy vouchsafe to bring us all. 

What, you may ask, does this then mean that you take the 
Song of Songs allegorically? Do you take it in the same sense 
as St. Bernard and other medieval divines, or as those who 
wrote the running headlines of the Authorized Version? 

One might remark on the oddness of these fashions in 
thought. Our forefathers took Genesis literally and the Song of 
Solomon allegorically. We have reached a stage (or have we 
passed it?) at which we think it proper to take Genesis allegori- 
cally, and the Song of Solomon literally. But let that pass. 

I would reply that we are mistaken if we take the Song of 
Songs allegorically alone, or literally alone, and that it is all- 
important for a right understanding of Christian marriage 
that we should take it both literally and allegorically. To 
take it only allegorically is to refuse to hear the Word of 
God, the Word which God has to say to us in its literal sense. 
First, that which is natural, then that which is spiritual. God 
opens before us an earthly Paradise, a garden of delight, an 
orgy of pleasure for every one of our five senses. He invites 
us to behold and handle and taste and touch and smell. 
There are green shades, and cool wells and wine and dainties, 
there are flowers richly coloured and still more richly per- 
fumed, there are luxuries and jewels and garments such as 
never were in Eden. There is even a houri—only one, not 
polygamous or promiscuous, but strictly monogamous. 
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But what have we Christians done? Generally we have 
stopped our noses, refused to walk round or even inspect the 
garden or enjoy or appreciate it. We hold our noses, spread. 
our wings, and soar up into the clouds. From there we take 
a bird’s-eye view, and, at a safe distance, seek all sorts of 
heavenly meanings and mystical significations in the per- 
fectly simple, and sometimes rather shocking things God was 
saying to us. Could anyone evade the Word of God in a 
more patent way? I hope what I have said will satisfy the 
opponents of Allegory here. 

Actually the Song of Songs never employs the Name of 
God save once in a very indirect way, in 8 : 6. We do not even 
realize that as we read the Authorized Version, but we find 
it expressed in the Revised Version. Love is compared to the 
fire of God, that is, to the lightning. 

We look at the running headlines for chapter 5, and read: 
“1. A further description of the church’s graces. 10. The 
Church professeth her faith and desire’. We turn on to 
the headlines for chapter 6 and read: ‘‘1. The church pro- 
fesseth her faith in Christ. 4. Christ sheweth the graces of the 
church, 10. and his love towards her.” 

Is that really what it means? Certainly not. It is a young 
man and a young woman, both of flesh and blood, taking 
a very sensuous delight in each other’s charms and curves. 
And the message for us in the literal meaning is the sacred- 
ness of the senses. The two lovers break out into those en- 
thusiastic descriptions of one another, which summon up 
before our eyes a pair of Picasso-like figures, half profile, half 
full-face, naked and yet clothed, moving and yet still, con- 
ventional and yet realistic. They seem to eat and behold and 
smell and taste and feel one another like food and drink and 
perfumes and soft silks. It is at once intensely sensuous and 
intensely spiritual. Yet in all the abandonment there is 
something virginal and unique and chaste, as of a spring 
shut up, a fountain sealed, a garden enclosed. ‘This openness 
and abandonment is not cheap, it is for the one person who 
has the key to the garden and admission to the fountain. 
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That is just why Marriage is really more exciting and more 
interesting than adultery or fornication, and more adventur- 
ous, too—since the fornicator and the adulterer have not 
begun at the beginning, or else do not go on to the end. And 
the “stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples: for I am 
sick of love’ is not sickly, but bursting with health. Now 
here, if only we would realize it, we have the raptures and 
roses of virtue and of chastity, and can cheerfully leave vice 
its languors and lilies, for those lilies have festered and smell 
far worse than weeds. 

This is not a vague, diffused general love. That would not 
be love at all. It is a concrete, concentrated, particular love, 
an exclusive love between two persons, flowing like a mighty 
stream in a narrow channel. It is the love that is strong as 
death, it is a passion ruthless as the grave, whose flashes are 
flashes of fire. It is a very flame of the Lord, sudden and 
irresistible as lightning. Many waters cannot quench it 
when it is kindled. Yet no man can buy or arouse it, even 
were he to give all the substance of his house. Yet, wild and 
inexorable as this love is, it has gentleness in it, brotherly and 
sisterly tenderness. And most emphatically, it is not a spiri- 
tual, angelic love, but a bodily, sexual love. And it is that 
love, in its earthliness and animality, not the love of friends, 
nor the love between parents and children that is chosen to 
express Christ’s love for the Church! 

But didn’t we deny the allegory a page back? We did, as a 
point of departure applied in the first instance. Only after 
we have noted, registered, appreciated, and accepted the 
marital love out of which all celibates are born, can we go 
on with celibates like St. Bernard to allegorize and spiritu- 
alize it. And the allegory comes in as a postscript, as an inter- 
pretation imposed by the New Testament, and made un- 
avoidable by the teaching of St. Paul. It was no part of 
the intention of the original writer. He was, quite rightly, too 
interested in his immediate subject to look beyond it. But, 
like many other occasional writing and utterance, he met 
the immediate situation so well and so adequately that he 
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meets our situation also. He described the love of marriage 
and of betrothal. His description does not leave the point, 
nor look beyond the two lovers for one moment. We cannot 
allegorize any of its episodes. We can only say that it allegor- 
izes and signifies Christ’s love for the Church in the same 
way that every true marriage does. 

We must therefore believe in God’s justification of the body. 
We cannot accept as Christian much Roman Catholic and 
Puritan asceticism in this regard, the girls having baths in 
bathing dresses, the fear of the nude in art, and of sensuous- 
ness in poetry. The Puritan, Milton, and the Roman 
Catholic, Eric Gill, have pointed the way to the right attitude 
about these things. Mr. Middleton Murry, in his Adam and 
Eve, has also contributed to our understanding. But the 
fruits and pleasures of marriage are also those of fornication 
and adultery? Yes, since God, who makes his sun to shine on 
the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and unjust, 
has ordered it so. His creative power persists in spite of 
man’s sin. The same wine can be used for a drunken revel 
that is used for the sacrament. The conclusion is, that we 
should use His gifts rightly and reverently, not that we should 
consider them to be poisonous because they are misused and 
blasphemed. 

Here, as in other connections, there is deep truth in 
Seeley’s immortal phrase: “No love is pure that is not pas- 
sionate, no virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic.” It takes 
passion to break the crust of our selfishness, and to overcome 
that division between the intellect and the senses which 
Aldous Huxley of late, and Alfred de Musset a century before 
him, thought peculiar to their own age, but which is really, 
perhaps, a consequence of the fall. It takes the grace of 
God even to be natural in a healthy way. As Mr. Middle- 
ton Murry expresses it: “The opposition between the spirit 
and the flesh is a false opposition, which has usurped 
the place of the true opposition in Christianity and con- 
demned it to its terrible irrelevance to-day. The true opposi- 
tion is between the spirit and the self. Between these two 
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men must decide. As that tremendous decision is taken, so 
the flesh turns towards life, or towards death: towards life 
through the Spirit which is love, or towards death through 
the self which is Satan. In the act on which all human 
existence depends Jesus is glorified or crucified anew.” 

We have already remarked that St. Paul uses the word flesh 
in a special sense, of the body dominated by self-will, and 
distinguishes it from the body. But this distinction has been 
ignored, and a false opposition set up. 

Marriage, of course, isnot all like that. The Song of Songs 
describes the betrothal and honeymoon stage, which also 
underlies the whole married life. Yet Passion is only the 
initial explosion, by which the crust of selfishness is broken. 
By falling in love, selfishness is in one way broken, or in an- 
other way extended. Another person has become precious as 
oneself. 

But a lot of other things come in. Two personalities must 
be mutually adjusted, the husband and wife must learn to 
live together, and how to rebuke, and to forgive, to insist on 
some things and to put up with others. In the children the 
love is at once expressed, and extended—and the education 
and adjustment progress yet further, since children educate 
parents as well as parents children. Thus the wild passion of 
Love is, as Brunner says, tamed and domesticated by Marriage. 

So when the Bride and Bridegroom stand before the altar, 
they are not treated to any high flights of fancy, but soberly 
reminded of the causes for which Matrimony was ordained. 
“Tirst, it was ordained for the procreation of children, to be 
brought up in the fear and nurture of the Lord, and to the 
praise of his holy Name. 

“Secondly, it was ordained for a remedy against sin, and to 
avoid fornication; that such persons as have not the gift of 
continency might marry, and keep themselves undefiled 
members of Christ’s body. 

‘Thirdly, it was ordained for the mutual society, help, and 
comfort, that the one ought to have of the other, both in 
prosperity and adversity.” 
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Perhaps secondly might have been put better since marri- 
age is as much a vocation, and a gift, as celibacy. But how 
sober and sound it is! Probably it is a little disappointing and. 
irritating to some enthusiastic lovers. 

And so they join hands, and make their vows to love, 
honour and keep one another in sickness and in health till 
death parts them—the woman promising to obey and serve, 
the husband to comfort and cherish his wife in addition. The 
man puts the ring on the woman’s finger in the Name of the 
Trinity. The man and the woman are ministers here, they 
join themselves together on earth, and God joins them from 
heaven. The priest plays no part, save to question, to guide 
and to prompt. But now that the union is made, he prays for 
God’s blessing, declares them man and wife, and blesses 
them in God’s Name. He has acted simply as a witness and a 
conveyer of the Church’s blessing. 

In Marriage as nowhere else, earth and heaven inter- 
penetrate. Earthly actions symbolize heavenly realities, and 
are in turn sanctified by them. Body and spirit, individual 
and society all come into play. The working out of it may be 
paradisal, or hellish. But where there is truth and loyalty and 
love, where faithfulness is complete, exclusive, and lifelong, 
the Marriage will be a happy one. 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


Thou Shalt Not Steal 


(1) 


HE Mosaic Law was not very hard on the thief. He was 

not put to death, nor was he imprisoned; but he had to 
make restitution. A night-robber might be killed by a house- 
holder who caught him in the act, on the principle that he 
had come to murder as well as steal. Leviticus 19 : 11 forbids 
all sorts of deceit under this heading: ‘“‘Ye shall not steal: 
neither shall ye deal falsely nor lie one to another.” 

In Proverbs 6 : 30, 31, we meet with a remarkably good- 
natured view of the matter, to which the Roman Catholic 
Church still bears a certain witness. ““Men do not despise a 
thief, if he steal to satisfy his soul when he is hungry: but if 
he be found, he shall restore sevenfold; he shall give all the 
substance of his house.’’ Actually, restoration or restitution 
was not sevenfold, but quadruple, but we must leave room 
for poetical or rhetorical licence or exaggeration. In the con- 
text, the starving thief is contrasted with the adulterer, and 
it is seen that the thief has the advantage. His disgrace is not 
so deep, and he suffers only in his property; whereas the 
adulterer, in addition to the disgrace of being found out, is 
pursued by the vengeance of the offended husband, which is 
likely to result in injury or mutilation. Some commentators 
feel that it is too much to say that men do not despise a thief, 
and suggest that such a statement involves a departure from 
biblical standards of morality, and that the text may be 
corrupt. But perhaps we would do better to find fault with 
ourselves and our laws than with the Word of God. It calls us 
to judge ourselves here. A little meditation upon it may lead 
to two reflections. Firstly, that we cannot despise ourselves 
too deeply when we fall into dishonesty, but that others 
deserve from us some indulgence and mercy when we see 
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that they have been demoralized by their environment, or 
driven to desperation by hard conditions. Then there is that 
insistence upon restitution. Our laws often seem more con- 
cerned to catch and punish the thief than to compensate his 
victim. Vengeance like that provides for punishment only, 
whereas restitution provides not only for punishment, but 
for acknowledgment of guilt, and atonement at the cost of 
the guilty party. 
The thief, as Shakespeare says, is 


One who fixes 
No bourn ’twixt mine and his. 


Yet, if we are to judge by his action, the thief would at the 
same time like that bourn to remain! He would object to my 
taking anything that was his. In fact, he disapproves of all 
theft, except that which he himself commits. There would be 
no profit in telling lies but for the fact that most men are in 
the habit of generally telling the truth. The very existence of 
the thief and the swindler depends upon the comparative 
honesty of the general public. The thief and liar are parasites 
upon society, and self-condemned. An excellent illustration 
is provided by the story told of a woman in Dublin in 1916. 
During the Rising there in Easter week, there were some 
who took the opportunity to do a bit of looting. The woman 
broke into a boot-shop and grabbed a pair of shoes. Once she 
was outside the door, she stopped to try them on. Finding 
they did not fit her, she put them down, and went into the 
shop again to find some more. When she came back the 
first pair of shoes had disappeared. In great indignation she 
exclaimed: “It’s a terrible thing the thieves there are in this 
city.” 

tt may also be remarked that, as a rule, the thief takes what 
is less valuable to him than it is to its lawful owner. What can 
be more irresponsible and anti-social than for me to take 
from you something for which I will get only a few shillings 
or pence, but which you cannot replace? You run off with a 
few old spoons, from most of which the electroplating has 
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worn away. You won’t get much for them. But I can never 
replace them, since they are one of the few signs that my 
family ever had a crest. A dishonest servant tears the belt off 
a frock; she thinks it will do for a ribbon to tie up her hair. 
In the meantime she has destroyed the frock. Or again a 
burglar steals an heirloom and sells it for a song, or cuts up a 
priceless picture or pulls jewels out of their settings. He en- 
riches himself hardly at all. But for a petty gain he destroys 
something irreplaceable_and removes it from its proper 
context. 

All the commandments aim at protecting God’s Image, in 
its association with God Himself, or in its reflection in man. 
We can see that the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Command- 
ments represent offences against persons. But we are inclined 
to regard the Eighth as forbidding offences against property, 
not against persons. Yet a little reflection will show us that 
property is, to a certain extent, an extension of the body, as 
a tool is, after a manner of speaking, an extension of the imb 
of its wielder. My house and clothes are in a certain way an 
extension of my body, as my books (those I read, and still 
more those I write) are an extension of my mind. So when 
you think of personal property, you think also of its owner. To 
think of so and so is to think of his clothes, his hat, his stick, his 
pipe, his dog, his books and furniture and house, his car, the 
pictures in his rooms. When I think of my father, I think of 
the Greek Testament which was either in his pocket or in his 
hand. I think also of the various vehicles he rode, ascending 
from pony-trap and bicycle via motor-bicycle with pillion 
and sidecar to a motor car. When I think of head masters, I 
think of one with his cane (and of my contacts with that 
cane). I think of another in gown and mortar-board—he was 
pre-eminently a scholar. The third sits by the fire smoking 
his pipe, and offers dry sound advice out of a wide experience. 
(“When I was out in South Africa, in the Boer War days, I 
was very bored for want of reading matter. Then we looted a 
farm-house, and I found the Odes of Horace—and reading it 
when I had nothing else made me realize what good stuff it 
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was.’ And here, by the way, a point arises which did not occur 
to me till I was revising—was my highly respected head 
master a thief, or was he excused by the extremity of his need, 
or by the circumstances of war?) When I think of my mother, 
I can hardly think of anything except the spectacles she was 
always losing, and the rings on her fingers, the gold wedding 
ring, and her own and her mother’s engagement rings, and of 
course, the things she was always making or doing or giving 
away to somebody. When I think of a certain well-loved 
figure in a venerable university, the ‘‘Mother of Arts and Seat 
of Science’’—why then I think of the dusty blue muffler 
which used to hang round his neck like a medal. But enough. 
You doubtless have similar and more interesting reminis- 
cences in which you, too, connect people with things. The 
Bible, too, can be appealed to to show how personal property 
has a special right to be regarded as sacred, and is identified 
with or associated with its owner. David has his harp, Elijah 
his mantle, Tobit his dog, Paul his old cloak and his parch- 
ments, even the Son of Man, who had not where to lay His 
head, possessed His seamless robe. 

It is desirable that, as far as possible, there should be more 
and not less of such personal property. See with what gusto 
Balzac describes a man’s furniture—since it tells us so much 
of his taste, and of the period in which he lives. Property, 
when it extends to finance—capital and ownership of the 
means of production, becomes less personal, though it 
should not, since the owner is responsible for the way in 
which his actions and distributions of such property may 
affect the lives of others. When a thing is public or govern- 
ment property, many otherwise honest people are only too 
inclined to treat it as theirs in the wrong way, to seize and 
carry away, or to damage wantonly. They ought to treat it 
as theirs in the other sense, as something to be guarded and 
protected as if it were their own. 

We think then of the framework of society as consisting of 
a solid block of honest people who earn their living and pay 
their dues and set a due boundary between what is their own 
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and what is anothers,’ and who believe that honesty is the 
best policy, and behave as if it were. We relegate the various 
types of thieves, the burglars and blackmailers and pick- 
pockets and con-men and spivs and shirkers and black- 
marketeers to the underground below, or the chaos outside 
civilized law-abiding society. We are quite right in doing so. 
Yet there is some danger of being priggish about it. We want 
to remember, sometimes, that there are critics of Society 
who ask if we are not all thieves, and if all property is not 
theft. In their vanguard are the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


(2) 


The prophets of the Lord did not denounce the poor or 
petty thief; they reserved their fiercest fulminations for the 
fraudulent and oppressive among the rich. The weak king 
figures in their indictment, along with the evil counsellors 
who mislead him, the false prophet who speaks lies, the 
avaricious priest, the corrupt judge, and the wives of the rich 
who cry for money to satisfy their extravagance. Certain 
classes are especially singled out. Amos and Micah speak of 
the dishonest merchant. He makes the ephah (for measuring 
the grain he sells) small, and the shekel (for measuring the 
gold or silver paid to him) great. He sells the refuse of the 
wheat, and swallows up the poor. God will not count him 
pure, with his wicked balances and his ill-gotten gains. Isaiah 
denounces the land-grabbers. They lay house to house and 
field to field, evicting tenants until they are left alone in the 
midst of the land. Habakkuk denounces the greedy imperial- 
ism of Assyria, crying: ““Woe to him that increaseth that 
which is not his.” To him, as to Augustine, a great empire 
was a big piece of robbery—‘‘ Magnum imperium magnum latro- 
cintum.”” 

Attempts at social reform were not confined to satire and 
rhetoric. In the days of Jeremiah the slaves were freed, only 
to be enslaved again when the danger had passed away, 
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leading to an indignant protest from the prophet. Nehemiah, 
too, made a valiant attempt to put a stop to the usury by 
which the rich men of Jerusalem had made paupers and 
bondslaves of their poorer brethren. 

When we hear the denunciations of the prophets, we are 
only too ready to apply them to others. The Bible bids the 
Christian priest to “‘reprove, rebuke, exhort’. When he re- 
proves and rebukes, his hearers are only too ready to find 
some other whom the cap will fit—or else if they realize their 
own guilt, they are more inclined to indignation than to 
repentance. It is so easy for us to puncture the hypocrisies of 
others, and so difficult to admit and correct our own sins. 
Rashdall has remarked on how the general public set a pretty 
high standard of conduct for, let us say, shopkeepers and 
clergymen; while the shopkeepers and clergy are often blind 
to the besetting sins of their own profession. In the same way 
employers complain of their servants, while the servants are 
unaware of their own crimes, but quick to discern any in- 
justice on the part of their own employers. Nations are slow 
to admit themselves to be in the wrong. With what pleasure 
must his auditors have heard Amos denounce the wicked 
foreigner. He repeats the recurring formula: ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord; for three transgressions of . . . and for four, I will not 
turn away the punishment thereof; because they have... but 
I will send a fire. . . ..’ He aims it at Damascus, at Gaza, at 
Tyre, at Edom, at Ammon, at Moab. He specifies the past 
crimes and the future punishment of the Syrian, of the 
Philistine, of the Phoenician. When he gets to the Moabite 
he is near home. But he does not stop there, he strikes home. 

The formula recurs again, “For three transgressions of 
Israel, of Judah.”’ Their crimes are described at far greater 
length than those crimes of their neighbours which they had 
so enjoyed hearing denounced. His auditors find themselves 
cut off, encircled, driven into a corner, and pinned down. 
Always, as we hear the eloquent appeals and sweeping denun- 
ciations of the prophet, we thrill to his enthusiasm, and re- 
joice to see vice thus exposed and condemned—but then the 
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pointing finger comes round and indicates us. Do we bristle 
and try to brazen it out? Do we like the Samaritan woman 
when our Lord broached the, for her, rather awkward sub- 
ject of husbands, try to switch the challenge on to the less per- 
sonal matter of religious controversy? Far happier are we 
if we are reduced to misery, if we hang our heads, and wish 
we could go down some mouse-hole, to escape from the burn- 
ing wrath and dazzling searing holiness of the Living God! 
Far happier to realize that there is no escape save in repent- 
ance and amendment of life. 

The Lord Jesus Christ does not often denounce anyone, 
save the thick-skinned and self-righteous. He does not strive 
nor cry nor lift up His voice. He speaks in meek and gentle 
tones. Yet that gentle voice brings against us a far heavier 
indictment than the lion-like voice of Amos could ever have 
compassed. “‘Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” ““Take no 
thought (meaning ‘Be not anxious’) for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body 
what ye shall put on.’ These are precepts addressed to all 
men. “‘Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor” is sup- 
posed to be a counsel addressed only to some—but then we 
begin to wonder if it applies to us. We owe others our time 
and our service, even when they seem to be taking advantage 
of us. “‘And if any man sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” It is obvious 
that these are not rubrics or statutes, applying only to a par- 
ticular situation, they are general principles conveyed in a 
proverbial form, by means of concrete illustrations. They 
represent an attack upon all the things we take for granted 
as most incontestably our own, to do as we like with, our 
time, our money, our attention. Those who have really heard 
those words find that they have got under their skin, and feel 
a certain discomfort about anything they keep for themselves 
—how far is it stolen from God or their neighbour, in so far 
as it has not been used to please the one or to benefit the 
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other? Communists say that all property is theft, but the 
words of Jesus Christ constitute a far more radical criticism. 

Has your exhilaration over a ‘‘good bargain’’ ever been 
succeeded by the remorse of conscience? As Ecclesiasticus 27 : 
1-2 says: ‘‘Many have sinned for a thing indifferent; and he 
that seeketh to multiply gain will turn his eye away. A nail 
will stick fast between the joinings of stones; and sin will 
thrust itself in between buying and selling.” Yet surely care 
and scrupulous honesty can avoid that pitfall, or as the seer 
puts it, a man can “hold on diligently in the fear of the 
Lord.” 

Malachi again asks us: “‘Will a man rob God? Yet ye have 
robbed me. But ye say wherein have we robbed thee? In 
tithes and offerings.’’ Very well then. Let us increase our 
subscriptions to church and missions and charities, let us 
give God a certain rake-off on all we get. Will we then have 
done our duty? No! The voice of Jesus bids us, if we would be 
His disciples, to forsake all that we have. We think of the 
early Church at Jerusalem and its experiment in distributive 
communism, and how all freely and heartily co-operated 
save those two, Ananias and Sapphira—do we then deserve 
to share their fate? We think of how Jesus said: “Blessed are 
ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God.” Is it not strange 
how few among pious persons are ready to face up to that? 
They are so ready to assume that drunkenness and sexual 
indulgence are wrong (as they are), that gambling is wrong 
(as it probably is in itself, and certainly is in excess); that 
the cinema and theatre are wrong (as they are not). But how 
many of them remember the Lord’s words, ‘“‘Woe unto you 
that are rich, for ye have received your consolation”, or 
James’s, “‘Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl.” They for- 
get or explain away the blessing on the poor, they forget that 
the Son of Man had not where to lay His head, and that He 
had to resort to highly unusual means in order to get hold of a 
didrachma with which to pay the temple-tax. That kow- 
towing to the rich, and careless patronage of the poor that 
are so prevalent in the Church had already entered it in 
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New Testament days, as we see from St. James’s protest 
against it. In both the Old Testament and the New, the poor 
and afflicted are the blessed of God, and riches are suspect. 
St. Francis of Assisi, in the days when the Church was at the 
height of her riches and her power, sang the praises of Lady 
Poverty, and stripped off his clothes to follow naked the 
naked Christ. Are we robbing God when we retain for our- 
selves anything beyond the bare necessities of life? The New 
Testament does not treat money as a summum bonum to be 
sought, but as a poison, to be thrown away. The purpose of 
“sell all that thou hast and give to the poor” is as much to rid 
yourself of something dangerous as to benefit the poor. Yet 
poverty is to be fought against, and widows and orphans 
relieved. 

Now, ought we not to listen to that protest, and acquire, if 
not an uneasy, at the least a sensitive conscience about our 
possessions? 


(3) 


In spite of that very radical and ruthless attack, property 
is not destroyed or repudiated by the teaching of the New 
Testament. ‘“‘Let him that stole steal no more; but rather let 
him labour, working with his hands the thing that is good, 
that he may have to give to him that needeth.”’ St. Paul 
had his books and his parchments. He even had his old 
cloak, as well as the one he was wearing, and did not feel 
tied to a literal observance of the ‘‘neither two coats” of the 
Master. As John Mitchel said to the Abolitionists, St. Paul 
“very honestly sent back” the runaway slave Onesimus to 
his master Philemon, though he said in the letter sent with 
him to his master a few things which made it impossible to 
treat him as a chattel. There were rich Christians among 
those to whom St. Paul and St. James wrote, and they stayed 
rich, and were not condemned for being rich, though they 
were often reminded of the obligation to be charitable, and 
told that covetousness was as bad as idolatry, and that the 
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love of money was the root of all evil. The poverty praised 
in the Gospel is not an excuse for dishonesty. It has honesty 
as its presupposition. It does not remove the distinction be- 
tween mine and thine, any more than it confounds the dis- 
tinction between persons. ““Owe no man anything, but to 
love one another. Render to all their dues.’’ We are person- 
ally distinct, that we may meet and unite by loving one an- 
other. We have property of our own, that we may give, as 
the sign of love. 

The section dealing with this commandment is the 
shortest and probably the dullest in the book. It is hard to say 
much about stealing, except moral commonplaces and copy- 
book headings. Stealing comes from greed, or from laziness. 
Yet barefaced open robbery in all its flagrancy, has about 
it a certain honesty compared with secret fraud. Dishonesty 
has increased appallingly in recent days. If we ever feel 
tempted to deal in the black markets, which have grown up 
in many countries since or during the war, we ought to think 
again how theft is the chief source of supply, and how we are 
condoning theft by buying in the black market. Evasion of 
fares, and of taxes, lying about our income, blackmailing 
insurance companies and motor drivers by exaggerating the 
results of an accident, withholding the fair reward of work 
by giving insufficient wages, withholding the work we owe by 
going slow on the job, all these are simply forms of theft. And 
theft becomes doubly guilty in the case of bribery, or sacri- 
lege, or simony. 

‘Who steals my purse steals trash.”’ A thief is one of the 
least injurious of sinners, judged by the injury he does to his 
victim. But he is one of the most irreclaimable, since the 
habitual thief has lost all sense for boundaries and ownership. 
“Of other sins’, St. Thomas Aquinas remarks, in his dry 
illuminating way, “a man quickly repents, as for instance of 
murder when his anger ceases; or of fornication when his lust 
has subsided, and so on.”’ But the thief is slowest to repent, 
since unlike the other sinners, he can hold on to the object, 
or to the profits of the object which led him to sin. So the 
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thief cannot really repent of his theft, until he has made up 
his mind to restore the stolen article. Without such restitution 
his repentance is merely verbal. 

We are sometimes tempted to condone the prevalent dis- 
honesty by blaming the mass of regulations and rationing and 
red tape and form-filling, and all the niggardly suspicion of 
officialism, which is so calculated to turn otherwise honest 
people into cheats and liars. We may also blame a capitalistic 
society, in which there is no bond but the cash nexus be- 
tween man and man. Yet in the old more hierarchical or- 
ganization of society, bribery and overcharging were exceed- 
ingly common, if we may go by what the prophets say. In 
New Testament days, if we may judge by the number of 
references to it, burglary was very frequent indeed. Whatever 
the temptations, and however they vary from age to age, 
God’s law is constant, and those who desire to do so are, as 
their own consciences can tell them, responsible for being 
truthful and honest, and capable of being so. 


THE NINTH COMMANDMENT 


Thou Shalt Not Bear False Witness Against Thy Neighbour 


ET us, for a moment, try to get back into the stream and 

sweep of the Decalogue. In the divine action and the 
divine grace we find our impulsion. But we find also restraint, 
in the prohibitions, which are like banks and boundaries 
holding the stream to its course. First, boundaries are set to 
our action towards God. We are to look to Him alone (First 
Commandment). We are to let Him reveal Himself, and not 
to manufacture a God of our own (Second). We are not to 
misuse, adulterate, or empty His Revelation once given 
(Third), nor are we to put it into cold storage, but to give 
days and times to worship (Fourth). As we honour God, so 
we are to honour His image in man. We are to respect true 
Authority, parental, ecclesiastical or governmental (Fifth). 
We must respect the person of our neighbour, and not slay 
or injure him (Sixth), nor break up his home (Seventh), nor 
deprive him of, or harm his property (Eighth). So far it has 
been a matter of action. In the Ninth Commandment we 
come to words, while the Tenth deals with thought and 


desire. 


(1) 


The Ninth Commandment says, literally, ““Thou shalt not 
answer against thy neighbour a witness of falsehood.” The 
word “‘Shaker’’ suggests falsehood, fiction, a wrong content. 
‘““Shav”, the word used in the Third Commandment, and 
translated “‘in vain’’, suggests rather no content, or emptiness, 
nothingness, worthlessness, vanity. In the one instance, the 
sin is to empty the Name of God of its true meaning, in the 
other, it is to attach to, or impose a false meaning upon the 
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name of our neighbour. (Shav' is used in Deut. 5 : 17 for the 
Ninth Commandment, while Exod. 20 : 16 used Shaker?.) 

God is Truth, although Truth is not God. To seek the 
image of God in our neighbour demands truthfulness in us, 
and the effort to make the truth known. The Holy Spirit is 
the bond of peace, not only because He is the Spirit of Love, 
but also because He is the Spirit of Truth. Truth unites men, 
unites good men. Falsehood divides them into opposing 
camps. If falsehood confuses and blinds us, we cannot tell 
good from bad, or enemy from friend, but are fighting in the 
dark. Yet the liar is self-condemned, since he assumes and 
accepts the general truthfulness of men, and their readiness 
to believe one another, and takes the opportunity to slip in a 
falsehood that may profit himself or injure another. If lying 
were universal, it would cease to be profitable or even pos- 
sible. Probably the most skilful and incorrigible liar tells the 
truth most of the time, and only has recourse to lying when 
he has a purpose to serve. Only a low type of mental defective 
lies the whole time. 

It is perhaps worth noting that Shakespeare’s greatest 
tragedies find in falsehood a preponderating cause of the 
tragedy. We see revenge in Hamlet, ambition in Macbeth, 
love in Antony and Cleopatra. But to falsehood he has 
devoted two. Poor trusting Lear is misled by his daughters. 
Goneril and Regan make fulsome and insincere protestations 
of Love. Cordelia is so disgusted at them that she is silent. 
When she does express herself she says less than she should, 
in the pride of conscious sincerity. She wants to promise less 
than she will perform. She will not let herself go. She will not 
open her heart in an affectionate word or gesture. It seems 
a small fault, to lead to such suffering and slaughter. Yet such 
failure to testify, on the part of self-respecting people, does 
lead to many miseries and tragedies in life. Perhaps it is a 
heavier sin than we think, since it comes from pride. Under- 
neath the main tragedy, we have the minor accompanying 


' Hollow, insincere 
° Definitely a false witness 
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tragedy of the two sons of Kent, and of the false witness of the 
bastard against his legitimate brother. Edgar, by his courage 
and loyalty, overcomes his tragic destiny. Thus we have a 
pendent to the major tragedy of Lear and Cordelia and the 
fool, and are saved from unrelieved tragedy, and provided 
with some sort of refutation of Lear’s suggestion: 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods: 
They kill us for their sport. 


The tragic situation in Othello is even more unbearable. 
Here is a brave soldier, led by the deceptions of a villain into 
mad jealousy, and finally to the murder of a wife whom he 
loves passionately. 

The demonic spite of ‘‘honest Iago”, who under his bluff 
outspoken rough exterior, carries a subtle scheming mind, 
and a virulent hatred, is the cause of it all. Are Othello and 
Desdemona but innocent victims of his plot? Or can we find 
in them some “‘tragic failing’? which makes the movement of 
the plot a moral one? Both are too trustful of Iago, too easy a 
prey for his schemes. Yet they are not trustful enough of 
each other, they have not reached that trust, impregnable to 
external assaults, upon which a true marriage ought to be 
built. Is it that Othello suffers from a sense of inferiority, 
owing to his colour, and also is too caught up in his soldiering 
and male comradeship to be able really to come out of it and 
get to know and understand his wife? And Desdemona, 
charming and infinitely appealing as she is, is the most 
colourless and drooping of Shakespeare’s heroines, except 
perhaps Ophelia. She has not the gaiety or the energy to fight 
for the rights of her position. Here again, we see a tragic ele- 
ment in all life, we see the good powerless, unable to express 
themselves, or truly to meet and understand and combine. So 
the field is left clear for that ‘“demi-devil’’, Iago, the most deter- 
mined and consistent of all Shakespeare’s villains. He achieves 
his objective, but is unmasked at the last, and at bay, says: 


Demand me nothing; what you know, you know: 
From this time forth I never will speak word. 
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Even Judas Iscariot relented at the end and admitted he had 
sinned, but not Iago. 

Oesterly says, commenting on Proverbs 14 : 3: “In times 
when an accused man was not represented by counsel every- 
thing depended on the witnesses, and a true witness might 
often be the means of averting the death penalty.”” We should 
always keep this in mind when we read of witness in the 
Bible. There was no counsel to unmask the false witness by 
cross-examination. The judge sometimes did it, as Solomon 
did with the two harlots, or as Daniel did on behalf of 
Susannah. But more depended on the witness than in the 
modern law court. Therefore perjury was very severely 
punished. 

The Law (Deut. 19 : 16 ff.) prescribes that “If an un- 
righteous witness rise up against a man to testify against him 
of wrongdoing then both the men, between whom the contro- 
versy is, shall stand before the Lord, before the priests and 
the judges which shall be in those days; and the judges shall 
make diligent inquisition; and behold, if the witness be a 
false witness, and hath testified falsely against his brother; 
then shall ye do unto him, as he had thought to do unto his 
brother: and so shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of 
thee. And those which remain shall hear, and fear, and shall 
henceforth commit no more any such evil in the midst of thee. 
And thine eye shall not pity; life shall go for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.’ Exodus 23 : 1-3 
further says: ‘““Thou shalt not take up a false report: put not 
thy hand with the wicked to be an unrighteous witness. Thou 
shalt not follow a multitude to do evil; neither shalt thou 
speak in a cause to turn aside after a multitude to wrest judg- 
ment: neither shalt thou favour a poor man in his cause.” In 
Proverbs we leave the law court. Among the seven abomina- 
tions to the Lord is, not only a false witness that speaketh lies, 
but also he that soweth discord among brethren. Where there 
is no tale-bearer strife ceaseth, as a fire ceases when it has no 
fuel, his words are as wounds in the vitals (so A.V., but R.V. 
translates dainty morsels eagerly swallowed and digested). 
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The prophet Isaiah denounces the deceitful politicians who 
say: “We have made a covenant with death, and with hell 
are we at agreement: when the overflowing scourge shall pass 
through, it shall not come unto us: for we have made lies our 
refuge, and under falsehood have we hid ourselves.”” They 
flirt with and appease those whom they ought to resist, or at 
least avoid contact with. But all such cleverness brings ruin. 
“Subtlety may deceive you,” said Cromwell truly, “integrity 
never will”. The liar is self-betrayed in the end, it takes two 
lies to cover up his first one, and several more to hide those, 
and so forward till he ceases to be able to keep up the 
juggling feat, and stands unveiled. 


(2) 

Are there any circumstances in this imperfect world where 
“white lies” are allowable? Jeremiah (38 : 24-27) has an inter- 
view with the weak king Zedekiah, in which he bids him 
surrender to Nebuchadnezzar, and warns him that if he does 
not, he will inevitably be taken captive and the city burnt. 
The king is afraid to take his advice. But he asks him, if he 
is questioned by the princes, to say that he was “presenting 
his supplication before the king that he would not cause me 
to return to Jonathan’s house to die there’’. Was the prophet 
wrong in consenting to deceive the princes? There is again the 
stock example of the homicidal maniac with a razor in his 
hand, who asks me where X is, and obviously intends to kill 
him. In war ambush and stratagem are regarded as legiti- 
mate—but how far? The spy is justified in deceiving the 
enemy whom he is trying to evade as he collects information. 
That is because in war the bond between men is broken, and 
they cease to feel the obligation to be truthful to one another. 
Yet war is an evil thing, and there is evil also in the deceit it 
promotes. There is also the matter of “economy” or “‘reserve 
in imparting religious knowledge”, which has sometimes 
been used as an excuse for the most disgraceful falsehoods. In 
such matters we are more likely to be too easy with ourselves 
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than to be too rigid. Not only the Jesuits, with their Prob- 
ability and lax casuistry have indulged in deceit; others, who 
in word stood for a most rigid adherence to truth, have in- 
dulged in deception when it served their turn. So we may 
surely say that a lie is always wrong, and that there is no 
such thing as a white lie. Yet we must admit that there are 
greater and lesser evils. There are times when men are too 
crazy, too violent, or too treacherous to be entrusted with 
the truth, when to tell them the truth is to put a weapon into 
their hands. And the only possible course of action is a choice 
between two evils, we must either cast pearls before swine, 
and tell them the truth, or else we must mislead or baffle, yes, 
or even deceive them. The “‘white lie’ between friends or 
relations is much more questionable—the doctor’s lie: “‘No, 
you are not dying, you will recover’, since a person needs to 
prepare for death, to repent, to set his affairs in order. The 
truth here is avoided because it is painful, not because of the 
dangers to which it may lead, and again, here are people who 
deserve to hear the truth from one another. 

Do we find God engaging in deceit in 1 Kings 22? He 
takes counsel with the host of heaven, as to how Ahab may 
be persuaded to go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead. One spirit 
stands forth and says he will do it. “I will go forth, and I will 
be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets.”’ The Lord 
replies: ‘Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also: go forth, 
and do so.’ Of course, we may say, these are but the words 
of the prophet Micaiah—but all the other words of the Bible 
also come to us through some man—and these, like the others, 
witness of God. We must first remember the Hebrew way of 
thought, which attributes to God all that happens, and makes 
Him “‘the Creator of good and evil’. Actually, God does not 
deceive Ahab at all. He puts all the evidence before him. 
There are four hundred prophets who prophecy falsely, but 
one speaks the truth, and he, Micaiah the son of Imlah, on 
being questioned by the king, exposes to him what has hap- 
pened, and why the prophets say: ‘Go and prosper.”’ Few 
men have ever been as thoroughly warned as Ahab was. Yet 
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he goes up and falls, as he was told he would. It is not God 
who deceives Ahab, but it is Ahab who deceives himself. 

One cannot always tell the whole truth all at once. And 
there are certain people to whom it is impossible to tell the 
truth. There is, for instance, the man who demands a straight 
answer to a straight question. In nine cases out of ten, his 
question is not a straight one, and he has every intention of 
twisting the answer as crooked as a corkscrew. It is very 
remarkable to see how very seldom our Lord Jesus Christ 
consented to give a straight answer to a straight question! 

Think, for example, of that question put to Him by the 
chief priests and scribes and elders. They asked Him: ‘‘By 
what authority doest thou these things? And who gave thee 
this authority?”’ They put the question to Him when He was 
teaching, but they were also thinking about His forcible 
cleansing of the temple (Matt. 21 : 24; Luke 20: 2; Mark 11: 
28). He did not answer directly, nor claim God’s authority; 
but seemed to evade the point by asking another question. 
“T will also ask of you one question, and answer me, and I 
will tell you by what authority I do these things. The baptism 
of John, was it from heaven, or of men? Answer me.” 

This is not hedging, nor is it a skilful evasion. It is an over- 
whelming counter-attack. It was as much as to say: “‘Are you 
ready to acknowledge a true authority when you meet it? 
Do you even believe in the existence of such a thing?’ To 
that question anyone would answer “‘Yes’’, but Jesus puts it 
in the form of a dilemma, and throws it over them like a net. 
It is amusing to see them wriggle, unable to extricate them- 
selves. They reason together, and expose themselves. What 
do they say as they reason with themselves? They did not for 
one moment ask: ‘‘What are the facts? What is the truth?” 
They were not concerned about the truth, they did not care 
a fig for it, the thought of it did not even enter their minds. 
They occupied themselves solely with questions of strategy 
and likely consequences. To say “‘of heaven” meant exposing 
themselves to a crushing rejoinder. “If we shall say from 
heaven; he will say, Why then did ye not believe him? But 
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if we shall say of men; they feared the people: for all men 
counted John that he was a prophet indeed.” (Luke 20 : 4: 
If we say of men; all the people will stone us: for they be 
persuaded that John was a prophet.) On the one hand, they 
must admit they have been mistaken and condemn them- 
selves. On the other, they might say what probably they 
really felt inclined to say and believe, which was about as 
near as they could ever get to truthfulness—but to say it 
might lead to unpopularity, or even get them beaten up or 
lynched, and they are far from having the courage of their 
convictions. ‘‘So they answered and said unto Jesus, We can- 
not tell, and Jesus answering said unto them, Neither do I 
tell you by what authority I do these things.” 

How often do we behave exactly like that, and show our- 
selves to be unworthy to hear the truth! How often does it 
happen that we theologians and ecclesiastics do not seek 
after the truth, but discuss strategy, and weigh consequences, 
and estimate counter measures from antagonists, and as a 
result we hedge and lie! We show that our orthodoxy is not 
based on the Word or authority of God, but is a mere tradi- 
tion of men. And our orthodoxy is powerless for good. It is 
reduced to the state of the chief priests and scribes when they 
were asked where Christ should be born. Herod repeated the 
question the wise men had asked him. The chief priests and 
scribes knew the text of their Old Testament, though they 
did not know the spirit and power thereof. Promptly they 
turned up the passage, in which Bethlehem was named. And 
see a strange thing. The Wise Men, those heathen inquirers, 
set off at once for Bethlehem with their gifts and their good 
will, and find Him whom they seek. Even the wicked Herod 
takes cruel and malicious action, but strikes too late. But 
those who had ready access to the truth, had it as it were in 
their pocket, did nothing. Truth for them was mere theory, 
to be defended furiously if anyone denied it, or it was a 
stalking horse for other and more real objectives, like their 
own. wealth, importance or popularity. But it was not some- 
thing to seek, or obey, or act upon, much less to die for. They 
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would not think of walking one step in search of the truth 
that was there in the flesh, in Bethlehem, a few short miles 
away. . 

Later on, the Truth confronted them in Jesus, and they 
were offended at Him. They felt that He was a menace to 
their privileged position. So they attacked Jesus and His 
truth by means of false witnesses. Now let us mark what these 
false witnesses said. “We heard him say, I will destroy this 
temple that is made with hands, and within three days I will 
build another made without hands” (Mark 14 : 58). The 
same thing was thrown up at Him by those who mocked Him 
when He was on the cross (Mark 15 : 29). The synoptics 
say nothing further, and we might think it was pure invention 
on the part of the witnesses but for John 2 : 19. John places 
the cleansing of the temple early in our Lord’s ministry, and 
says that when the Jews asked Him for a sign of His authority 
to do such things, He replied: “‘Destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise it up.”’ The Jews asked how ever could 
He raise up in three days a temple which had taken forty- 
six years to build. But St. John adds: “But he spake of the 
temple of his body,” and tells us how His disciples remem- 
bered it after His Resurrection. 

Were they false witnesses after all? Did they not repeat 
Christ’s words? We cannot find any serious alteration in 
their report, save the change from the second plural impera- 
tive of “destroy this temple” to the first person singular, “T will 
destroy,”’ and the addition of the words “‘made with hands’, 
or “without hands’’. But these changes are not material. We 
find just as big and much bigger inconsistencies between one 
evangelist and another in reporting Christ’s words. Would 
that journalists were as accurate in their reports of lectures 
and speeches and sermons as the false witnesses were in re- 
porting the words of Jesus! 

What do the words of Jesus mean? John evidently thinks 
He spoke directly of the Resurrection of His body. His body 
was indeed the true temple , a habitation of God through the 
Spirit (as ours may be) and still more by the personal in- 
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dwelling of the fullness of the Godhead bodily. Yet we must 
further apply it to His body, the Church. The Jewish temple, 
and all other temples of wood and stone may be destroyed, 
but the real temple is Christ’s body and Church, consisting 
of men and women united with Him and indwelt by His 
Spirit. Only in a secondary and derivative and symbolical 
sense can we any longer speak of buildings as churches or 
temples. To the Jews these words were an offence. It was im- 
piety to suggest that the temple of God could or would be 
destroyed, or to suggest it was merely hand-made, or to say 
that it was to be superseded by another. But we can hardly 
accuse the witnesses of misapplying or misunderstanding His 
words. They seem to have understood them only too well. 
The falsehood was not in their words, nor in the meaning 
they gave them. The falsehood was in themselves, and in 
those who heard them, when they repeated truly true words, 
but made out that He who spoke them was a blasphemer and 
His words a lie. One can encourage falsehood, and circulate 
it by a bald repetition of what is perfectly true. You must be 
true in order to speak truth. 

The ecclesiastics with their tortuous minds and their 
casuistry have rejected the Truth. But now Truth has an- 
other chance. Truth now stands before a lay man, who is 
free from Jewish prejudices, free in fact from any prejudices 
that can come from any religion. It is Pilate. He at least will 
have an open mind. He is a sceptic and agnostic, who refuses 
to let himself be fooled by priests or medicine men. Now he 
has his chance, he meets with truth. It is not abstract truth 
expressed in propositions—it would take half eternity to 
hear it all—it is Truth incarnate, packed into an individual, 
met in a moment capable of being recognized in a flash. 
“Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness unto the truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth my 
voice. Pilate saith unto him, what is truth?’? “What is truth? 
said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for an answer’, ob- 
serves Bacon. And what an answer he might have had, 
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had he but waited. But Pilate refused to make any decision 
such as was required. He made no ultimate decision about 
this man or His credentials. He did indeed make up his mind 
that he could find no fault in Him, that He was a harmless 
enthusiast, but even upon that he had not the strength to 
act. Before he could hear His answer, he was off to refer the 
decision to the rabble whom he despised, to the people. 
And he consented to their decision, though he washed his 
hands in ineffectual protest. 

Pilate was an agnostic. He had relinquished the search for 
truth. He had ceased to believe in its existence. The result 
was that he failed to recognize Truth when he met Him. We 
need to be sceptical about many things, we need to ask: “‘Is 
this really true?’’ But if we, like Pilate, ask: ‘‘What is truth?” 
as a rhetorical question expecting no answer, and therefore 
equivalent to a statement that there is no such thing as 
truth, why then we are extending our scepticism to the ulti- 
mates. As C. S. Lewis has put it, let us by all means clean 
the window that we may see through it, and let us clean our 
spectacles. Windows and spectacles should be as transparent 
as possible. But for us to see it at all, the landscape we look at 
must be opaque, since if all things become transparent we 
shall see nothing. Agnosticism is useful when it is applied to 
penultimates. But the proper attitude to ultimates, to axioms, 
to principles, to persons, is faith—and faith, in the sense of 
giving our whole trust and confidence, can only be given to 
the personal God. What is really at stake is not God’s truth 
or the reality of the universe, they are given, they meet us 
with the inexorable pressure, with the unexpected seemingly 
irrational and wilful arbitrariness of that which is. What is 
being weighed in the balance is our truth, our power to 
recognize what deserves our trust, and to be loyal to it. 


(3) 


We meet Jesus Christ, the Way the Truth and the Life. 
Through Him we see the Father, who seeks true worshippers 
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who will worship Him in spirit and in truth. Those words 
are often interpreted as meaning spiritual, opposed to and 
severed from bodily worship, and truth again is taken as 
meaning what appeals to us as true. But such an interpreta- 
tion leaves us with a vague platitude, and suspends us in the 
air in a glimmering mist, instead of putting our feet on a rock 
and a glittering keen-edged sword in our hands. The Truth 
is not a vague abstract truth of notions and propositions, or a 
dim truth of sentiment. It is the Truth of Christ, the Truth 
of His Gospel and His Word, the concrete incarnate Truth, 
the Son of God made flesh, looking at us with His eyes, speak- 
ing to us with His tongue, listening with His ears and await- 
ing our response. And the Spirit is the Holy Spirit, given at 
Pentecost, by which we are made capable of apprehending 
and responding and acting. It is thus that we shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make us free, and the Spirit lead us 
into all truth, so that we by manifestation of the truth can 
commend ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. 

Modern psychology and sociology put into the hands of 
those who can command and control their techniques an 
immense power of moulding public opinion. But such tech- 
niques solve no problem. They have nothing to do with 
truth. They can only be used to pass on to the population 
what it has been decided that they ought to think. They only 
apply, they may be, and are, used to enforce lies, or part- 
truths that are even more dangerous and destructive than lies. 
‘“They stretch forth their mouth unto the heaven: and their 
tongue goeth through the world. Therefore fall the people 
unto them: and thereout suck they no small advantage. Tush, 
say they, how should God perceive it: is there knowledge in 
the most high?” (Ps. 73 : 9) ‘‘The Lord shall root out all 
deceitful lips: and the tongue that speaketh proud things; 
which have said, with our tongue will we prevail: we are they 
that ought to speak, who is Lord over us?” (Ps. 12 : 3, 4) 
The psalms show that the problem is not such a new one. 
When those in power control all propaganda, they will make 
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it say what they like, and follow their convenience, they will 
interpret justice and right as that ‘‘which brings the people 
(the German people) salvation’’, or say that “only that which 
the National Socialist party recognizes as right is right’’. 

How then are we to find truth? It is obvious that we cannot 
experiment with everything, but must take something on 
trust. You cannot experiment with fundamentals. You can- 
not experiment with a known truth, you can only take your 
stand on it. To experiment with honour or chastity is to lose 
them. Real truthfulness and honesty do not consist in making 
no assumptions, or in positing no axioms. It rather consists in 
being perfectly frank as to what we take for granted. To be 
unbiased means to be true to one’s presuppositions, and to 
allow for one’s inclination to prefer arguments that favour 
them, it does not mean to be without any presuppositions. 
How often a man has claimed to have made an “unpre- 
judiced” investigation, but has failed to allow for those things 
which he takes for granted without discussion, and how often 
we, too, since we take the same things for granted, have 
failed to perceive that the whole argument is vitiated by 
them. 

We of the present day are very clever, we have all sorts of 
techniques, we can get from one place to another in less time 
than ever before, we can carry out all sorts of processes. The 
only trouble is that we do not know where to go. We have 
lost our hold on moral platitudes and copy-book headings 
and proverbs. 


Woe is me! 
Whence are we and what are we? of what scene 
The actors or spectators? 


Shall we then find truth in “‘religion’’, restated so as to be ac- 
ceptable to the spirit of our age? But only too often what one 
age casts as rubbish to the void has to be painfully redis- 
covered in the next generation. The truth is both new and 
old. Truth is not a closed system. It is dialectical, that is to 
say, it is full of tensions and paradoxes. This is so, but that 
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also, which seems contrary or contradictory is also so. Thus 
we keep moving forward and discussing. There is not only 
the Word, the summary of revealed truth, of known truth 
which we find in the Bible, and centred in the person and 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ. There is also the Holy Spirit, 
who is to lead us into all truth. Yet that newly discovered or 
apprehended truth of the Spirit is not inconsistent with the 
truth of the Word. It but tells us some of the many things He 
had to tell us, but which we were not yet able to bear, it but 
brings to remembrance what the Word had already told us. 
The truth of God is the light and centre which illuminates 
and organizes all other truth. 

The search for truth, the finding, or rather being found by 
the truth, the witnessing to the truth as we know it is the 
positive way of keeping this commandment. The speaker or 
preacher must be truthful, and say only what he is sure he 
believes and feels to be true, otherwise insincerity or un- 
reality will spoil the effect. He cannot, of course, verify every- 
thing. We have to accept on authority many things which 
are beyond our experience, such as the roundness of the 
earth. The scientist also seeks truth. The poet and writer and 
artist strive to see and represent truth. And we must all culti- 
vate truth and sincerity in daily talk and personal relations. 
“Speaking the truth in love. That we henceforth be no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning crafti- 
ness, whereby they le in wait to deceive; but speaking the 
truth in love, may grow up into him in all things, which is 
the head, even Christ: . . . Wherefore, putting away lying, 
speak every man truth with his neighbour: for we are mem- 
bers one of another” (Eph. 4 : 14, 15, 25). 

We read in the fourth chapter of the first book of Esdras 
of how Zorobabel secured permission from king Darius to 
rebuild Jerusalem. He and two other young fellow courtiers 
had each written a sentence, and placed it under the king’s 
pillow, that he might judge which was wisest, and reward it 
accordingly. The first wrote, wine is the strongest. The 
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second wrote, the king is strongest. The third wrote, women 
are strongest: but above all things truth beareth away poe 
victory. 

Let us not be put off by the mythical or parabolical form. 
Men are saying the same at the present day. Some say men 
are dominated by behaviourism, by physical and psychical 
habits, and by the physical or mental drugs which control or 
excite them. Wine, or drugs, or propaganda, and all that 
forms the unconscious mind. Others again think that men 
are dominated by the State, which can control propaganda 
and ration the drugs. But no, says Zorobabel. Women are 
stronger than these. And he told of how he had seen Apame 
the king’s concubine, “‘sitting at the right hand of the king, 
and taking the crown from the king’s head, and setting it 
upon her own head; yea, she struck the king with her left 
hand: and therewithal the king gaped and gazed upon her 
with open mouth: if she laughed upon him he laughed also: 
but if she took any displeasure at him, he was fain to flatter, 
that she might be reconciled to him again.’”’ Women stand 
for personal influence, for family life and childhood training. 
Yet they, too, are unrighteous, though stronger than wine 
or than the king. 

“But truth abideth, and is strong for ever; she liveth and 
conquereth for evermore. With her there is no acceptance of 
persons or rewards; but she doeth the things that are just, 
and refraineth from all unrighteous and wicked things: and 
all men do like well of her works. Neither in her judgment is 
any unrighteousness; and she is the strength, and the king- 
dom, and the power, and the majesty, of all ages. Blessed be 
the God of truth. And with that he held his tongue. And all 
the people then shouted, and said, Great is truth, and strong 
above all things.” 

Magna est veritas, et praevalet. 
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Thou Shalt Not Covet 


(1) 

HE word ‘‘covet’’ is derived from the French convozter. It 

has a similar, but slightly more fleshly sense, and is 
derived from the Latin cupiditas. ‘‘Covet”’ has generally a pe- 
jorative sense. Yet it may have a good meaning, too, as it has 
in the exhortation to “‘covet earnestly the best gifts’. But actu- 
ally the word ‘“‘covet” is used to translate a Hebrew word 
which simply means to “‘desire’’. The word in itself is neutral; 
it is only from its context that it acquires a sinful tinge. 
Desire, whether carnal or spiritual, is not of itself wrong. 
Rather, it is one of the chief motive powers of life. Morality 
is not to be achieved by the suppression or frustration of 
desire, but by directing and controlling it. Desire is, so to 
speak, raw material. Everything depends on how we employ 
it. It may become lust for evil things, and drag us into all 
foulness, and down to the consummation of all evil. It may, 
by God’s grace, become love, and may order our earthly life, 
and finally be exalted with us to heaven. 

Exodus 20 : 17 says: ‘“Thou shalt not covet (or desire) thy 
neighbour’s house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, 
nor his manservant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy neighbour’s.” In reading these 
words, it is probably best to emphasize the “‘nots’’ and the 
objects: ““Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house.” 

Feminists sometimes take offence at these words. They ask 
indignantly: ‘‘Is the house or tent more important than the 
woman who sanctifies it and makes it a home? Or is she re- 
garded as a mere minor item of movable property?” In 
Deuteronomy 5 : 21 we find the thing put right. ‘‘Neither 
shalt thou desire thy neighbour’s wife, neither shalt thou 
covet thy neighbour’s house, his field, or his manservant, or 
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his maidservant, his ox or his ass, or anything that is thy 
neighbour’s.”’ But here, too, we can pick holes! The servants 
are subordinated to the house and the field, and put among 
the animals! To both we may reply that to speak first of the 
house, and then of the wife, or first of the field and then of 
the man and maidservants is no more insulting than to speak 
of France and then of the French, or to name Aberystwyth 
before its inhabitants! 

Having, I trust, disposed of that objection, we can begin 
to be sympathetic and appreciative of these two versions of 
the Tenth Commandment. Let us try to look at the picture, 
diagram, or chart they draw for us. It is that of a home. Each 
home is a little solar system, with its Sun and Moon, its stars 
and planets revolving, each in its proper sphere. It is desire 
that makes all those “heavenly bodies” (how apt the word is 
here!) revolve and keep in movement. Desire within lawful 
relationships is love or “‘fietas’’, domestic loyalty and affec- 
tion. It makes happy homes and fertile fields and © 1iling 
faces. But when Lust and covetousness aggress upon that 
home, an alien desire is trying to break in, and to break up 
that home and throw it into chaos. The little sun, moon and 
stars will be turned out of their orbits, and set to wander and 
to carry ruin and confusion through the sky. They are like 
those wandering stars, referred to in the thirteenth verse of 
St. Jude’s epistle. The wandering stars leave their orbit to 
run amok in the heavens. They no longer shed light. To them 
is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever. The words do 
not only suggest a punishment hereafter. They also suggest 
misery now, since lust, covetousness leaves its proper place 
and orbit, and seeks that which does not belong to it, and 
seeks it in such a way as to fail to possess it. It is like Ixion in 
the Greek myth. The God Zeus had cleared him of guilt, and 
received him into Olympus as his guest. But he returned evil 
for good, and attempted to seduce the goddess Hera, the 
consort of Zeus. And he thought he had succeeded, but it 
was a deception, for what he had embraced was only a 
cloud, with which he engendered the centaurs. Lust, too, 
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embraces clouds and shadows, and gives birth to monsters. 

From this context the word covet gets its bad meaning. 
Our Lord, in quoting the Tenth Commandment (Mark 10 : 
19) sums it up in the words “defraud not” (j.7) dootepijcns)- 
The Greek word means to cheat. Aristophanes employs the 
noun to denote a trickster or swindler. 

It is very probable that, in its original meaning, the Tenth 
Commandment was not interpreted of desire alone, but of 
desire as the root of action, and as leading to subsequent 
deeds. It was, in fact, taken as forbidding all attempts to 
defraud or overreach one’s neighbour which went short of 
actual overt theft. ‘“They covet fields, and take them by 
violence,’’ says Micah 2 : 2. ““Woe unto him that increaseth 
that which is not his,’’ says Habakkuk (2 : 6); and goes on 
to picture the greedy imperialism of Babylon. Proverbs 11 : 
26 mentions the man who withholds corn in time of scarcity, 
in order to get a big price for it—the manceuvre we call 
cornering to-day. That man was out of the reach of the law. 
Yet, says the wise man, he brings curses upon his head, while 
blessings are upon the head of his less avaricious fellow who 
sells his corn to the hungry people. There was also the covet- 
ousness of the enclosing landlord, upon whom Isaiah pro- 
nounces his woe—‘‘Woe to them that lay house to house and 
field to field, until they be alone in the midst of the land.” 
Only yesterday I was told by an old man, who lived in a 
wild place in the midst of the mountains, of how his grand- 
father came there. He had had a farm down in the fertile 
valley. But a notorious landlord evicted him in the depth of 
winter. He came with his wife and children and spent a bitter 
night of snow under a rock on the mountain-side. Later he 
built a house in the place where his grandson still lives. The 
landlords of England seized the common lands, and drove 
out the cottagers, and deprived them of their ancient rights 
—and thus killed that sturdy yeomanry which was once the 
strength of England. The same was done in Scotland in the 
Highland clearances. The Irish peasantry were more suc- 
cessful in their resistance, though of course they were called 
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treacherous and ungrateful for it—as if oppression or resisting 
it could do anything but embitter. However, we need not 
waste any time throwing stones at landlords. They are old 
and feeble, like Giant Pagan in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The avarice of the Church is even more a thing of the past. 
Financiers and industrialists we are on our guard against. We 
feel some indignation against those workers who hold the 
public to ransom by sudden unofficial strikes that cut off 
the supply of the necessities of life. But surely the chief men- 
ace to us all is the covetousness of the State, with its ever- 
increasing demands. 

Covetousness also takes the form of betting and gambling. 
St. Thomas Aquinas has something to say on the subject. We 
think his words are worth quoting. They are so reasonable 
that those who do not value them for the sake of their author 
will surely value them for their own sake. Those who profess 
to be Catholic, in one way or another, and to revere the 
teaching of St. Thomas only too often take a light and thought 
less attitude and have little or no conscience in the matter, 
and it may give them a shock to hear what he has to say 
about it. 

In the Summa Theologica (11-2. q. 118, art. 8), St. Thomas 
enumerates, after Aristotle, the various forms of avarice, like 
miserliness, or the greed which makes money by the exploita- 
tion of vice. Among those who make money by unrighteous 
means are robbers, who do violence to the living, or strip the 
dead, and those who “‘take it from their friends, as do 
gamblers’. 

In Summa (ii-2, q. 32, art. 7), he develops this. He is dis- 
cussing the problem of whether and how far money unjustly 
acquired may be applied to alms. He comes to the general 
conclusion that it may, unless there is a prior duty of restitu- 
tion. “In regard to that which is acquired by gambling, there 
appears to be something unlawful by divine law; seeing that 
a man gets gain at the expense of persons incapable of trans- 
ferring their property, as minors and madmen and such- 
like: and because one man draws another to gamble out of 
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lust for gain: and because fraudulent gains are made by its 
means.”’ He adds: “‘It further appears to have something un- 
lawful about it according to positive and civil law, which 
everywhere forbids gain to be made by it.’ 

St. Thomas is, of course, speaking of medieval times, and 
ae comtpar atively amateur and domestic sort of gambling 
and dicing that prevailed then. Even that meets with his mild 
but decisive disapproval. He takes the “extreme” view that 
gambling is wrong in principle. And he shows that the legis- 
lators of that age were in agreement with him. 

What then would he say to the modern industry which 
gambling has become? Of totalisators and sweepstakes, of 
dog-tracks and football pools? Of the extraordinary effects, 
in thefts and embezzlements and homes plunged into want 
and misery? Of the regular and ordinary result that large 
numbers of people are withdrawn from productive work, and 
engaged in this demoralizing avocation? Of the paper denied 
to useful books and journals and to reprinting the classics of 
literature, which we find lavished upon touting circulars? 
Of the advertisements we see on all sides exhorting the public 
to engage in something at best useless and wasteful, and only 
too likely to be ruinous? 

We must surely feel that the Church ought to be careful 
to keep clear of gambling. However a parish may be tempted 
by raffles and such easy ways of raising money, a little 
thought will show that for many reasons it is better to ab- 
stain. And in her teaching the Church ought to be clear in 
her witness. She need not launch furious anathemas against 
horse racing, or what is styled a “‘harmless flutter’? on the 
turf. The latter of these is, of course, wrong in principle, 
though not very wrong—as those who indulge in it would 
most of them admit, It is off-the-track betting which presents 
the real menace. Mere protests and prohibitions may be 
necessary, and salutary, but they are not sufficient. What is 
needed is, to aim at producing a race of men who are in- 
terested in life and capable of amusing themselves, by setting 
right principles before them, by ridding their hearts of 
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covetousness, and by encouraging better ways of spending 
their time. For Gambling, if it has covetousness for its father, 
has boredom for its mother. | 
In the Bible we meet many examples of notorious covetous- 
ness, like the lust of the children of Israel for the quails, or 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt, Achan coveting the accursed 
thing, Saul the cattle of Amalek, Jezebel and Ahab coveting 
Naboth’s vineyard, or David coveting the wife of Uriah the 
Hittite. We observe that none of these was content to think 
and dream and long wistfully. Theirs was that ‘‘Lust in 
action’’, that is, bloody, treacherous and full of bane. 


(2) 


Yet, of course, we cannot confine the Tenth Commandment 
to such desires as lead to action. An evil desire is by itself evil, 
even if no act follows it. Inevitably, as men grow more 
reflective, and begin to examine their motives, and to search 
the thoughts of their hearts, they see that a change of heart 
must precede a change of actions. They become aware of the 
terrible sting that the Decalogue carries in its tail. The other 
commandments apply to action, but the Tenth applies to 
thought and purpose, to motive and desire. However much 
you may achieve in the way of external obedience, you have 
to begin all over again when you reach this point. For you 
recognize that you cannot act rightly unless your thoughts, 
imaginations and desires are rightly disciplined and directed. 
You come up against the problem of evil thoughts. 

Evil thoughts! For many the words have an almost ex- 
clusively sexual connotation, and create a misunderstanding 
which needs to be cleared out of the way. Evil thoughts of 
that kind ought not to be taken too seriously, since they are 
derivative, they are symptoms. 

They are consequences of some misunderstanding or mis- 
adjustment. People often are oppressed by a bitter sense of 
guilt for them, and try unavailingly to resist them. But the 
cure lies further back, it consists in forming right social 
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relationships. There is, however, another kind of evil thought, 
with which we are concerned. It is the kind which is original 
and formative, and leads to action, like that of the wicked 
man who “imagineth mischief upon his bed and hath set 
himself in no good way”. 

Bishop Lancelot Andrewes has summed up in his pregnant, 
pithy way the objects or ends of this commandment. 


The ends, (1) That God may shew himselfe to looke further, 
and his Law to reach further then (than) man’s law. For 
though man’s law say, Binde the Hands, and stop the mouth: 
yet it saith, cogitationis poenam nemo pattatur, let no man be 
punished for his thoughts. But God’s Law saith not so, Act. 8: 22 
but the very thought must be prayed for. (““Repent therefore 
of this thy wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps the thought of 
thy heart may be forgiven thee!’ Peter to Simon Magus.) 

(2) Propter Pharisaeos, for your Pharisaicall justiciaries: that 
though in other Commandements we may flatter ourselves; yet 
this, Rom. 7 : 14, will make us see that we are wretched. 


Romans 7 : 14 says: “‘For we know that the law is spiritual: 
but I am carnal, sold under Sin.”’ Verses 7 and 8 tell how 
St. Paul reached this conclusion. ‘‘What shall we say then? 
Is the law sin? God forbid. Nay, I had not known sin, but by 
the law: for I had not known lust, except the law had said, 
thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, wrought in me all manner of concupiscence. For 
without the law sin was dead.” 

The presence of the Law, of high moral ideals, of the 
knowledge of what is right, is not the cause of sin. Yet it 
serves, not only to reveal, but even to provoke and accentuate 
sin in us. We all know the fascinating and attractive power 
of that which is forbidden, of that which does not belong to 
us. Emer, the wife of the hero Cuchulain, says to him when 
he goes after Fand: ‘‘Assuredly, the woman you follow after 
is no whit better than I. Yet everything red is beautiful, 
everything new is bright, everything high is lovely, every- 
thing accustomed is sour, every old acquaintance is neglected, 
till all that is to be known be known.” We, too, know that 
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feeling well. When we see a notice “‘Trespassers Prosecuted”’ 
over a comparatively uninteresting patch of ground, we at 
once yearn to explore it, in preference to a similar, or more 
attractive patch of ground by its side. We tire of the well- 
trodden paths to which we have free admission. We find in 
untrodden ways, in the preserves of others, in the other man’s 
wife or property or job, in the far off hills that are always pro- 
verbially green, we find an unhealthy attraction in them all. 
Like stolen waters and bread eaten in secret, like the for- 
bidden fruit and the sirens of old, they offer all sorts of tanta- 
lizing and beckoning vistas. To seek them makes us feel 
daring and defiant, it rouses emulation and envy, and satis- 
fies our desire to get the better of others. But most of all, 
it appeals to our pride. For a new sin is attractive, it offers 
the Satanic satisfaction of getting the better of God. 

Even so light and wanton a spirit as Ovid could see the 
tragic conflict, and express it in words strikingly similar to 
those employed by St. Paul. He puts the words into the 
mouth of Medea, in the soliloquy with which she breaks out 
after she realizes that she is in love with Jason. 


Excute virgineo conceptos pectore flammas, 
Si potes, infelix. Si possem, sanior essem. 
Sed trahit invitam nova vis; aliudque cupido, 
Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora, proboque: 
Deteriora sequor. 

(Metamorphoses, VII, 20.) 


Ovid himself was no paragon of virtue. And he has put these 
words into the mouth of a woman who was to murder her 
father and her children. That may serve to remind us that 
saints and sinners are not quite so far apart as we think. We 
do not know what goes on in other people’s minds. We ad- 


1 Thy maiden breast is on fire, put it out, 
Unhappy, if thou canst. If but I could, 
I would be whole. But a new force drags me on 
Against my will; fleshly desire persuades 
Me to one course, but reason to another. 
I see what’s better, and approve of it, 
I follow what is worse. 
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mire a great leader of men, because we have seen his com- 
pleted plans carried out by sudden masterly action. We have 
not glimpsed the fears and hesitations and doubts that may 
have nearly swamped him. A good man is better to others 
than he seems to himself. They do not know the temptations 
he has perhaps dallied with, but rejected in the end. And 
those whom we rightly dismiss as thoroughly bad may not 
have given way quite as easily as we think. How can we 
tell what struggles and rallies and resolves to amend may 
have passed through their minds? 

The very presence and recognition of ethics or morality or 
law is in itself an admission and a proof of the conflict be- 
tween our inclinations and our duty, and of the chasm, un- 
bridgable by us, which gapes between them. To have an 
ideal before me is at once to attempt to realize it, and to. 
know that I am falling short of it. God’s commandment has 
become external to me. It is no longer within me, identical 
with my desires and inclinations. There is a contrast and 
a tension. I may ‘“‘delight in the law of God after the inward 
man—but I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched man 
that I am! Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” (Rom. 7 : 23-24) 

In treating of these things, one cannot but fall into the 
Pauline phrases and follow the Pauline analysis. And among 
the other Pauline phrases is that haunting and puzzling, yet 
infinitely suggestive one about that “‘Covetousness which is 
idolatry”. We turn up the Vulgate, and find a Latin phrase 
which possesses a power all its own. “‘Avaritia quod est simula- 
crorum servitus.” 

Let us remember that to the strict Jew a heathen coin was 
every bit as much an idol as any temple or household image. 
It bore the image of a heathen deity or monarch to whom 
divine honours were paid. So the miser was a collector of 
idols in a literal sense, even apart from the fact that he ‘‘wor- 
hipped” money. No wonder that the Jews minted their owns 
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shekels of the sanctuary, in which the dues of the faithful 
might be paid, coins that bore no image or likeness. 

If the use of money was a form of idolatry to them, and if 
Paul gave the idea a deeper meaning for Christians, it must 
be idolatrous to us, too. It is not, of course, forbidden, but it 
is dangerous. Money is like an idol, since it represents not 
real property, but a mere potentiality. In these days of 
rationing and scarcity that potentiality is still further from 
actual possession than it once was. 

For a long period, avarice has almost been regarded as a 
virtue, likely to promote the prosperity of society, and the 
greatest good of the greatest number. But nowadays we are 
returning towards the medieval conception of money as a 
dangerous thing. We recognize that at the least, finance must 
be carefully watched and controlled. We should be able to get 
some sort of inkling of why Dante put the usurers of Cahors 
in the company of the homosexualists of Sodom. Both alike 
had offended against nature. The usurer tried to treat a 
sterile thing like gold as if it were fertile and could breed, 
while the Sodomite tried to enjoy sex in a sterile manner. So 
both are seen to have been “‘violent against nature’”’. We may 
quote the admirable note in Dorothy Sayers’ admirable 
translation of the Inferno: 


What he is saying is that there are only two sources of real 
wealth: nature and art—or, as we should put it, Natural Re- 
sources and the labour of Man. The buying and selling of 
money as if it were a commodity creates a spurious wealth, and 
results in injury to the earth (nature) and the exploitation of 
labour (art). The attitude to men and things which this im- 
plies is a kind of blasphemy; since art derives from nature, as 
Nature derives from God, so that contempt of them is contempt 
of Him. 

Is this a medieval paradox? Or is it a lesson which we need 
to learn to-day, in a world where credits and paper money 
are so plentiful (and are a step or two further away from 
reality than gold) and where food and the other necessities 
of life are so scarce, 
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Avarice, then, is as much a perverted desire as unnatural 
vice. Such a perverted desire may extend to persons as well 
as to money and possessions. Lust and avarice try to treat the 
IT as supreme, they disregard the rHov. They seek things and 
not persons, they treat persons as if they were things. They 
possess the things without loving or enjoying them. They 
miss the soul, and embrace the body. Again we are reminded 
of the myth of Ixion. 

Yet desire is not wrong. God has given us all things richly 
to enjoy. He has made them attractive, so that we desire to 
possess them. By our own desire or love we are paying a cer- 
tain legitimate and deserved compliment to His creation. It 
is no use trying to stifle or suppress desire. It is not an evil, 
but a good...God invented it. The Tenth Commandment 
does not deny or forbid desire, but warns it to keep to its 
proper sphere and orbit. 

If God is Love, in a higher than human sense, then nature 
too may be said to be love in a subhuman mechanical way. 
The ‘‘love”’ or attraction in the laws of gravity or of chemical 
change is quite automatic and natural, ““He hath given them 
a law which shall not be broken.’’ Not so God’s law given to 
man. It is frequently broken. Man’s love ought first to be 
centred in and controlled by God. His love to created things 
ought to be subordinate to his love for God. His love for 
things ought to be subordinate to his love for persons. 
Hatred of God, or of oneself, being impossible (in Dante’s 
view, which we are trying to summarize), we sin by doing 
harm to our neighbour. The proud man seeks to be great by 
excelling others, and rising above them. The envious man 
tries to depress others in order that he may, without any im- 
provement in himself, be better than they. The wrathful man 
finds, or thinks he finds, his love unrequited, and reacts by 
hatred and revenge. Excessive love for secondary things leads 
to avarice, gluttony and lust. Defective love produces sloth. 
So the seven deadly sins are not the creation of the Devil. He 
can create nothing. They are a perversion of God’s creation. 
They are a misuse and misdirection of desires and instincts, 
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a wrong connection of them with objects in themselves good. 
But let us try to translate in blunt and feeble phrases, what 
Dante has stated in his swift and masterly way. We might 
have quoted Dorothy Sayers’ translation, if she had reached 
the Purgatorio, since it is probably the best English version, 
and certainly the best for our age to use. 


Nor Creator nor any creature but is moved 

by love, in the nature or the intellect 

(as thy experience my son has proved!). 
That natural love is pure of all defect, 

the other by excess or lack of zest 

errs, or unworthy objects may select. 
If, concentrated chiefly on what’s best, 

it moderates appetite for lesser prizes, 

*twill never nurse ill passions in the breast. 
But if it swerves towards ill, or exercises 

itself too much, or little, good to pursue, 

the rebellious creature against his maker rises. 
Whence you’ll conclude ’tis Love which is in you 

at once the seed of every virtuous deed 

or action to which punishment is due. 
And since this love incessantly must heed 

the good of what it loves and seek it ever, 

hatred of self can in no being breed. 
Then since it is impossible to sever 

a being from God, to exist thus separated, 

hatred of Him is a thing which we can never 
Think possible. If my case is rightly stated, 

*tis our neighbour’s ill we love, and this ill-grown 

love in three ways to mortal clay is mated. 
One man thinks excellence consists alone 

in keeping his fellows down, and his sole aim 

that other’s greatness in the dust be thrown. 
Another fears favour, honour, power and fame 

are lost whene’er another rises higher, 

and sullen grows and loves his neighbour’s blame. 
A third by wrong is shamed and set on fire, 

he longs for vengeance, and will not relent— 

he too the ill of others must desire. 
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Of these three forms of love, those who repent 
are purged below. Others, as I’ll explain, 
run quite amiss, though on the proper scent. 
Each vaguely apprehends a good in which the strain 
of the soul may find repose, this it must seek, 
this every soul is anxious to attain. 
But if his love’s too lukewarm or too weak 
to see or strive, this terrace for such sin 
penance, on due repentance, serves to wreak. 
Another good there is, which cannot win 
man’s blessedness, that quintessence to wit 
with the fruit and root of every good therein. 
The love that yields itself too much to it 
the guilty in three circles o’er us rue. 
I’m silent where the three divisions fit, 
Leaving all that to be worked out by you. 
(Purgatorio XVII, g1-end.) 


We know well what we ought to do. We ought to covet 
earnestly the best gifts. We ought to lay up for ourselves 
treasures in heaven. We ought not to take thought—that is 
to be anxious—for the morrow, or for food or clothing. We 
ought to seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and trust Him to add all these things, to throw in all our 
needs. But since the days of Demas, who having loved this 
present world, forsook St. Paul, we find it very hard to obey. 
“All seek their own, not the things of Christ Jesus.’’ We refuse 
to give Him our full trust, or to avoid that foolish anxiety 
which comes from lack of faith. We do not anticipate the 
future in the right way, by thinking and planning and count- 
ing the cost and discerning the signs of the times. ‘“‘We look 
before and after, and sigh for what is not.’ We torture our- 
selves by fruitless longing for what we have not. We refuse to 
enjoy what we have. This dissatisfaction and suspicion is the 
cause of a very big part of the miseries of life. We often are 
inclined to look down on the characters we read about in 
books. Those crazy characters of Dostoievsky’s and the mad 
things they do! What a fool Othello was to let ago turn him 
against his wife. As for Leontes, in A Winter’s Tale, wasn’t he 
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the biggest fool of all, since he was his own Iago? Yet how 
very often we do the same ourselves. 

Yet in order to overcome those wrong desires we have to 
perform the impossible task of cutting ourselves in two. We 
must divide our mind and conscience from will, imagination 
and desire. That which causes us to stumble is as much a part 
of us as hand, foot or eye, and as hard to cut off or to pluck 
out. And then how difficult it is to ensure that we desire even 
the right things in the right way! How far am I writing for 
the glory of God? How far for my own pleasure, profit or 
ambition? And, good reader, I can turn the edge of that 
judgment upon you, or you can turn it on yourself. How far 
are you reading to pass the time, or to satisfy your curiosity, 
and how far from a real desire to learn, proclaim and per- 
form the Will of God? Kierkegaard saw the cure. “This, 
then,”’ he says, ‘‘is the formula which describes the condition 
of the self when despair is completely eradicated: by relating 
itself to its own self and by willing to be itself the self is 
grounded transparently in the Power which posited it.”’ Yet 
Kierkegaard was one of those sensitive souls that excel in 
self-torture, and experienced deeply that sickness unto death 
which he called Despair. ““The possibility of this sickness is 
man’s advantage over the beast; to be sharply observant of this 
sickness constitutes the Christian’s advantage over the natural 
man; to be healed of this sickness is the Christian’s bliss.” 

What does he mean? He means that God is no more our 
centre, we are self-centred. We find ourselves in a state ot 
contradiction to our Maker and to ourselves. The flesh 
strives against the Spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. The 
two contradict each other, so that it is impossible to do the 
things that we would. We have not the single eye, or the 
simplicity that can desire one thing at a time. Our desires are 
ambivalent, because our eye is evil. We try to follow the 
flesh, but cannot do so fully. The terrors of Sinai, the warn- 
ings of conscience, make us uncomfortable through that other 
part of us which we call the spirit. 

Shall we, then, try to follow the spirit? But we find that it is 
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anything but easy to be good. The flesh holds us back by its 
very weight, or it passionately counter-attacks. Have we high 
and spiritual ideals? But they are not always a safeguard. 
Only too often those who claim to be most unselfish and al- 
truistic are deceiving themselves all the time. Robespierre 
with all his morality and reason was an overworked prig who 
shed rivers of blood. In comparison with him the more self- 
indulgent Danton, with his food and his drink and his mis- 
tress stood for freedom and humanity. A little frank selfish- 
ness seems almost preferable to priggish and saltless self- 
sacrifice of this kind. You have a splendid palace of ideals, 
have you? But do you really inhabit it? Or are you actually 
living “‘in a barn alongside of it, or in a dog kennel, or at the 
most in the porter’s lodge”’ (Kierkegaard). You read serious 
books, do you? But what do you read for pleasure? Maybe 
something altogether lighter than vanity itself. Yet it is what 
you read for pleasure, uncritically, that really has most in- 
fluence upon your mind. A man’s character is revealed not 
so much by his ideals, as by his pleasures. 

Henry Martyn may appear at times to indulge in almost 
morbid introspection and self-examination, so that we sus- 
pect him, sometimes, of doing the things he most disliked 
because he felt that God’s will lay in that direction. Yet he 
could write: “‘Since I have known God in a saving manner, 
painting, poetry and music, have had charms unknown to 
me before.” He tried to discipline his faculty for enjoyment. 
His biographer (Sargent) says: ‘‘So deep was his veneration 
for the word of God, that when a suspicion arose in his mind, 
that any other book he might be studying was about to gain 
an undue influence over his affections, he instantly laid it 
aside; nor would he resume it till he had felt and realized the 
paramount excellence of the divine oracles.” 

Love is patient. Lust is in a hurry, and looks for quick re- 
sults. Lust is a perverted love which gets short-circuited and 
goes off too soon. Lust tries to enjoy itself instead of uniting 
with its object, and embraces clouds and shadows, or bodies 
at best. We read in 2 Samuel 13 of Amnon’s lust for Tamar. 
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It led to very vile action. Yet once the man has his desire his 
so-called love turns to loathing and disgust. ““Then Amnon 
hated her exceedingly; so that the hatred wherewith he 
hated her was greater than the love wherewith he had loved 
her. And Amnon said unto her, Arise, be gone. . . . And she 
said unto him, There is no cause: this evil in sending me away 
is greater than the other evil that thou didst unto me. But 
he would not hearken unto her. Then he called his servant 
that ministered unto him, and said, Put now this woman out 
from me, and bolt the door after her.” 

Ethel Mannin, in her Bavarian Story, supplies a modern 
parallel. “Turning he saw Sergeant Boles going out, his arm 
round the girl’s waist. . . . Through the smoke haze he saw 
Sergeant Boles in the doorway with the girl in whom he no 
longer appeared interested, nor she in him. The girl merged 
into a group of other young Germans, and the sergeant el- 
bowed his way to the bar.” Such lust, such casual connection 
does not really reach out to persons. It only appertains to the 
flesh, and “‘beast gives beast as much’’. It only meets bodies, 
externals, circumstances. It cannot enter into real commun- 
ion or fellowship such as constitutes a true marriage. 

To be swept away in the current of evil desires is to produce 
the works of the flesh. “Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings and such like.” Even if, thanks to 
good habits and upbringing, we resist the evil desires, we find 
ourselves spending much time in friction and struggle in- 
stead of performing our tasks and fulfilling our duties. It is 
so of the individual, it is so also of the divided Churches, 
which spend often more time in friction and competition 
than in upholding the truth, proclaiming the Saviour and 
fighting the enemy of us all. By walking in the Spirit, and 
being led by the Spirit we are enabled to produce the fruit of 
the Spirit: “Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance” (Gal. 5 : 19-23). 

Ah! If only our desires could be rightly proportioned and 
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disciplined, we should be able to keep cheerful and patient 
even in the most difficult circumstances. At present the dis- 
order of our desires can often make us thoroughly unhappy 
and discontented even when outward circumstances are as 
favourable as possible. The monk who lost his temper with 
his companions became an anchorite, living alone in the 
desert—only to lose his temper there with an earthen pot! 
So we long for the cure. 


(3) 


The cure is love. Desire cannot be subdued by abstract 
principles. Desire can only be subdued by love, since love is 
the sum and source and goal of all desire. Love is desire 
focused and concentrated upon the persons which are its 
proper object. In order to run the way of God’s command- 
ments, my heart must be set at liberty by God. For that I need 
the personal presence and grace of God, the response of 
faith, love and loyalty that it evokes in me, the fruits of a 
personal interest in and sympathy with my neighbour, the 
good works to which that leads, the good habits and atti- 
tudes that will form. 

Nietzsche (in Der Wille zur Macht) has made a fierce attack 
on the whole idea of justification by faith. He says that works 
come first, and are followed by the formation of a set of 
values and an attitude of mind. The other order is unnatural. 
‘““A man must practise, not the accentuation of feelings of 
value, but action; one must first be able to do something. The 
Christian dilettantism of Luther! Faith is a Pons Asinorum. Its 
background is a profound conviction on the part of Luther 
and Co. of their own incapacity for Christian works, an 
idiosyncrasy concealed under an intense suspicion that every- 
thing in the way of action is sin and of the devil. So the value 
of existence falls into single intense aspects of inaction 
(Prayer, ‘religious unction’, etc.). . . . Only in absolute 
abandonment of self, in sinking into one’s object, only as 
illusion (‘faith’) was existence to be made endurable.”’ 
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Or let Shaw put the same thought in a briefer and more 
popular way. The old doctor says, in The Doctor’s Dilemma to 
the villainous hero, or heroic villain: “I assure you, young 
man, my father learnt the doctrine of deliverance from sin 
from John Wesley’s own lips before you or Mr. Shaw was 
born. It used to be very popular as an excuse for putting 
sand in sugar and water in milk. You’re a sound Methodist, 
my lad; only you don’t know it.” 

Humanly speaking, Nietzsche and Shaw are perfectly right. 
“With man this is impossible.” In the sphere of human 
action and subjectivity, they speak with perfect truth. The 
doctrine of deliverance from sin, or of justification by faith 
has been misused. Still, we might reply that John Wesley 
was not in the habit of sanding sugar or watering milk. Yet, 
though they may attack the barren faith which is an excuse 
for inaction, or a cloak for hypocrisy, they have not reckoned 
with the real, fertile faith which leads to action, the heavenly 
vision to which men like Paul have not been disobedient. 
“With God all things are possible.’ That is what they have 
forgotten. If God is real, then grace is real, and faith can be 
real. If God is real He precedes us and any actions of ours. 
His grace is prevenient. “‘We love him because he first loved 
us.’ His love evokes our love, His grace creates our merit. 

We are perhaps too inclined to connect faith with preach- 
ing and with the claim to possess it on the part of those who 
have heard the Word of God. But preaching is barren and 
faith unreal without prayer. ““Many people reason quite the 
wrong way round about prayer, thinking that good actions 
and all sorts of preliminary measures render us capable of 
prayer. But quite the reverse is the case, it is prayer which 
bears fruit in good works and all the virtues” (The Way of a 
Pilgrim). 

The Lord’s Prayer is the pattern and model of all our 
desires. It should give order and shape to our desires, just as 
the Decalogue or the Sermon on the Mount should order 
our actions. In it we find what to wish for and what to seek, 
and the wish and power with which to seek it. He who said: 
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“Seek ye first the kingdom of God,”’ exemplified it practically 
in the prayer He gave us, in which our needs and wishes are 
subordinated to the Name, Kingdom and Will of God. As 
long as we are in the habit of prayer, we can hardly forget 
that anything we have achieved is the gift of God, and that 
we are utterly dependent upon Him. 

So let us quote Dante again, and try to translate that 
wonderful paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer in the beginning 
of the eleventh Canto of the Purgatorio. 


Our Father, dwelling in the heavens above, 

not that they can confine omnipresence, 

but since thy first works have thy greatest love, 
Praised be thy Name, praised be thy excellence 

by everything created, since ’tis fit 

to show gratitude to thy sweet influence. 
Thy Kingdom come, since we with all our wit 

of ourselves are helpless to attain thereto 

unless it come to us, bringing its peace with it. 
As of their wills thine angels offer true 

sacrifice unto Thee, hosanna crying, 

like sacrifice of their wills let all men do. 
Give us to-day the daily manna, supplying 

him who without it still must backward run 

in this rough desert, spite of all his trying. 
As we forgive each man the ill he’s done 

to us, forgive us, let thy grace bestow 

a pardon never by our merits won. 
Match not in conflict with the ancestral foe 

our virtue, tis so easily o’erthrown, 

deliver it from him who stabs it so. 


Thus we offer to God our wishes and intentions, our desires 
and aspirations. We enter His presence, consecrating those 
desires to the hallowing of His Name, we surrender them to 
be subjected to His rule, in order that they may execute His 
will. And we can be sure that the evil in them (and therefore 
in us) will droop and wilt and fade, if it has dared to come 


so far, and that the good will flourish and grow in that holy 
presence. 
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Only after, and in subordination to, that Name, Kingdom 
and Will do we seek our daily bread, the grace necessary for 
the present moment in which we live and seek and serve 
God, the necessities of life by which our body is supported. 
Spiritually, we must live “the life of the saints, from the 
hand to the mouth”, as the Irish proverb puts it. Like the 
manna, God’s grace is sufficient for the day, it cannot be 
stored up for to-morrow, if it is it will breed worms and stink, 
it must fall fresh each day from heaven. 

Forgiving as God has forgiven us we do not short-circuit 
the current of forgiveness as did the unmerciful servant. We 
pass it on, and have therefore received it, we receive it, and 
therefore pass it on. 

Since we are so weak, we ask as far as may be to be de- 
livered from trial and temptation. Yet since with God we are 
strong we ask to be delivered from evil by overcoming it. 
With the Amen we express at once our trust in God’s truth 
and faithfulness, and our desire to be true to Him. 


THE DATE OF THE DECALOGUE 


Appendix One 


HE grace of Jesus Christ is the supreme power for right- 

eousness, and His teaching the final moral ideal for the 
Christian. It is therefore a matter of comparative indifference 
at what date the Decalogue originated. 

Goethe (Dichtung und Wahrheit, Pt. III, Bk. 12) was the first 
to notice that it might be possible to maintain that the ori- 
ginal Decalogue, inscribed on the two tables of stone, con- 
sisted not of the Ten mainly moral Commandments we have, 
but of a set of taboos and ceremonial rules, such as we find in 
Exodus 34. : 17-26. We read in verse 27: ‘“The Lord said unto 
Moses, Write thou these words: for after the tenor of these 
words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel.” 
It would appear that this refers to the preceding verses. 
These, however, cannot be got to furnish us with exactly Ten 
Commandments without a good deal of manipulation, and 
Wellhausen, Helzinger, Kennett, and others, have each pro- 
duced a different list. They claim that the other, or as they 
call it, the ‘““Younger’’ Decalogue of Exodus 20 and Deuter- 
onomy 5 did not arise till the seventh century B.c., or later, 
as a result of the influence of the prophets. But they do not 
attribute the ‘‘older’? Decalogue to Moses. Wellhausen main- 
tains that the two tables of stone kept in the ark had nothing 
written on them, and were really fetish stones, used for wor- 
ship. As the ceremonial Decalogue consists of rules which 
could only be kept by an agricultural, not a nomad, people, 
it is argued that its origin is at some time subsequent to the 
settlement in Canaan. 

Wellhausen says that the behaviour of religious personali- 
ties from Deborah to David ‘‘makes it very difficult to believe 
that the religion of Israel was one of a specifically moral 
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character” before the time of the writing prophets. He 
doubts if the monotheism presupposed by the First Com- 
mandment could have existed at the time of Moses, and 
shows how the Second Commandment was completely 
ignored right down to the time of the exile. These arguments 
may appear less impressive to us when we reflect how a very 
similar set of arguments might be drawn from the history of 
the Christian Church, and the behaviour of leading religious 
personalities from Constantine to Louis XIV, or even later. 

R. H. Charles, in the Introduction to his Decalogue (T. and 
T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1923), has given what appear to us 
cogent reasons for attributing the Ten Commandments to 
Moses. 

Charles first makes a critical analysis of the Decalogue in 
its present form. He suggests that in Deuteronomy 5 the 
Second Commandment read: ““Thou shalt not make unto 
thee a graven image, nor any likeness.’ The Hebrew word 
for likeness has been made ungrammatical by the words 
which follow, and he considers that they are a gloss. Deuter- 
onomy 5 preserves an earlier form of the Fourth Command- 
ment; that in Exodus 20 is a priestly expansion. When these 
amplifications have been removed, we get the Decalogue in 
the form in which it was extant in about 750 B.c. 

But in its original form it must have been very terse in 
order to fit on to two tables of stone, or to deserve its title of 
“The Ten Words’’. So we must remove the remaining expan- 
sions, giving: 


(2) Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image. 
(3) Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in 
vain. 
(4) Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. 
(5) Honour thy father and thy mother. 
(10) Thou shalt not covet (thy neighbour’s house?) 


Some, however, consider that the fourth and fifth were pro- 
hibitions like all the rest in the original form. 
Charles maintains that this shorter form of ““Ten Words” 
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was extant in the tenth century B.c. or earlier. There is, 
therefore, except Moses, ‘“‘no outstanding personality to 
whom it can be ascribed’’. He quotes parallels from Egyptian 
and Babylonian sources which show that a high moral ideal 
is far from being intrinsically improbable at that early age, 
even apart from the possibility of a Divine revelation. 


THE USE OF THE DECALOGUE IN THE 
CHURCH 


Appendix Two 


N Christian Moral Principles (Mowbray, 1921, pp. 110-123), 

Bishop Gore has shown that it was not till the thirteenth cen- 
tury that the Decalogue found a place in the forefront of the 
Church’s moral instruction, or that a knowledge of it was. 
required of the ordinary layman. 

In the Patristic period teaching was based upon the Creed: 
and the Paternoster. The Decalogue is referred to, but is. 
never taken as a basis or a summary of moral duty. Appeal 
is made rather to the teaching of Christ, or to the four 
cardinal and three theological virtues. 

It was the scholastic writers, especially St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who took the Ten Commandments and made 
them the basis of the Church’s moral teaching. Bishop Kirk- 
ham of Durham in 1255, and the Synodal Statutes of Nor- 
wich in 1257, insisted on their being taught and expounded 
to the people—apparently for the first time in England. This 
was the tradition inherited by both the Reformers and the 
Council of Trent, which led to the incorporation of the Ten 
Commandments’ into Catechisms, and to the place they oc- 
cupy in the Anglican Communion Office. 
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THE DIVISION OF THE DECALOGUE 


Appendix Three 


f° XONSIDERABLE diversities prevail in the way the Ten 
Commandments are divided and numbered. 

The division most commonly known (and employed in this 
book) is that of Philo and Origen. It is followed by the 
Eastern, the Anglican, and the Reformed Churches. 

The division of St. Augustine and Bede combines the first 
two commandments and splits the tenth into two, leading to 
strange misapprehensions when the commandments are re- 
ferred to by number. This division is followed by the Roman 
Catholics and the Lutherans. 

The Jews again take the Prologue as the First Command- 
ment, and then combine the first and second as their First 
Commandment. 

It is perhaps worth adding that the Samaritans add an 
Eleventh Commandment, to build an altar and worship only 
on Mount Gerizim! 
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The concern of this book is with the 
findings of the two men (Luther and 
Wesley) which are set forth in the first © 
part as a piece of comparative study of 
Protestant doctrine: the second part, — 
written from a different angle, still less 
historical and still more ‘“‘confessional’’, 
tries to “bring together’ Luther and | 
Wesley in the light of the New Testa- 
ment. But the ultimate question is not 
how much Wesley learnt from Luther 
and found to correct in him, or how 
Luther would answer Wesley, but how 
both are judged and reconciled by the 
Word of God. In a musical appendix the 
author tries to show how the Luther- 
Wesley synthesis finds expression in 
hymns as well as the spoken words; “‘the 
doctrinal accord can be played as well 
as stated”’. 
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